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TRANSLITERATION 


The dashes to mark the long vowels. 3 as in Tar*, Q as in 
'loose*; I as in 'mean 4 have been retained, leaving other conventional 
signs Two more signs, c and 5 representing the Arabic am and 
hamza have also been retained The sounds of k and dj used in 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam have been replaced by q and j respec¬ 
tively, which are now in common use Where the two conso¬ 
nants— ch s dh , gk t kk, sh, and th —have been used, these are to be 
sounded together, as, for example, ch in ‘church*, sh in ‘ship* and 
th in ‘think*. The sound of gk resembles gz as in 'exact*, that of 
kk is like ch in Scottish loch or the German ach and dh gives the 
sound th in 'father 4 Wherever the two consonants are desired to 
give their own sounds separately, an apostrophe has been inserted 
in between as, for example, in AtFham , Is’haq, etc. 

However, where any Arabic word is m common use in English 
(as, Cadi) or its pronunciation is known lo the English-speaking 
people (as, Ghazali) no signs have been used 
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PREFACE 


A study circle formed under the name of “JamS c at-i- 
Da'wat-o-Tabllgh* s organised a series of lectures at Lucknow m 
Muharram, 1372 A h., on certain important topics for the benefit 
of its members and others interested m academic and cultural 
advancement. The subject allotted to me for the discourse was 
“the History of Religious Preaching and the Revivalist Movement.” 
The disquisition continued throughout the week I had then 
jotted down some points as an aide-memoire for delivering these 
lectures but some of the listeners took down notes which were 
later on shown to me for publication of the discourse. I then 
realised that the subject required a detailed treatment as no 
exhaustive and complete dissertation on this important topic of 
Islamic history existed It represented a serious gap in the 
Islamic literature which had to be filled m. The absence of any 
work on this subject has produced a misconceived notion even 
amongst the enlightened circles that the attempts for renovation 
and renaissance of the Muslim peoples were made from time to 
time but no continuous attempt at rejuvenating the Mtllal could 
be looked for m the annals of Islamic history. It is commonly 
held that Islam did produce lowering personalities who possessed 
a rocking capacity to struggle against the order of the day but 
barring a luminaries who were born after centuries, the re¬ 
formers, leaders, and the 'ulema produced by Islam in the past were 
of no higher calibre than those born during its age of decadence, 
and they had hardly any intellectual or academic contribution to 
their credit It is erroneously thought that only seven or eight 
outstanding personages could be claimed as an exception to the 
barren and unproductive era of Islamic intellectual history. 

The ignorance in this regard may not appear to be striking 
but it has nevertheless its far-reaching consequences This con¬ 
cept produces a sense of despondency and a sickening atmosphere. 
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It dashes all hopes in the innate vitality of Islam which has 
always produced men of redoubtable courage and conviction as 
cannot be found amongst any other people Thcic is thus 
absolutely no ground fox <iny pessimism and despondency m Islam 
on this score. 

The inference drawn by certain people in this regard is, 
however, not without a cause Unfoitunatel) we find either a 
glossary of events with Kings and Empciors as the ccntial figures 
or biographical accounts of certain eminent lumanarics in the 
vast treasure of Islamic htcrntuic but no account of the revivalist 
movement or intellectual history of the Muslim peoples encompas¬ 
sing the academic and speculative achievements of all those savants 
who have left an indelible mark on the world or Islam These 
scholars have relentlessly fought against the forces of corruption, 
defended the Islamic precepts and teachings and rejuvenated the 
spirit of Islamic icvival besides making valuable contributions to 
the intellectual and academic treasure of their people In fact 
there is no gap at all in the intellectual history of Islam, it is only 
m the presentation of the history or its peoples, which needs 
urgently to be filled in A history of religious revival and 
preaching m Islam would also be an account of the intellectual 
and academic movements which have seen successive ebbs and 
flows of Islamic icaw f akcmng in the past 

However, when the task was taken up, it was realised that an 
article ora small ticatisc will not do justice to the subject It 
would be necessary to wade through the entire historical literature 
along with the available w orks on biography, arts and sciences, 
translations, etc, and ic-evaluatc and compile the available 
material zn a particular manner The leisure required for under¬ 
taking a task of this magnitude has never been available to the 
author, but as the crying need for such a volume impelled me 
take up the work, it was not possible for me to wnic these pages 
without going thiough all the available source matcnal 

It might be made clcai that my puipose is neither to explain 
what is meant by xevival noi to name the few outstanding pciso- 
nalities who are commonly Known as levnalists {mujadthds) but to 
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present an account of the continuous effort made during the past 
thirteen hundred years for stimulating a spirit of reawakening 
among the Muslims, and bring into light those eminent savants 
who rose to the defence of Islam in order to arrest the onslaught 
of the evil forces, gave birth to various movements for upholding 
the Islamic morals and values and, finally, whose efforts made it 
possible for Islam to survive to this day. I would mention several 
persons in this treatise who cannot be called as mujaddids but who 
had worked for the renovation and regeneration of Islamic faith 
and practice and the subsequent generations of Muslims have ever 
remained indebted to them. 

In writing these volumes the following points have been kept 
in view: 


(1) For presenting the view-point of any parriculai person 
or a movement started by him, his own writings or 
sayings have been relied upon. If these have been 
fouqd inadequate, only then help has been taken from 
the writings or descriptions left by his friends, contem¬ 
poraries and pupils. In the latter case more reliable 
and authentic Sources have been given preference with¬ 
out placing undue reliance on those writers who were 
nearer to him in time; trustworthy material has been 
used wherever it could be found, after careful verifica¬ 
tion of the facts 

(2) In portraying the biographical sketches and character 
of the personalities mentioned, light has been shed on 
the intellectual, cultural and academic temperament of 
the time in order to make a correct assessment of the 
achievement of the personage concerned in its true 
perspective. It is necessary to cast a glance on the then 
prevailing situation before a place could be assigned to 
any individual in history. Assessment of any character, 
out of its own context of time and place, according to 
moder n concepts and values might appear to be a work 
of critical study, but there can hardly be anything more 
unjust to ^ personality so evaluated. The success or 
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failure of any individual can only be judged in the 
background of the conditions in which he has had an 
opportunity to strive for a cause, otherwise, the greatest 
and most eminent person can be depicted as a complete 
failure m the light of changed circumstances and 
according to the likes and dislikes of later historians, 
In fact, no historical figure, Islamic or otherwise, can 
claim a lasting recognition if it is viewed from a wrong 
angle* 

(3) Presentation of a few short and sketchy extracts from 
the writings of any author or thinker hardly does any 
justice to him for the thought, message and call of the 
author cannot be presented m a few isolated passages, 
nor the reader can feel any intimacy with the author 
by going through small passages A bit lengthy extracts 
from the writings of important writers, reformers and 
thinkers have, therefore, been given so that the leader 
may himself be in a position to feel the impact of their 
message and make his own estimation of the personality 
he has been introduced. The writer of these pages has 
himself spent considerable time in going through the 
writings of these masters to feel the touch of the tenor 
and spirit of their call The reader can easily discern 
from these pages the attitude of the author towards 
these beacons of moral and spiritual guidance and for 
this I need not apologise to those who would want me 
to be dryly objective# 

(4) I have not simply given extracts from the works of these 
masters but also tried to shed light on the,priceless 
qualities of their head and heart, their endeavours to 
cultivate a living, all-pervading consciousness of the 
Almighty and, also, their moral excellence# The 
combination of consummate academic attainments with 
a burning desire to propitiate God and to earn His 
pleasure are the mark and symbol of these teachers of 
the old The readers of these pages can rightly claim 
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to be allowed to partake m the efflorescence of spirit 
and heart instead of simply gaining acquaintance with 
these men of letters 

(5) The biographical sketches of historic personalities 
drawn out in these pages are not limited to a presenta¬ 
tion of their achievements alone. Wherever their 
contemporaries or subsequent writers have criticised the 
ideas or writings of these persons, or an answer to such 
criticisms has been given, these have also been brought 
out but detractory and intemperate verdicts have not 
been included just to make this work appear more 
critical. 

This is the first volume of this senes Originally I had an 
idea of describing the achievements of Ibn Taymiyah also in this 
volume and thus wanted to finish it with an account of the first 
eight centuries after the Hyrak. However, Ibn Taymiyah and his 
attainments were found to be so epoch-making that an exhaustive 
study of his times and work had to accommodated in the second 
part of this work. The third and most probably the fourth part 
of the book would be devoted to the teachers of India who have 
been the fountainhead of call to religion and renovation of Islamic 
thought in the immediate past. 

Lastly, the author has no hesitation m acknowledging the fact 
that the leisure, peace of mind and the wide study required for 
undertaking a stupendous task of this magnitude has not been 
available to him. Nevertheless, whatever was possible for him to 
do, is before the readers, and this too could not have been 
accompbshed without the help and guidance from God Almighty. 
u There is no kelp save from Allah alone? 9 . 


Rae Bareh: 

4th Rabwil-Awwal. 1374 a h. 


ABUL HASAN <AU 
Dalra Hazrat Shah c A!amultah 



PROLOGUE 


The Necessity of Reformation and Renovation and rrs 

CONTINUITY IN ISLAMIC HISTORY 


life is Ever Changing s 


Islam is the last message of God Almighty; it has been 
presented zn a complete form before the world, which has been 
told that * 

•* This day have l perfected your religion for you and completed 
My favour unto you , and have chosen for you as rehgion 
AL-ISLAM”. 


(Al-Ma Hda;3) 

On the one hand God has been well-pleased to favour 
mankind with a perfect and final religion; on the other, the fact 
is that life is on the move, ever-changing and evolving as someone 
has aptly said. 

Life is ever youthful, 

Continuously on the move, zestful. 

The rehgion bestowed by Omniscient God is grounded in a 
faith in eternal values and transcendental facts, yet, it is also 
zestful, perpetually moving and sufficing for the transformations 
of life. God has endowed His religion with the capacity to turn 
over a new leaf with the changes ringing the world and thus 
provide human beings with an uninterrupted guidance in every 
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phase of their life It can help humanity to find its way at every 
turn and pass. It is not a culture of any particular age or the 
architecture of a particular place preserved in the shape of 
archaeological remains, but a living faith, a masterpiece of 
ingenuity and craftsmanship of the omniscient and Wise Greater • 
That is the measuring of the Mighty, ike Wise . 

[Ye Sin 38) 

the doing of Allah Who perfecteth all things Lo 1 He is 
Informed of what ye do 

[An Namal 88) 

Islamic Age—The Most Fast Changing Era : 

In its being given as the last and universal religion, the 
Ummah of Islam had of necessity to be the last, widespread and 
universal brotherhood so that' it may confront all the nations of 
the world at one time or the other and struggle against such odds 
as no other people have had to face It was, therefore, m the 
fitness of things that the time allocated to this Ummah should be so 
fast-moving and ever-changing as the world has not witnessed m 
its past history 

Divine Arrangements for the Existence of Islam : 

In order to enable the followers of Islam to meet the time- 
bound and extremely variable human needs changing according 
to circumstances, God has bestowed two things upon this Ummah 
First, the precepts and teachings of the Holy Prophet of Islam, 
Mohammad (may the peace of God be upon him), which can 
withstand all changes brought about by time and space, and 
solve all problems posed by the time-bound needs of humanity 
Secondly, the Lord has taken it upon Himself, and, indeed, history 
bears a testimony to the fact, that He shall always be raising such 
beacons of light and learning who will be translating the teachings 
and precepts of Islam into practical life and thus infusing a new 
life-blood into the veins of the Ummah for its march onwards 
This religion has been endowed with a peculiar capacity and 
vitality to produce such men of incomparably high character and 
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behaviour, as are not to be found m other nations. This is not 
merely fortuitous, but, in truth and reality, a fulfilment of the 
preordained arrangement made by God Almighty; for, the 
Umrnh always did get a man of the same type and stature that it 
needed in a particular age 

Attacks on Islam: 

Prom the very inception of its career on this planet, Islam 
had been singled out for such fatal attacks as no other religion 
would have been able to withstand. There have been religions 
which had once conquered the then known world but they could 
not survive under an offensive much less serious than that Islam 
had to face Unlike others, Islam not only overcame all its 
adversaries but was also successful in maintaining its original 
form and purity. If, on the one hand, Assassins posed a grave 
internal danger for the faith and spirit of Islam, the onslaught of 
the Crusaders and the invasion of the Mongols, on the other, were 
sufficient to efface it completely. Had there been any other 
religion placed in such an mviable position as Islam, it would 
certainly have lost its soul and today we would have had to look 
for it m the pages of history. Islam, however, not only survived 
m the face of all these internal and external threats to its very 
existence, but was also able to gain victories in entirely new 
fields. Islam was continuously called upon to resist the onslaught 
of innovations, deviations and misguided interpretations of the 
Qur^an and the Swmak , foreign traditions, heretical rites of the 
worship of saints, relics and tombs, speculative thought, materialism, 
epicureanism and godlessness, and, indeed, it sometimes appeared 
as if Islam would not be able to weather the storm, but the 
conscience of its followers always refused to strike a compromise 
with the evil, and Islam emerged triumphantly on each occasion. 
In every age, it produced a man of God who attacked these 
innovations and deviations with the full weight of unshakable 
conviction and restored the true spirit of the faith; reaffirmed the 
Sumah of the Holy Prophet against the heretical rites, customs 
and foreign influences, propounded the teachings of Islam to 
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contradict speculative thought and materialistic precepts, raised 
the banner of revolt m the face of despots and emperors; con¬ 
demned opulence, luxury and indolence of the rich and enunciated 
the teachings of Islam as the sole valid source of religious, moral 
and political advancement. They provided a new driving force, a 
new life to the Muslims of their time These scholars of impecc¬ 
able worth and ability possessed the priceless gift of intellectual, 
moral and religious capabilities and were beacons of light for 
their contemporaries Each one of these was capable enough to 
expose the manifestations of the Ignorance of his age and to bnng into 
light the correct and unalloyed teachings of Islam before the people. 
This is a clear evidence of the iact that God Almighty has decided 
to keep this religion alive so that it may ultimately provide guidance 
to the wayworn humanity. The fact of the matter is that God has 
ordained that the task entrusted earlier to the piophcts and 
apostles will have to be accomplished by the followers of the 
last Prophet 

Absence of Revivalists in other Faiths : 

We find extremely few persons who have revived and reno¬ 
vated other religions The absence of such teachers for hundreds 
or rather thousands ofyeais in othci religions is striking enough. 
There has hardly been a^iy renovatoi who could pull down the 
innovations and deviations which had found their way into other 
religions, restore the original purity, give a call to shed the accre¬ 
tions, decry the foreign elements, ntcs and customs, wage a wat 
against the inroads of materialistic and pleasure-seeking ideas and 
enlighten the hearts of his co-rehgiomsts by his faith, true spiritual¬ 
ism and a personal example of ennobling sacrifice for Jus cause 

Christianity can particularly be cited as a case in point It 
deviated from its path in the middle of its first century and 
deteriorated from a monotheistic faith to a polytheistic cult—such 
an early retrogression is not to be found clscwhcic It became an 
admixture of the Greek and Buddhist religious thoughts, and, what 
is notewoithy, this happened through the hands of its gieatest 
mentor and teacher, St Paul (10-65 ad). The tinndbnnation 
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v/as really from one world to another, changing its shape and 
content to such an extent that only the name and a few rites of the 
former could survive in the new religion. Ernest De Bunsen 
describes the mutilation undergone by Christianity in these 

words: ^ 

"The doctrinal system recorded in the new Testament 

is not that which Jesus Christ has solemnly preached by 
word and deed. Not in Jesus, but in Paul, the Jewish and 
Christian dissenter, with his hidden wisdom, with his 
figurative interpretation of the Scriptures as being frill of 
types and prophecies of future things, lies the principal 
reason for the existing dissension between Christians on the 
one tide, and Jews and Mahomedans on the other. 
Following Stephen, the promulgator and developer of 
Essemc doctrines, Paul has bi ought the author of 
Christianity m connection with Buddhist tradition. Paul 
has laid the foundation to that amalgamation of antagonistic 
traditions which can be traced in the New Testament- 
Scriptures, and which has presented to the World an 
essentially non-historical image of Christ. Not Jesus, but 
Paul and the later gnostics have framed the principal 
doctrines which during eighteen centuries have been 
recognised as the foundation of orthodox Christianity 1 .” 

During all these years, and even today, Christendom has 
been treading the path shown by St Paul It could not produce 
a man who would have revolted against the antagonistic traditions 
which were made a part and parcel of Christianity by St. Paul. 
No body tried for centuries to bnng back the religion of Jesus 
Christ to the point where the exalted teacher and his disciples Had 
left it At last Martin Luther (1488—1546) raised the banner of 
Reformation m Germany in the sixteenth century, but even his 
effort was limited to certain specific issues j the movement did not 
aim at bringing back the Christendom to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ nor did it represent a revolt against the wrong direction 


1 De Bunsen: p 128 
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that Christianity had been forced to adopt Thus Christianity 
could not produce any revolutionary, and, at the same time, a 
successful movement for its reformation for about fifteen centunes 
Christian scholars too admit the fact that no mentor or movement 
could manage to accomplish a reformation of Christianity during 
the first fifteen hundred years of its career 

J. B Mulhngcr writes in his article on “Reformation” in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica * 

“If, however, we endeavour to assign the causes which 
prevented the Reformation from being carried even to but 
partial success long prior to the 16th century, we can have 
no difficulty m deciding that foremost among them must 
be placed the manner m which the medieval mind was 
fettered by a servile regard for precedant. To the men of 
the Middle ages, whether educated or uneducated, no 
measure of reform seemed defensible which appeared m the 
light of innovation” 1 

The same writer continues at another place m the same 
article 

“The complete failure of these successive efforts uj 
bring about any comprehensive measure of church reform 
is a familiar feet in European history’ 1 2 
And, again 

“Not a few, and some very memorable, efforts had 
been made before the 16th century to bnng about a 
reformation of doctrine, but these had almost invariably 
been promptly visited with the censure of the church” 2 
After Martin Luther, no other person raised a voice against 
the senseless doctrines of the Church and papal supremacy, even 
to the limited extent that Luther did m the sixteenth century 
Christianity -thus continued its journey uninterrupted on the path 
it was forced to tread At last, the Church lost the influence it. 
wedded on the Christendom and gave place to crass materialism 


1 E B R Vol XX, p 320 

2 Ibid, p 321 


PROLOGUE 


The religion of the West today is nothing but materialism, yet, 
Christianity has been unable to bring forth a single individual 
who could have combated the evils of materialism, brought back 
the West to the fountain-head of true religion, restored faith in 
true Christianity and upheld the moral and spiritual values against 
utilitarian, pleasure-seeking norms of the present-day sensate 
culture Instead of accepting the challenge of the modem age 
and finding out solutions to the present problems within the 
religious view of life and the world, the West appears to have lost 
all hope in Christianity itself. 

Almost the same story was repeated m the East also Hindu¬ 
ism lost its way by asundering its relation with the Creator 
of the Universe, giving up its simplicity and depriving itself of the 
moral and spiritual vitality. It became more an impracticable 
and complicated system of speculative thought by losing the chord 
of unalloyed monotheism and equality of mankind , for, these are 
the two basic tenets on which any religion can flourish, with its 
roots deep into the soul of man and branches providing shade and 
solace to the human beings 

Upamshadic writers tried their level best to put a stop to this 
contamination by totally discarding the rituals that had gained 
a foothold into Hinduism, and replacing it by philosophical 
doctrines—a conceptual interpretation of the faith These eluci¬ 
dations being grounded m pantheistic monism or attaining unity 
through plurality were acclaimed m the literary and intellectual 
circles but the masses, who were intellectually at a lower level and 
yearned for rituals and practical manifestation of the monistic 
doctrines, remained unimpressed by the idealism of the Upamshads. 
The result was that Hinduism gradually lost its vitality: dis-satis- 
faction and incredulity gamed ground and the revoU^n^he 

Brahmamc order found expression m Buddhism m the sixth 
century b c. 


* ^ B l Uddha , fOUnded * new rch S ion <* * can be so named, for 
Buddhism eliminated the concepts of Divinity, Hereafter and 

rcquital-the essential ingredients for any religion) which opposed 

the then prevalent caste system and Brahmamc ritual order, «mght 


% 
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annihilation of human misery through suppression of all desires— 
the will-to-hve and will-to-possess>—and commended moral 
behaviour, right mental attitude, non-violence, kindness and social 
service. It rapidly spread to south-east Asia and a few other 
countries. 

Buddhism, however, soon deviated from the teachings of its 
founder. Incorporating into its system the idol worship and 
ritualism against which Buddhism had started its career, there 
remained nothing to distinguish it from Hinduism except the 
numerous categories of gods and goddesses to which the latter owed 
allegiance Buddhism was ever willing to adapt itself to the 
environment of local conditions where it spread , it was divided 
into numerous sects, incorporated superstitions, complicated ideas 
and concepts and degenerated into a cess-pool of moral corruption 
Prof Ishwar Topa observes in Hindustani Tamaddun 

“ .. the Kingdom that was established under the 
patronage of Buddhism began to present a vast scene of 
idolatry The atmosphere m the monasteries was changing 
and heretic innovations were being introduced one after 
another ,,J 

The degeneration of Buddhism has been described thus by 
Jawahar Lai Nehru in the Discovery of India 

“Brahmanism made of Buddha an avalary a god So 
did Buddhism. The Mahayana doctrine spread rapidly, 
but it lost in quality and distinctiveness what it gained in 
extent The monasteries became rich centres of vested 
interests, and their discipline became lax Magic and 
superstition crept into popular forms of worship There was 
a progressive degeneration of Buddhism in India after the 
first millennium of its existence Mrs Rhys Davis points 
out its diseased state during that period ‘Under the over¬ 
powering influence of these sickly imaginations the moral 
teachings of Gautama have been almost hid from view 
The theories grew and flourished, each new step, each new 


1 Dr Ishwar Topa , Vol X, pp 137-13B 
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hypothesis demanded another, until the whole sky was 
filled with forgeries of the brain, and the nobler and simpler 
lessons of the founder of the religion were smothered 
beneath the glittering mass of metaphysical subtleties 1 . - - 
There were several bright periods subsequently and many 
remarkable men arose. But both Brahminism and 
Buddhism deteriorated and degrading practices grew up in 
them It became difficult to distinguish the two ” 2 3 
In none of the countries m which Buddhism had spread a 
person was born during the long period of its rule, who could 
reform the degenerated Buddhism, infuse the breath of new life 
into it and bring it back to the teachings of Gautama 

Hinduism gradually absorbed Buddhism into itself and finally 
Sankaracharya banished it almost totally from India m the eighth 
century by reviving the old Hindu faith* Hardly any trace of 
Buddhism was left in India , wherever it still survived, it was little 
more than a decadent, local cult of no importance On the other 
hand, Sankaracharya, endowed with intelligence, courage and 
religious fervour succeeded in eliminating Buddhism from India 
but he could not or perhaps never intended to revive the ancient 
Hindu religion in its original and pristine punty by inculcating 
faith in the unity of die Supreme Being, direct relationship between 
man and God, equality and social justice As a result, both the 
Indian religions, Hinduism and Buddhism, still survive with the 
sickly characteristics of their decadent state viz superstitious beliefs 
and rituals, idolatry and caste system. V. S Ghate, the late 
Professor of Sanskrit in Elphmstone College, Bombay, writing on 
Sankaracharya in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics says 
that c the greatest object of Sankara’s labours was the revival of the 
system of religion and philosophy taught m the Upamsad&\ 
Sankara, succeeded m putting down the hetrodox systems and 
establishing the doctrine of pantheistic monism, as presented in 


1 Taken from Radhaknshnan’s 'Indian Philosophy' 

2 Nehru, pp 141*142 

3 E R E , p 186 * 
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the Upantshads and the Bhagutad Gita , but he ‘did not attack or 
destroy idolatory* 1 Sankara, condemned all ritualism and Karama 
and at the same time defended the worship of popular gods, which 
was to him a 'symbolism rather than ldoIatoryV Sankara consi¬ 
dered idolatory a necessity at one stage of religious growth which 
is either given up or suffered to remain from its harmlessness when 
the religious spirit is mature Thus Sankara 'allowed idols as 
symbols of the great infinite for those who cannot rise themselves 
to the comprehension of the one, changeless, non-quahfied 
Brahman * 2 N 

In this way all the efforts made from the time of Sankar- 
acharya down to Dayanand Sarswati and Mahatma Gandhi to 
reform the eastern religions proved fruitless to renovate Hinduism 
and Buddhism m a manner to make them compatible with revela¬ 
tion, religious urge of humanity and the requirements of changing 
times* These religions have, as a result of this .stagnation, 
succumbed to materialism, the vast areas of human life and 
behaviour have drifted beyond their reach while they have them¬ 
selves taken shelter behind temples and shrines, soulless rituals and 
traditions Any number of obscurantist movements working for 
the revival of the ancient Indian languages and culture can be 
seen at work m the country today but none is capable of giving a 
soul-atirrmg call inviting people back to religion by reinterpreting 
the true content of religious and moral faith in the light of current 
needs 

No religion can maintain its vigour for long and offer a 
satisfying answer to the questions of ever-changing life unless it 
can produce guides and standard-bearers who can infuse a breath 
of new life into its followers through their personal example of 
unflinching faith, moral and spiritual excellence, immaculate 
sincerity, heroic sacrifice, self-confidence, ardent zeal, intellectual 
eminence and erudite scholarship Life always poses new problems, 
temptations of flesh are ever on its side, materialistic urge in man 
always impels him to take the ways of self-indulgence and 

1 E R 'B , p 189 * 

2 Ibid 

\ 
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licentiousness, and, at the same time, we have always had men who 
were ardent and zealous supporters of the epicurean view and 
affluent living, materialistic brilliance and worldly success There¬ 
fore, unless a religion also gets indefatigable defenders, renovators 
and redeemers who can face the challenge of atheism and 
materialism, it cannot hope to remain a living force for its 
followers for long 

Defence Against Heresy * 

* 

History bears a testimony to the fact that there has never been 
a spell, however brief, during the past one and a half thousand 
years when the message of Islam was eclipsed or its teachings were 
engulfed by heresy, and the Islamic conscience became dormant 
enough to accept a contaminated faith. Whenever an effort was 
made from any quarter whatsoever to distort the tenets of Islam, 
pervert or falsify its teachings, or it was attacked by sensist- 
materialism, some one invariably came forward to accept the 
challenge and fight it out to the grief of Islam’s adversary. 
History records many a powerful movement in its day, which 
posed a danger For Islam but now it is difficult to find out even 
the true impact of its thought Only a few people know today 
what Qadnyah (Rationalists believing in free will), Jakmiyah 
(Determimsts) fllu&X (Dissenters), creation of the Qur’an, Existen¬ 
tialist Monism, Din-i-Ilnhi 7 etc, exactly mean, although these 
represented, at one time or the other, very important schools of 
thought and, with the most powerful imperial powers of their 
day and some extremely learned and able persons at their 
back they had threatened to stifle Islam. Finally, however, 
it was Islam which gained ascendancy over these contending 
- forces< Tiiese powerful movements are known today as simply 
different schools of thought and are to be found now m philoso¬ 
phical and dialectical treatises Hus tradition of struggle 
against un-Islam, the spirit to preserve and renovate the p^estme 
teachings of the faith and the effort to infuse people with a revo¬ 
lutionary spirit to reassert the divine message are as old as 
Islam itself. 
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Lost Sources of History: 

The responsibility for not bringing to light this memorable 
chapter of Islamic History does not exclusively rest with the 
historians All those persons are equally responsible who refuse to 
accord recognition to the works not formally categorised as 
historical literature and catalogued as such m one or the other 
library. A vast treasure of information on the social, political 
and historical events of the bygone days is m fact to be found 
in the religious works which can serve as a valuable source of 
history. These are the wutmgs of the religious savants and 
scholars wherein they have laid bare their innermost feelings, 
given numerous accounts of the incidents they or their contem¬ 
poraries had come across, quoted their teachers and mentors 
and recorded proceedings ol the profound and heartfelt reunions 
of their masters and fellows There are compilations of letters 
and discourses from which we can gain access to the thoughts and 
ideas, feelings and emotions of their writers There are also 
monographs wutten for the refutation of innovations and devia¬ 
tions or to censure the wavwaid sections of society. If one could 
extend his vision to all these writings and had had time to cull out 
relevant data from these works, a complete and detailed history of 
Islamic missionary effort could be wnlten to show that the effort 
to re-kmdle the fire of religious ardour and dynamic energy 
into the followers of Islam has never ceased for a moment and 
that the Muslims too have never remained cold or indifferent 
to the call 

Legacy of Islam s 

This is a legacy of Islam which we have inherited But, by 
legacy we do not mean licic a ‘bequest’, for Islam is a living 
religion What we have really inherited is the treasure consisting 
of the sureness of conviction, and immutable faith, Traditions of 
the Prophet, higher moral values, canonical laws and the magni¬ 
ficent Islamic literature which has been bequeathed to us by every 
single individual who ever worked for the establishment of the 
kingdom of God, braved the dangers of ignorance and materi- 
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alism, gave a call for the Din of Allah* revived the teachings of 
Islam and filled the people with faith and enthusiasm. In truth 
and reality, all those persons who have re-onented Islam through 
painstaking researches into its original sources and re-inter- 
pietation of its doctrines, defended Islam against philosophies and 
schools of thought incompatible with it; saved it from discord 
and turmoil, compiled the Traditions of the Prophet or presided 
over different schools of Fiqak ; showed to others the path of 
temperance and moderation, censured the society for its way¬ 
wardness and made it turn from that path, dispelled the doubts 
by examining and elucidating die fundamentals of reason and 
logic , founded the new science of dialectics; carried on the work 
left by prophets and apostles of God, filled the people with zeal 
and self-confidence in their own inherent vitality ; made the most 
inveterate enemies of Islam to acknowledge its truth—in short, all 
those who have pressed their spiritual, moral and intellectual 
capabilities to the service of the faith and, not unoften, accomp¬ 
lished what emperors and conquerors could never have achieved— 
have contributed to the legacy now owned by us and deserve our 
respect and approbation. Had not these defenders of Islam 
worked with ardent zeal and immaculate sincerity and made 
heroic sacrifices for the cause held dear by them, we would not 
have inherited what has been recounted m this volume and which 
still contains a reservoir of guidance and inspiration for us. We 
caq be rightly proud of these ancestors of ours and present with 

confidence the story of their work and achievements before other 
nations 

The writer of these pages has endeavoured to depict the 
picture of these eminent personalities and described what in his 
judgment can rightly be ascribed as their accomplishment in the 
field of Islamic revival and renovation 


CHAPTER I 


UMAR IBN ABDUL AZIZ 

Reformist Endeavours of the First Century: 

Soon after the Khilafate-Rfokida (the nght-guided caliphate} 
came to an end and the Ummayyad empire, which was more 
Arab than Islamic, consolidated itself, the need ior reformation 
and renovation in Islam was felt keenly Customs, traditions 
and remembrances of the pagan past, which had been discredited 
and repressed under the impact of the Prophet’s teachings and the 
vigilant eye of the Khilqfat-i-RUshtda , began to re-assert themselves 
among the new Arab converts to'Islam, The then Government 
was not organised according to the dictates of the Qur 3 Sn and 
the Surmah; its guiding lights were Arab diplomacy, expediency 
and interest of the State, Arab racialism, tribal pride, partisan 
spirit and nepotism, regarded as unpardonable sms during the 
days of the Kfnlafat-i-Rtishtda, became the hall-mark of the new 
aristocracy* The unruly spirit of the Arabs, which had sought 
asylum m the far off deserts, returned again to re-assert itself; 
extravagance, pretentiousness and boastfulness took the place of 
virtuous deeds and moral excellence , 1 Bait-ul-m&l (the State 

-mm— 

1 The then mentality is aptly demonstrated by Abul Faraj Isb'ham m his 
book 'Aghcm'y in which he has related how two Arab Chiefs of the 
XJmmayyad period, Haushab and c Ikramah, vyingly challenged each other 
about the quantity of food required to feed the household and guests 
of each As Haushab was likely to win in the contest, c Ikramah pur¬ 
chased several hundred bags of flour, distributed it amongst his tribesmen 
for kneading and asked them to pile up the dough in a pit which was 
covered with grass He then managed to get Haushab*s horse pass over 
the pit As the poor beast fell into the pit, its neck and head being only 
\isible above the dough, ‘Ikramah’s fame about the quantity of dour 
required to feed his tribe soon spread far and wide, and many poets 
sang of his greatness (Ranntlt vl~Mathahlh Vol I, pp 176-177) 
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Exchequer) became personal property of the Caliphs who wasted 
public money on professional poets, eulogists, jugglers and 
buffoons The courtiers of the rulers began to be accoidcd a 
preferential treatment which gave them heart to bicalc the law of 
the land 1 2 Music and singing grew almost to a craze 1 

The extravagant rulers, surrounded by dissolute parasites 
who flocked to the capital, demoralised the society and produced 
an aristocracy resembling the pagan Arab wastrels of the age of 
Ignorance in moials and behaviour. It appeared as if the 
pre-Islanuc Ignorance had returned with a vendetta to settle its 
accounts of the past forty years with Islam 

Keligious Teachers of the Ummayyad period: 

Although crass materialism had captured the soul of the 
ruling classes during the Ummayyad period, the masses had still 
not forsaken the moral values and the deep-seated deference for 
Islamic teachings The regard for moral worth and tenets of 
Islam ms due mainly to those scholars of impeccable worth and 
ability who weic held in high esteem by the masses for their 
moral and spiritual excellence, selflessness, piety, sagacity and 
beneficence Outside the govcinmental circles these persons 
wedded tremendous influence over the people which acted as a 
corrective force and saved the masses from falling a prey to the 
pull of wordly temptations The person most respected and 
loved during the period was c Ali ibn Husain (Zamul c Abdln) 
In the simple, pure and saintly life led by him, c Ah ibn Husain 
had no peer Once Hisham ibn c Abdul-Mahk, the crown pnnee, 
came to the Ka c aba for Taufif (circumambulation) but owing to 

1 The famous Christian poet Akhtal (d 59/701) once came complete!} drunk* 
m the court of Caliph 'Abdul-Malik Ibn Mai wan, wine dripping from 
Ins beaid and the cross on Ins chest, but nobody liad the courage to 
remonstrate him (Aghant, Vol VII, pp 177-178) 

2 Once a famous singer of Iraq Hunain, visited Madina along with his 
party Such a large crowd gathered to hear his iccital that the roof of 
the house in which lie was singing gave way and Hunain died alter 
receiving severe injuries ( ighani , Vol II, pp 122-123) 
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the huge gathering he could not reach the Hqjr-x-AswatL He, 
therefore, sat down to wait till he could get a chance to kiss it. 
In the meantime c Ali ibn Husain arrived and the people at once 
cleared the way for him to make the TawSf and kiss Hajr-i-Aswad. 
Everyone present in the Ka'aba received c Ali ibn Husain with 
the utmost deference. At last Hisham, pretending as if he did 
not know c Ali ibn Husain, asked who he was. The poet Farzdaq, 
who happened to be present on the occasion instantaneously 
composed an introductory ode for c Ali ibn Husain. It is reported 
that certain additions were made to this famous ode later on but 
it is still regarded as a masterpiece of Arabic poetry. It opened 
with the verse: 

Pebbles and paths of Mecca affirm his virtue; 

The House of God knows him well as the environs do. 

Other highly reputed religious scholars 1 of outstanding piety 
during the Ummayyad period were Hasan al-Muthanna, his son 
c Abdullah-al-Mahadh, Salim ibn c Abdullah ibn c Umar, Qasim ibn 
Muhammad ibn Abti Bakr, Sa c eed ibn Musay c ib and c Urwah ibn 
Zubair. Complete detachment from the ruling circles of their 
day, immaculate selflessness, unswerving truthfulness, readiness to 
serve and make any sacrifice for the cause of religion, erudition 
and moral Worth had made each of these persons an ideal of 
Islamic piety. The demoralisation that had set in owing to the 
immoral conduct of the ruling elite was undoubtedly on the 
increase but the moral influence weilded by these persons on the 
masses was not without a salutary effect, their pure and simple life 
was a standing reproach to the unprincipled this-wordhness of 
the rulers, which made people think of reforming their intem¬ 
perate life 

Political Revolution s 

Gradually the contaminating influxion of the political revolu¬ 
tion deepened and spread out, and, at the same time, there was a 


1 For a detailed description ut al-Znhbi : Vol I, pp 46, 77,84 and 53, and 
Sxfat tis-Safivah • Vol II, pp 44,47,49 and 50 
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marked decrease in the number of religious teachers who could 
exert a strong and ennobling influence over the people like the 
pious souls of the preceding period Now it became impossible to 
revitalize the people and fill them with the faith and moral worth 
without a revolution in the State itself 

The Ummayyad power was, however, entrenched in such a 
firm military strength that it was not possible to dislodge it, 
nor there existed any internal or external force which could 
dare to challenge it Not long before two efforts made by Husain 
ibn c Ali and c Abdul!ah ibn Zubair had proved abortive and one 
could hardly expect any more armed insurrection for bringing 
about a political revolution Autocratic and hereditary form of 
government had produced a despondency which had left no hope 
for any change in the prevailing conditions and it appeared as if 
the fate of Muslims had been scaled for a fairly long time It 
required a miracle alone for the Islamic precepts to find an 
expression again in the political law guiding the community’s 
behaviour And the miracle did happen at the most appro¬ 
priate time 

Accession of c Umar ibn c Abdul c Aziz x 

The miracle was the accession of c Umar ibn c Abdul c Azlz to 
the throne m 99 a h (717 ad) He was a grandson of Marwan 
and his mother, Unun c Asim, was a grand-daughter of € Umar I, 
the second Caliph The Ummayyad and the Farooqi families 
were thus jointly represented 1 m c Umar II, surnaraed as 

1 ‘Umar I had ordered that nobody should adulurau. milk b) mixing water 
into it Once, while wandering about at night to inquire into the condition 
of the people, he heard a woman asking her daughter to mix water into 
the milk before the day-break The girl refused by reminding her mother 
of the order gi\cn by the Caliph When the mother retorted by saying 
that the Caliph was not present and he would not know of it, the daughter 
replied that God is Omniscient even if Caliph was not present ‘Umar 1 
was so pleased with the reply that he asked his son ‘3sim to marry* the 
girl, saying that he hoped that she will give birth to a man uho would 
rule over Arabia L Umar II was the daughter's son of 'Ssim ( f Abdul 
Hakam pp 17-18) 
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the pious Caliph, who brought about the much-needed 
revolution. 

^Umar ibn c Abdul c AzIz was born in 61 a.h He was a 
cousin of the preceding Caliph, Sul aim an ibn c Abdul Malik and 
had been posted as Governor of Madina since the time of Walld 
ibn. c Abdul Malik, the Caliph before SulaimSn. The life led by 
him as Governor was entirely different from that he adopted as a 
Caliph. He was known as a polished and decorous aristocrat of 
refined taste Anybody could tell from the fragrance of perfumes 
he used that c Umar has passed that way. He was all the rage 
for the fashionable youths of his day. Except for his integrity of 
character and righteous disposition there was nothing to suggest 

that he was destined to perform a memorable task in the history 
of Islam. 

But he proved to be a standing miracle of Islam. The very 
way he ascended to the Caliphate was miraculous; for, nobody 
could have predicted the dramatic turn that the events took in 
bringing him to the throne He could not have hoped to be any¬ 
thing more than a viceroy under the hereditary custom of 
accession to the Caliphate, but God had willed otherwise. 
Sulaiman ibn c Abdul Malik fell seriously ill and lost all hopes of 
recovery. He was anxious to leave the throne to one of his sons 
who were still minors. Shaken with this anxiety he got his sons 
put on longer dresses, uniforms and armours so that they might 
appear sizeable, but all his efforts proved fruitless. In his dread- 
ful agony, he cast a pathetic glance over his sons and said: “ He 
is really fortunate who has grown-up sons”. R^ja 3 ibn Haiwah 
happened to be present at the time and he promptly proposed 
Umar ibn c Abdul Q Azlz as the successor to the throne. Caliph 
Sulaiman accepted the suggestion and thus by his timely inter¬ 
vention Rqa> rendered yeoman service for the revival of Islam. 

Character of c Uznar II: 

Immediately upon his accession, c Umar dismissed prov incial 
governors known to be cruel or unjust to the people. All the 
ery and valuable presents brought before him on accession 
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to the throne were deposited in the State treasury He was now 
a completely changed man; he considered himself a successor to 
Caliph c Umar I, son of KhattSb, rather than Sulaxman ibn c Abdul 
Malik Slaves of the royal household were emancipated, the 
royal court modelled after Persian and Byzantine Royal patterns 
was now marked by an austere and primitive simplicity. He 
returned to the State not only his ancestoral fief but even the 
valuables and jewellery his wife had received from her father and 
brothers He led such a simple and ascetic hie as it would have 
been difficult to find among the monks and recluses much less the 
kings and emperors. On several occasions he was late for Friday 
prayers since he had to wait till his only shirt dried up after a 
wash Before Caliph c Umar II ascended to the throne Bmtul-Mnli 
the public treasury, was treated as a personal property of the King 
from which members of royal family were granted enormous sums, 
but now they had to be content with the paltry stipends Once, 
when he was talking to his daughters, he noticed that the children 
cupped their mouths while talking to him. On making enquiries 
he found that since only pulses and onions were available m his 
house on the day which had been taken by the children, they 
cupped their mouths lest its smell should offend him With tears 
in his eyes, c Umar said “ My child, would you like to have 
sumptuous food and your father to be consigned to Hell 1 7 ” He 
was the ruler of the mightiest empire of his day but he did not 
have enough money to perform the Hcq}. He once asked his 
servant if he had saved anything so that he could go-for the Haj] 
The servant informed him that he had only ten or twelve dinars 
and thus he could not undertake the journey After a few days, 
c Umar II received a sum sufficient to perform the Haj) from 
his personal holdings The servant congratulated c Umar II, 
and said that now he could go for the Hcqj c Umar II however, 
replied • “We have been deriving benefit from these holdmgs 
since a long time Now Muslims have a right to enjoy its fruits 
Then he got the entire proceeds deposited m the public treasury 


c Abdul Hakam, p 55 
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c Umar II never spent more than two dirhams on his mess* 
mg. If any official came to see him and began talking of the 
Caliph's private affairs, he would promptly put off the candle 
provided by the State and ask for his own candle to be brought 
in. He would nevei use the hot water taken from the State 
mess or even inhale the fragrance of musk belonging to the 
Bait-ul-Mftl 1 . 

c Umar II was careful not for his peison alone. He always 
exhorted the State officials to be extremely cautious in their 
dealings involving the State property The Govei nor of Madina, 
Abu-Bakr ibn Hazm had submitted an application to SulaimSn 
ibn c Abdul Malik demanding candlesticks and a lamp-glass for 
the official work By the time the requisition reached the Caliph, 
SulaunSn had died and it was placed before c Umar II He 
wrote “ O Abu-Bakr, I remember the days when you wandered 
duiing the dark nights of winter without candlesticks and light, 
and, were you then m a better condition than now * I hope you 
have now enough candlesticks to spare a few foi conducting the 
business of the State. 2 3 ” Similarly on another request made For 
supply of paper for official work, he remarked • “Make the point 
of.your pen finer, write closely and concisely, for, Muslims do not 
require such detailed reports which are unnecessarily a burden 
on the State exchequer.” 2 

Extreme cautiousness, moderation, simplicity and unaffected 
piety were not the only feature of c Umar’s character. He trans¬ 
formed the viewpoint of his government making the weal of the 
people the sole object of administration. Before c Umar II the 
State was concerned mainly with collecting revenues and spending 
it, having nothing to do with the moral guidance and religious 
instruction of the people The historic dictum of c Umar II that 
‘Muhammad was sent as a Prophet and not as a collector’ 2 


1 c Abdul-Hakam, p 44 

2 Jbtd, p 64 

3 AbU Yusuf, p 75 
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adequately illustrates the objective he had set before the State 
under him In truth and reality, during the entire period of his 
Caliphate he sought to translate this idea into practice He 
always preferred principles, moral dictates and demands of the 
faith to political expediency and never cared a whit lor pecuniary 
losses suffered by the State if the policy commended by religion 
entailed it During his reign the non-Muslims were embracing 
Islam m ever-increasing numbers which meant a dwindling 
income from the poll-tax. As the sharp fall m revenues posed a 
danger to the financial stability of the State, c Umar’s attention 
was drawn towards it But his reply was that the situation was 
eminently m accord with the objectives underlying the prophets 
hood of Muhammad To another official he wrote “I would 
be too glad if all the non-Muslims embrace Islam and (owing to 
the drying up of income from poll-tax) we have to take up culti¬ 
vation for earning our living 9,1 A fixed amount of land revenue 
was to be remitted by the provincial Government of Yaman every 
year whether it had a favourable crop or not c Umar II ordered 
that the revenues should be assessed in accordance with the 
agricultural production every year He added that he would 
willingly accept it even if a handful of grain were to be received 
m pursuance of his order. 1 2 3 He discontinued levy of octroi 
throughout the kingdom saying that it was prohibited by the 
Qur 5 Sn 

0 my people f Gtve full measure and full weight injustice 
and wrong not people in respect of their goods And do not evil tn 
the earth 9 causing corruption 

{Hud 85) 

c Umar II used to say that people have made octroi lawful by 
changing its name. 8 Barring the few taxes allowed by the 
Shan L ah , he abolished all taxes and duties levied by his 


1 jMi atiaqtb, p 64 

2 «Abdul Hakam, p 126 

3 IbtA p 99 
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predecessors. 1 All the land and sea routes were opened for 
trade without any embargo whatsoever. 2 3 

Far-reaching reforms were introduced in the administration 
of the kingdom. Some of the steps taken were Weights and 
measures were standardised, 2 State officials were precluded from 
entering into any business or trade,® unpaid labour was made 
illegal, 4 5 6 7 pasture-lands and game-preserves reserved for the royal 
family or other dignitaries were distributed to the landless 
cultivators or made a public property, 8 strict measures were taken 
to stop illegal gratification of state employees who were forbidden 
to accept gifts,* all officers holding responsible posts were directed 
to afford adequate facilities to those who wanted to present their 
complaints to them m person, a proclamation was made every 
year on the occasion of pilgrimage that any one who would 
bring to the notice of administration, any mal-treatment by an 
State official or prefer a useful suggestion, shall be rewarded 100 
to 300 dinars 1 

Solicitude for Moral Reformation: 

After the Khil<if<it-t-R(ishida came to an end, the Caliphs began 
to consider themselves simply as monarchs and administrators; they 
were neither capable nor had the time to bother about the moral 
and social conditions of their subjects In fact, the Caliphs were 
never expected to advise people in religious affairs, take steps for 
their moral, religious or spiritual advancement or assume the role 
of a pulp iter. This was considered to be the domain of scholars 
and religious luminaries, c uhnO. and traditiomsts. c Umar Ibn 
c Abdul c AzIz did away with this dichotomy and proved himself to 


1 c Abdul Hakam, p 99 

2 Ibid , p 98 

3 Ibid,? 99 

4 Ibid , p 100 

5 Ibid ,p 97 

6 Ibid , p 162 

7 Ibid , p 141 
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by really a successoi of the Prophet, as his office implied No 
sooner did he ascend the Caliphate, he sent out quite lengthy letters 
and directives which dealt with more about religious and moral 
reforms than with the so-called administrative affairs His edicts 
embodied a spirit of preaching, religious and moral, rather than 
the dispensation of government In his letters he would compare 
the social and moral condition of people with that m the days of 
the Prophet and early Caliphate and elaborate the fiscal and admi¬ 
nistrative system required to bring about an Islamic regenaration, 1 
impress on the governors and generals the importance of timely 
performance of their prayers and presiding at these services, 2 3 4 5 6 ex¬ 
hort public servants to inculcate the awe of God and meticulously 
follow the regulations of the Shan c ah,' t charge his officers with the 
responsibility of spreading the message of Islam in the provinces 
under them, wluch he considered to he the sole objective of Divine 
revelation and the prophethood of Muhammad,* insist on the 
enforcement of what is incumbent and on the prevention of that 
which is forbidden, and warn them of the harmful effects of neg¬ 
lecting this obligation , s elaborate the criminal law of Islam and 
instruct the magistrates to be lenient m awarding punishments, 0 
draw attention towards the deviations and innovations, customs 
and foreign traditions that had found a way into the life of the 
people, forbid lamentations and put a stop to the custom requinng 
women to accompany the funeral processions as well as their pub¬ 
lic appearance, 7 denigrate tribal partisanship, 7 and, prohibit laxity 
in the use of nabidh which gradually led to drinking bouts and to 
numerous other vices 8 


1 < Abdul Hakam, p 69 

2 Ibid , p 79 

3 Ibid , p 92 

4 Ibid t pp 93-94 

5 Ibid p 167 

6 Ibid , pp 80-8] 

7 Ibid , p MB 

8 Ibid f p 102 
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Compilation of Traditions s 

The study and cultivation of religious sciences did not escape 
attention of c Umar ibn c Abul c Azlz Drawing the attention of an 
eminent man of letters of his time, Abfi Bakr ibn Hazm, towards 
compilation of the traditions of the Holy Prophet, he wrote . 

“Reduce into writing whatever traditions of the Holy 
Prophet you can collect, for I fear that after the traditionists 
pass away, the knowledge will also perish/ 93 

He made a pointed reference to the collections of c Umrah bint 
c Abdur RahmSn Ansanyah and QSsim ibn Muhammad ibn AbQ 
Bakr winch he wanted to be recorded. The task was not simply 
entrusted to AbQ Bakr ibn Hazm but circulars were issued to pro¬ 
vincial governors and other notable c tilemU commanding them to 
f collect all the traditions of the Prophet of Islam wherever these 
could be found* Simultaneously, c Umar II also granted stipends 
to those entrusted with the task so that they could pursue the job 
whole-heartedly * 

c Umai ibn ‘Abdul c Azlz was himself a man of lMw.n|, and 
he took keen interest in the interpretation of the Traditions and 

cannon law In the beginning of his Caliphate he circulated an 
edict which said : 

“Islam has laid down certain limits, duties and obhga- 
tions. Whoever will follow these, shall be rewarded by a 
truer content of the faith, but those who do not pursue these, 
their faith shall remain imperfect. If God keeps me live, I 
•will teach you the fundamentals of the faith and will 

you follow these, but if I die earlier, I won’t care, for I am 
not at all eager for your company ”* 

Defender of die Faith: 

err ; Slamic bought and spirit of religion that 

Umar ibn Abdul Am tried to infuse among the Mmlim. 


1 Bukhfin Vol X, p 20 

2 ‘Abdul Hakaxn, p 167 

3 BukhSrT (lMMhfa) l vol I,p 6 
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and give a practical shape thiough the State he presided, can be 
gauged from the letters and edicts he issued fiom time to time to 
the different functionaries or his government* These despatches 
show what a deep undet standing of Islam he had without the least 
trace of prc-Islamic Ignorance or the stamp of Ummayyad royalty* 

It was once reported to him that certain tribal chiefs and 
Ummayyad aristocrats had revived the pagan custom 1 of entering 
into alliances and were giving a call to one another m the name of 
tribal soli dm lly during their lights and forays This custom cut at 
the very loot of Islamic concept of brotherhood and the social 
order it wanted to bring into existence Earlier rulers would 
have been complacent at it or even encouraged the practice as a 
political expediency but c Umai ibn 'Abdul 'Aziz, being fully alive 
to the pernicious implications of the practice, issued an order to 
Dhahhak ibn c Abdur-Rahm«in for cuibmg the evil forthwith In 
it he writes 

“Praise be to God and peace unto His Apostle. There¬ 
after you should know that Allah does not like any religion 
other than Islam, which he has chosen for Himself and His 
bondsmen Allah has been pleased to honour His religion, 
Islam, with an Scripture, which lias made Islam distinct 
from un-Islam In it He says 

Now hath come unto you light from Allah and a plain Scripture 
Whereby AUah gutdelh him who seehelh His good pleasure unto 
paths of peace He bnngclh them out of darkness unto light by Hts 
decree and gutdelh them unto a straight path 

{Al~Mai*da : 15-16) 

Allah also says 

With truth We have sent it down , and with truth had it 
descended 

And We have sent thee as naught else saoe a bearer of good 
* tidings and a wamer 

(Sant Israel : 165) 

1 A prc-Islamic custom under which two tribes took an oath of feahty to 
help each other in every eventuality irrespective of the jutice or otherwise 
of the cause for which their help was to be sought 
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“God Almighty endowed prophethood on Muhammad 
(peace be upon him) and revealed the Scripture to him. 
Then, O Arabs, as you know, you lived in ignorance, idolatry 
and impurity, were plunged in poverty, disorder and chaos; 
fights and forays baulked large m your life, you were looked 
down upon by others, and, whatever little light of Divine 
Guidance was available to other nations, you were deprived 
even of that There was no perversion and depravity 
which was not to be found amongst you. If you lived, 
yours was a life of ignorance and infidelity, and, if you 
died, you were consigned to the Hell. At last Allah saved 
you from these evils, idolatry and anarchy, hatred and con¬ 
flicts Although many amongst you denied and decried 
the Prophet of God, he remained steadfast m his endeavour 
till a few poor people amongst you responded to his call 
Fearing the worst, these men always ran for their lives but 
God gave them asylum, sent His succour to them and gave 
them strength through those whom He chose to enlighten 
with Islam The Prophet of God was to depart from this 
world and Allah had to fulfil the promise made to TTts 
messenger. The piomise of Allah never changes but none 
save a few of the faithful believed in what God Almighty 
had promised 

He it is Who hath sent Hts messenger with the guidance and 
the Religion of Truth , that He may cause it to prevail over all 
religion; however much the idolaters may be averse. 

n ( Al-Taubah 33) 

“In another verse Allah has promised to the Muslims. 

Mah hath promised suck of you as believe and do good 

works that He will surely make them to succeed (the present rulers) 

in the earth even as He caused those who were before them to 

succeed (others) ; and that He will surely establish for them their 

religion which He hath approved for them , and will give them tn 

exchange safety after this fear. - They serve Me. They ascribe 
nothing as partner unto Me 


(An-NOr : 55) 
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“Allah has fulfilled the promise made by him to H» 
Prophet and the Muslims Theieforc, O Muslims, re¬ 
member that whatever God Almighty lias bestowed on you 
is solely on account of Islam , you are victorious on your 
enemies in the woild and will be raised as a witness unto 
others in the Hcreaftci But for Islam, you have no 
refuge m this wo rid nor after death , you have nothing to 
fall back upon noi a source of strength, no protection, no 
safeguard And if you me fortunate enough to see the 
fulfilment of the promise made by Allah, you need to pm 
your hopes m the abode of the Hereafter, since God has 
said . 

As for (he Abode of (he Hereafter toe assign t( unto those 
who seek not oppression in the earthy nor yet corruption 

The sequel is for those who ward off (evil) 

{Al-Qasas • 83) 

“I wain you of the disaster that will befall you if you 
do not act according to the teachings of the QuPUn The 
bloodshed and disorder, turmoil and affliction to which 
you had been exposed as a result of disregarding the 
guidance provided by the Scripture is recent history* You 
should, therefore, desist fiom what has been prohibited by 
Allah m His Scripture, for, there is nothing more dreadful 
than the admonition sounded by God Almighty I have 
been constrained to write this letter on account of the 
reports reaching me from the countryside about those who 
have been recently sent there as stewards and administra¬ 
tors These are an ignorant and stupid set of persons who 
are not aware of God’s commandments, they have for* 
gotten the special favour and benevolence of Allah over 
them or they have rather shown ingratitude for the 
undeseived favours besiowed on them I have been told 
that they seek the help of the people of Mudhar and Yaman, 
for they think that these tribes are their allies and partisans 
Glorified be Allah, Who alone deserves all praise. What 
an ungrateful and ill-beseeming people these are, and how 
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inclined they are to invite death, destruction and doom ! 
They have no eyes to see what a despicable position they 
have chosen for themselves, nor are they aware how they 
have deprived themselves of peace and amity. Now I 
realise that miscreants and ruffians are shaped as such by 
their own intentions and also that Hell was not created in 
vain Have they never heard of the commandment of God 
Almighty 7 

The bdtevers are naught else than brothers . Therefore make 
peace between your brethren and observe your duly to Allah (ha ' 
haply ye may obtain mercy 

(Al-HujurZt . 10), 

And have they not heard this verse too 7 

This day have I perfected your religion far you and completed 
My favour unto you, and have chosen for you as religion 
AL-ISLAM 


(Al-Ma'idah 3), 

{ I have been told that certain tribes are entering into 
alliances to help one another against their enemies as they 
used to do in the bygone days of Ignorance , although the 
Prophet has prohibited unconditional alliances for helping 
each other. The Prophet has said ‘There is no partisan¬ 
ship in Islam 9 In the times of Ignorance , allies expected 
help from each other in every unjust cause, no matter 
whether it led to oppression or wrongdoing, transgression 
of the commands of God or of the Prophet 

“I warn everyone who may happen to read my letter 
or hear its content against taking any shelter except Islam 
and seeking amity of anyone except God Almighty and His 
Prophet. I again warn everyone with all the emphasis at 
my command and seek to make Allah my witness against 
these persons, for He has authority over every being and 
He is nearer to everyone than his jugular veins 


1 'Abdul Halam, pp. 104-107 
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The directives sent by r Umar ibn c AbduI c AzIz 10 the 
commander of a military expedition illustrate lhe extent to which 
he had imbibed the Quranic mode of thought and view-pointy 
and how he differed diametrically from other rulers and emperors 
of his time In one of his edicts to MansSr zbn Gh£lib he 
wrote: 

“This is a directh e from the bondsman of Allah and 
Commander of the Faithful to Mansur ibn GhSlib 'Whereas 
the Commander of the Faithful has charged Mansur to 
wage war against those who might oppose him, the latter is 
also instructed to inculcate awe of God; since, it constitutes 
the best of provisions, the most effective strategy and the 
real power. For the sm is even more dangerous than the 
ruses of the enemy, the Commander of the Faithful bids 
upon Mansur that instead of taking flight of his enemy, 
he should fear transgressing the limits of God. We over¬ 
come our enemies in the battlefield only because of their 
vices and sins, for, had it not been so. we would not have 
had the courage to face them We cannot deploy troops 
in the same numbers as our enemies can do nor do wre 
possess the equipments they have got Thus, if we equate 
overselves with our enemies in misdeeds and transgressions, 
they would undoubtedly gain a victor)’ over us by virtue of 
their numerical superiority and strength. Behold, if we 
are not able to gain ascendancy over our enemies on 
account of our righteousness, we would never be in a 
position to defeat them through our might. We need not 
keep an eye upon anything more than the enmity of our 
own wickedness nor do we have to hold in leash anything 
more than our own viciousness You should realise the 
fact that God Almighty has deputed wardens over you who 
never part company with you and they are aware of 'whatever 
you do in your camps and cantonments secretly or m 
public Therefore, do not put yonrself to shanw by 
exceeding the limi ts of God ; be kind to others, especially 
as you have left your hearths and homes for the sake of 
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God. Never consider yourselves superior to your enemies, 
nor take your victory for granted because of the sinfulness 
of your foes, for many a people worse than his enemy was 
granted ascendancy m the past. Therefore, seek the help 
of God against your own temptations in the same way as 
you desire the succour of God against yo6r opponent. I 
would also beseech God’s blessings for myself and you. 

“Commander of the Faithful also bids Mansur ibn 
GhShb that he should treat his men with leniency. He 
should not require his troops to undertake toilsome journeys, 
nor refuse to encamp when they require rest The troops 
enfeebled by exertion and long travels, should not be 
required to face an enemy whose forces and the beasts of 
burden are taking rest at their own place. Thus if MansOr 
does not accord a humane treatment to his men, his enemy 
would easily gain ascendancy over Mansur’s forces. 
Verily, help can be sought from God alone 

“ For giving rest to his men and the beast of burden and 
also for getting his armaments repaired, the Commander of 
the Faithful orders Mansur ibn Ghalib to break his journey 
on every Friday for the whole day and night thereof. He 
is also ordered to encamp far away from the habitations 
which have-entered into treaty relations with us, and allow 
* none from his troops to visit their dwellings, markets or 
gatherings Only those of his men who are firm in faith 
and trustworthy and who would neither be ill-disposed nor 
commit a an against the people could be allowed to visit 
such habitations for collection of lawful dues You are as 
much bound to guarantee their rights as they are enjoined 
to fulfil the duties devolving on them i e. you have to 
honour your obligations to them so long as they do theirs. 
You should never try to gain an advantage over your 
enemy through persecution of those who have come under 
your protection, for you have already got a share (in the 
shape of Jaziah or poll-tax) in their earnings and you 
niether need to increase it nor they are bound to pay more. 
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We have too not cut down your provisions, nor deprived 
you of anything required for strengthening you You have 
been given charge of our best forces and provided with 
everything required for the job Now you need to pay 
attention to the land of polytheists, our enemies, and need 
not concern yourself with those who have come under our 
protection After having made the best possible arrange¬ 
ments for you, we have trust m God Almighty There is 
no power, no might, save from Allah. 

“ And the Commander of the Faithful further directs 
that you shall appoint only such persons as your spies from 
amongst the Arabs and non-Arabs who are guileless and 
trustworthy, for the intelligence received through deceitful 
persons is hardly of any use Even if a treacherous fellow 
passes on to you some correct information, he ought really 
to be treated as an spy of the enemy and not yours May 
God have peace on you 

In another circular letter to the provincial chiefs he wrote 

" Verily God has entrusted the charge of administra¬ 
tion to me I have not accepted this responsibility for the 
sake of riches or sensual delight, feasts or attires, for God 
had already favoured me with a fortune that only a few can 
boast of For I fully realise the grave responsibility of the 
charge entrusted to me, I have taken upon myself this 
obligation with a great deal of anxiety and heart-searching 
I know I would be called upon to render the account in 
the presence of God when claimants and defendants would 
both be present to argue their cases on the Day of 
Requital—a Burdensome Day, indeed, save for those on 
whom Allah showeis his mercy and whom He protects 
from the grievous ordeal. 

“I bid you to be cautious and God-fearing in all the 
affairs of the State committed to your chazge and ask you 
to fulfil your obligations, perform that which has been 
ordained by God and desist from the acts prohibited by the 


1 <Abdul Hakaxn, pp 84-87 
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Shan c ah. You ought to keep an eye upon yourself and - 
your actions, be cautious of the acts that unite you with 
Allah} on the one hand, and your liegemen, on the other. 
You are aware that the salvation and safety hes in com* 
plete submission to the Almighty and the ultimate goal of 
all endeavours should be, by the same token, to make 
preparations for success on the Appointed Day. 

"If you will, you might take a lesson from the happen¬ 
ings around you. Only then I can drive home the truth 
to you through my preachings. 

"May God have peace on you ” 1 2 

Propagation of Islam: 

The efforts of c Umar ibn c AbduI c AzIz were not limited to 
the enforcement of the Shan c ah i as the law of the land, and 
reformation of the Muslims only. He also paid attention towards 
spreading the message of Islam among the non-Muslims, and his 
endeavours were also successful on account of his personal 
example of simple life, unaffected piety, unswerving uprightness 
and immaculate sincerity, BalSzuri writes in FutUh-ul-BuldUn : 

ccC Umar ibn c Abdul c Azlz wrote seven letters to the 
rajas in India inviting them to embrace Islam. He pro¬ 
mised that if they did so, he would guarantee continued 
existence of their kingdoms and their rights and obliga¬ 
tions would be the same as those of the other Muslims 

“The name and fame of c Umar ibn c Abdul c Azlz had 
already reached those lands and when they received Omar’s 
despatch they embraced Islam and adopted Arab names. 8 

w Isma c iT ibn c Abdullah ibn Abi al-Mahsjtr, Governor 
of Maghrib (north-west Africa), administered the land 
with flawless justice and gave a good account of his charac¬ 
ter and morals He initiated proselytising activities among 
the Barber tribes Thereafter c Umar ibn c Abdul c Azlz 


1 € Abdul Kakam, pp 92-93 

2 Balfizun, pp 446-447. 
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sent a letter inviting those people to embrace Islam 
which was read out in huge gatherings of the natives by 
Isma c Xl. A large number of people were converted to 
Islam and at last Islam became the predominant faith of 
the land 1 

.. c Uxnar ibn c Abdul c AzIz also wrote letters to the 
rulers and chiefs of Trans-oxiana* and exempted new 
converts to Islam m Khurasan from the payment of poll- 
tax {Jaziah) He also granted stipends and rewards to 
those who embraced Islam and got constructed rest houses 
for the travellers ** 3 

Financial Reforms: 

The financial reforms embarked upon by c Umar ibn c Abdul 
c Aziz viz remission of numerous taxes and tithes disallowed by 
the Skan c ak, did not result in pecuniary difficulties or deficits in 
the State income On the contrary, people became so much well- 
off that it became difficult to find destitutes and beggars who 
would accept the poor-due (£o&5f) 

Yahya ibn Sa c eed relates that c Umar ibn c Abdul c Azlz had 
appointed him to collect the poor-due m Africa When he got 
the dues collected, he looked around for the needy and hard up 
persons, but he could not find a single individual who could be 
rendered assistance. He adds that c Umar’s economic policy had 
made everybody a man of substance and, therefore, he had no 
alternative but to purchase a number of slaves and then emanci¬ 
pate them on behalf of the Muslim populace 4 

Another man from the Quraish reports that during the ex¬ 
tremely short reign of c Umar ibn c AbduI c Aztz people used to 
remit substantial amounts pertaining to the poor-due to the State 


1. BalSzun, p 339 

2 Countries in Central Asia to the north of river Oxus (Ma-wara-vn-JfakT 

in Arabic) , 

3 BalSzun, p 432 

4 'Abdul Haleam, p 69 
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exchequer for being distributed among the poor, but these had to 
be returned to them as nobody entitled to receive these charities 
was to be found. He says that everyone had become so well-off 
during c Umar’s time that nobody remained in straitened circum¬ 
stances entitled to receive the poor-due. 1 

Apart from the prosperity of die masses, which is invariably a 
by-product of the Islamic form of government, the more 
important change accomplished by the regime of c Umar ibn 
c Abdul c AzIz was the diversion in inclination and aptitude, mood 
and trend of the populace. His contemporaries narrate that 
whenever a few friends met during the regime of Walld, they used 
to converse about buildings and architecture for that was the rage 
of Walld; SulaimSn was fond of women and banquets, and these 
became the fed of his days; but, during the reign of c Umar ibn 
c Abdul c AzIz the prevailing demeanour and subjects for discussion 
were prayers, supplicatory and benedicatory, obligatory and 
supererogatory. Whenever a few people gathered, they would 
ask each other about the voluntary prayers one offered for acquir¬ 
ing spiritual benefits, the portion of QuiPSn recited or committed 
to memory, fast observed every month, and so on so forth 8 

The guiding light for c Umar ibn c Abdul c Azlz and the 
impelling force behind his endeavours were his unflinching faith, 
the love and awe of the Supreme Being and conviction of account¬ 
ability on the Day of Resurrection. Whatever he did was solely 
°n account of the inducement, if inducement it can be called, to 
propitiate God Almighty. This was the urge and driving force 
which had made the ruler of the most powerful and extensive 
eippire of the day to lead a life of austerity, forbearance and 
a stmence. If anybody advised him to raise his standard of 

position and office demanded, he would recite the 
Quranic dictum: 

... I fear, if J rebel against my Lord, the retribution of an 
Awful Day. 

- --—-- (Al-An c 3m : 25) 

‘ c Abdul Rabum, p 128 
2 Tabn, Vpl VIII, p 9g 
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Once c Umar Ibn c Abdul c Azlz said to this servant: “Allah 
has favoured me with a disposition! insatiable and ambitious; no 
sooner do I attain an object I long for, I set my heart upon a 
still higher objective. Now I have reached a sublimation after 
which nothing remains to be coveted. Now mv ambition aspires 
for Paradise alonc. ,,, 

Once he asked a certain sage for counsel, who said * “Of 
what avail would it be to thee, if the entire mankind were sent 
to Heaven and thou were consigned to Hell 3 Similarly, what 
would thou lose, if thou were awarded Heaten and all others 
sent to the Hell On hearing this c Umar , s qualm knew no 
bounds and he wept so bitterly that the fire in the chafing-dish in 
front of him got extinguished by his tears s Yazld ibn Haushab 
once said that HJmar had so great a fear of God that It seemed as 
if the Heaven and Hell had been created by God only ibr him 
and Hasan al-Basn 

If Providence had only granted c Umar the span of rule 
enjoyed by his predecessors, the world of Islam would have 
witnessed a complete and lasting resolution changing the course 
of its history. But the Ummayyads who had been hit hard during 
the reign of c Umar ibn c AbduI c Azlz and who saw power and 
influence slipping out of their hands, openly regretted the da> 
when the families of c Umar ibn al-KhattSb and the Ummayyads 5 
had maritally been united They could not endure the ordeal 
any longer for it was against their grain, and they' soon found a 
way to get rid of the most virtuous Muslim of their times. c Umar 
ibn c Abdul c Azlz died in the middle of 101 a h alter a rule of 
only two years and five months There are reasons to believe 
that a slave in the employ of the Caliph was commissioned by his 
family to administer poison to him n 


1 

2 

5 


bdul Hakam, p 61 and Sifal ur-Safioah, Vol HI, p 156 
bdul Hakam, pp 108-109. 

bdul Hakam, p 118, Ibn Kathlr, Vol IX, pp 209-10 and Sirai, p 239 
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Atrophy of Faith and Moral Decadence : 


After the death of c Umar ibn c Abdul c Aziz, there was a 
complete reversal of the State policy to the ways of his predeces¬ 
sors. Jakiliyah again returned with a vengeance to undo every 
reform c Umar had introduced. Yazld II, who succeeded c Umar, 
and his successors too, took full advantage of the position and 
power enjoyed by them to gratify the grasping demands of their 
kinsmen. 


Hereditary and despotic rule along with the affluence of 
Uxmnayyads had by now begun to give birth to a nobility, hypo¬ 
crite and time-server, spendthrift and libertine, whose morals and 
code of conduct were not different from the rakes of other 
nations Taking after the ways of the then nobility, pursuit of 
pleasure and gay abandon threatened to become the prevailing 
taste of the masses Moral and spiritual transformation, temperate 
and righteous living emanating from the true content of a faith, 
constitutes the most valuable heritage of prophetic teachings and 
a perennial source of vitality to the Ummah. But this-worldly 
attitude of life now threatened to inundate the warmth of spirit, 
faith and the awe of God thereby causing the failure of spiritual 
forces and atrophy of moral excellence. It was in truth a moment 
of great danger for the Ummak *, it appeared to be the beginning 
of the end. The State being callously indifferent to the virtues 
it ought to have upheld, blatantly nourished and encouraged its 
representatives who denigrated moral propriety and rectitude. The 
sdf-mdagent and luxurious ways of the elite were a standing 
ailment for the fast spreading vices like opulence, luxury and 
indolence 'Dm Prophet of Mam had flooded the hearttf his 
Mowers with reverence, awe, complete submission and a living 
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relationship with the Almighty but these qualities were now on 
the wane It was a deficiency which could have never been 
redeemed by brilliant conquests or expanding dimensions of the 
empire, or, rather, as the history shows, the diminution of spirit is 
an irretrievable loss for any people who are once made to suffer 
its impoverishment 

Had this reservoir of vitality and dynamte energy been left 
unattended to be crumbled and smothered by the then social and 
political forces of profanation, Muslims would have soon become 
a materialistic and self-indulgent people devoid of any conception 
of the lifc-altcr-death The Prophet of Islam had repeatedly 
expressed his anxiety, towards the end of his life, that Muslims 
might be swallowed by the pleasures of the world like earlier 
nations A few days before his demise, the Prophet had apprised 
his companions of this danger thus . 

“I have no apprehension from your poverty and 
indigence, what I fear is that the world might shower 
down its affluence and luxuries as it did on the people 
before you, and you might begin contending amongst you, 
thereby exposing yourself to the danger of being annihila¬ 
ted like the nations preceding you ” l 

Endeavours to Combat the Evil 8 

The danger to which the Holy Prophet had alluded was soon 
to manifest itself but its tide was stemmed by a few indefatigable 
crusaders of unflinching faith and ardent zeal. Endowed with 
religious devotion and enthusiasm, these pioneers and standard 
bearers saved millions in the Ummah through their sermons and 
exhortations, lectures and discourses, disciplines and teachings 
from being swept away by the flood of coarse materialism, they 
maintained the continuity of religious and spiritual traditions, 
teachings and precepts, which was assuredly much more important 
than the continued existence of political ascendancy Those who 
spearheaded the movement to fill m the gap at this crucial 


1 Snliik Muslim, Vol II (Kitab-uz-Zuhd), p 407. 
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moment in the life of the Ummak and thus saved the world of 
Islam from acquiescing in an utterly agnostic, characterless and 
spiritually enfeebled existence, were, Sa c eed ibn Jubair, 
Muhammad ibn Slreen, $ha c bi and, the precursor of all, Hasan 
al Basn, Born in 21 a.h. his father YasSr, was an emancipated 
slave of Zaid ibn ThSbit, a celebrated companion of the Prophet, 
and he was himself brought up in the house of Umm-uUMomiriln , 
Umm-i-Salmah 


Capabilities of Hasan al-Basri s 

Hasan al-Basri had been gifted with ennobling virtues and 
brilliant capabilities essential to make his exhortation for revival 
and renovation of Islam effective in his times He was distin¬ 
guished for a disposition, amicable and considerate, winsome and 
enchanting, on the one hand, as also for his erudite and profound 
learning tempered with prudence and wisdom, on the other. In 
his knowledge of the Qur'an and the Traditions he excelled all 
the doctors of his time. He has had the opportunity of being an 
associate of the companions of the Holy Prophet. It seems that 
he was also a keen observer of the contemporary events and the 
transformation Islamic society was undergoing; for, he was fully 
aware ot the ills, deficiencies and mal-practices that had crept 
m among the different sections of the society, and the measures 
necessary to eradicate them. He was also an equally celebrated 
orator inspired by deep ethical feeling. He held his audience 
spellbound. Whenever he discoursed on Hereafter or depicted 
the bygone age of the companions of the Prophet, everyone was 
seen bnmmmg with tears HajjSj ibn Ytlsuf is rightly renowned 
for his eloquence but Hasan al-Basn was considered to be an 
equally good elocutionist. Abfi c Amr ibn al-<AlS>, the famous 
grammarian and lexicographer says that he had not seen orators 
of greater eloquence than Hasan al-Basn and Hajjaj ibn Yfisuf 
but Hasan was more elegant speaker than HajfiSj ’ Of his ency- 
dopaedic knowledge RabU ibn Anas says that he has had the 


1 At-Biutcni, Vol VII, p 44 
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privilege of being closely associated with Hasan al-Ba&n for ten 
years and almost everyday he found something new not heard of 
earlier m the discourses of Hasan 1 Describing the scholarly 
attainments of Hasan al-Basn, AbG HayySn at-Tauhidl quotes 
Thabit ibn Qurrah 

“In his learning and piety, forbearance and temp¬ 
erance, candour and large-heartedness, sagacity and 
prudence he resembled a bright star He was always 
surrounded by students seeking instruction in different 
branches of learning. He would be teaching Hadith (Tra¬ 
ditions of the Prophet) to one, Tafilr (explanation or com¬ 
mentary on Qpr^gn) to another, Ftqah (laws and theolo¬ 
gical rules) to a third, expounding a legal opinion to 
someone else and imparting instruction m the principles of 
jurisprudence to yet another while continuing his sermons 
m the meantime for those who came to him for the purpose 
His knowledge covered an expanse as vast as an ocean, or, 
he was like a dazzling lustre illuminating every soul 
around him. What is more, his heroic cfToits to enjoin 
the right and to forbid the wrong, his undaunted champion¬ 
ship of the righteous path before the elite, rulers and 
administrators could pever be forgotten ” 2 
The reason why Hasan’s words carried weight with his 
audience was that he was not simply a preacher or an accom¬ 
plished orator but that he also possessed a sublimated soul. 
Whatever he said was hcart-stirnng because it came from the 
depth of his heart, his speeches had a magnetism which no 
other scholar or mentor of Kufa and Basra could emulate 
Another distinguishing feature of his sermons was their affinity 
to the prophetic homilies 

Al-Ghazali has written in Ihya* c Ulum td-Dln that there is 
a consensus of opinion that the teachings of Hasan bore a close 
resemblance with prophetic discourses as did his own conduct 


1 Al-Bustant, Vol VII, p 44 
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with that of the companions of the Prophet—a quality which was 
lacked by other guides and missionaries. 1 

The enthusiastic devotion people paid to Hasan al-Basri and 
the irresistible attraction they felt towards him were the hall mark 
of his charming personality He was rightly considered as one of 
the few top-most guides of the Unrnah, Thabit ibn Qurrah, a 
non-Muslim philosopher of the third century (a. h.), was of 
opinion that of the few eminent personages produced by Islam 
'jyh.o could rightly be envied by the followers of other faiths, one 
was <Hasan al-Basri. He adds that Mecca had always been a 
centre of Islamic piety and learning where accomplished scholars 
in every branch of learning converged from all parts of the world 
but even Meccans were dumbfounded by his scholarly attain¬ 
ments as they had never seen a man of his calibre 2 

Sermons of Hasan al-Basri t 

The discourses delivered by Hasan are reminiscent of the 
simplicity and moral grit of the Prophet’s companions. Speaking 
of the transitory nature of the world and human life, these 
sermons stress the significance of the Hereafter and final retribu¬ 
tion, develop the meanings of faith and righteousness, incul ca te 
awe and reverence of God and denigrate self-indulgence and 
licentiousness. In an age of crass materialism, when the rank 
and file and many of the elite too had taken to the gratification 
of bodily and sensual desires a haranguing on these very 
subjects was required Hasan has had the opportunity of being 
an associate of the Prophet’s companions and, therefore, when he 
compares the moral degradation of the later TJmmayyad period 
with the simplicity and unflinching faith, moral and spiritual 
excellence of the earlier times, his description becomes graphic 
and forceful, sparkling with the fire of his own heart-felt 
sorrow at the degeneration of the Vmmah; he castigates, 
chastises and lashes out at the revolting change. At the same 


1 Vija\ Vol I, p. 68 

2 Al-Busiam t Vol VII, p 44. 
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tunc, the consummate diction, incomparable eloquence and 
unique lucidity of style secured for his sermons a distinguished 
place in the Arabic literature of the time Comparing the moral 
condition of his o\\ n times with that of the Prophet's companions 
and delineating the Islamic ethics, he observes 

“Alas, people have gone to rack and ruin through 
their own fond hopes and daydreams , they talk but do not 
act; knowledge is there but without endurance , faith they 
have, but no conviction , men arc here, but without 
brains; a crowd here is, but not a single soul agreeable to 
one’s heart; people come here simply to go away ,* they 
acknowledge the truth, then deny it and make things 
lawful and unlawful at their swectwill Is your religion a 
sensual delight ? If you are asked c Do you have faith in 

the Day of Judgment?' You say : ‘Yes ' ‘But, No, it is 
not so' I swear by the Lord of the Day of Requital that 
your answer is wrong Its’ only beseeming for the faithful 
that he should be sound of faith and a man of conviction 
His knowledge entails forbearance as moderation is an 
adornment for the learned He is wise but soft-hearted, 
well-dressed and restrained m order to conceal his indi¬ 
gence , never prodigal even if a man of substance , charit¬ 
able and compassionate to the destitute , largc-licartcd and 
generous in giving to the kinsfolk their due , strenuous and 
unflinching in providing justice to others; ncvei crosses 
the prescribed limits in favouring his near and dear ones 
nor docs he find fault or cull out the errors of those whom 
lie dislikes A Muslim is indifferent to rcvihngs and 
taunt mgs, frolics and sports, decrials and backbitings He 
never runs after what is not his right nor denies what he 
owes to others, never debases himself in seeking an npology 
nor takes delight in the misfortune or misdeed of others " 
“Humble and submissive, devoted and enchanted, as a 
faithful is in his prayers, lie is a messenger of cheer , his 
endurance is owing to the aue of God ; his silence is for 
meditation and reflection; he pays attention for edification 
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and instruction; he seeks company of the learned for 
acquiring knowledge; keeps mum to avoid transgression; 
and if he speaks, he speaks to spread the virture. A Muslim 
is pleased when he acts virtuously; entreats forgiveness 
from the Lord when he goes astray, complains when he is 
aggrieved only to makeup for the loss sustained; is patient 
and prudent when an illiterate joins issue with him; proves 
enduring when ill-treated , he is never unjust and never 
seeks succour or protection from anyone save God 
Almighty. 

“Dignified in the company of their friends, praising 
God when they were left alone, content with the lawful 
gams, grateful when easy of means, resigned when in 
distress, remembering God Almighty among the indolent 
and craving the grace of God when among the pious . such 
were the companions of the Prophet, their associates and 
friends No matter what station they occupied in life, they 
were held in high esteem by their compatriots and, when 
they died, their spirit took flight to the blessed Companion¬ 
ship on High, as the most celebrated souls. O’ Muslims, 
these were your righteous ancestors, but when you deviated 
from the right path, God Almighty too withheld his 
blessings from you* Lo' 1 2 Allah changeth not the condition of 
a folk until they {first) change that which is in their hearts , and 
if Allah wt Ueth misfortune for a folk there is none that can repel if, 
nor haye they a dfender beside Him? 

On another occasion commenting on those verses of Surah 
aUFurqfti? which describe the characteristics of the faithful, he 
says of the companions of the Holy Prophet i 

“When the first Muslims heard this call from their 
Lord, they immediately affirmed it from the depth of their 
responsive heart They surrendered themselves implicitly 


1 Ar-fcad, II 

2 AVBasri, pp 66-70 
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to tiie Most High; their hearts and eyes, nay, their whole 
existence, lived under a constant consciousness of the 
omnipotent pow er of God Almighty. By God, when I saw 
diem, I could discern from their faces that the unseen 
realities taught by revelation were not beyond the ken of 
their perception:—as if they had perceived these realities 
through their senses They never indulged in futile dis¬ 
cussions or vain quibblmgs. They had received a message 
from the Lord and accepted it. 

"Allah has Himself depicted their character in the 
Qpr 3 4 an thus: The [faithful) slaves qf the Beneficent are they 
zcho zcclh upon the earth modestly 1 ... The word used here for 
the frithful is symbolic, according to the Arab lexico¬ 
graphers, of their humility yet full of dignity- Thereafter 
the Lord says : And when the ignorant address them, they say : 
Peace. 2 It means that they are disciplined and patient and 
the% s never answer the arrogant and foolish in the same 
coin. If anyone joins an issue with them, they do not lose 
their temper or patience. They spend their days in acquir¬ 
ing knowledge from the learned. As for their nights, God 
has Himself spoken highly of what they do after the night¬ 
fall : And a ho spend the night before iknr Lord, prostrate and 
standing* Verily, these bondsmen of Allah used to pass 
the whole night in prayers ; they stood, tears Sowing from 
their eyes, and then fell prostrate before the Lord, trembling 
with His awe. There was something, afterall, which kept 
them in vigils throughout the nights and made them yield 
to an implicit submission. The Almighty says that these 
are the persons who say: Our Lori I Apert from us the doom qf 
hell j hi the doom thereof is cnpnshf The word signifying 
the torment of Hell in this verse is taken by lexicographers 


2. Jl-Fzr£er 3 63. 
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to mean, a chastisement or doom which never comes to a 
close i. e., it is an affliction which shall never end. I swear 
by Allah save Whom there is no other Lord, that the com¬ 
panions of the Prophet were really faithful *, they acted on 
what they professed but, alas, you are after your fond hopes. 
Friends, do not lean upon your airy hopes, for God has 
never bestowed anything whether of this world or the 
Hereafter, upon anyone simply because he had longed 
for it.” 1 

Thereafter he said (as he often used to remark after his dis¬ 
courses) that although his sermons lacked nothing, they were of 
little utility for the people who had lost the warmth of their hearts. 

Fearlessness 3 

Hasan al-Basri was as much distinguished for his moral 
courage and unfaltered pursuit of justice as he was m the domain 
of erudition and oration He opposed the then Caliph, Yazld 
ibn c Abdul Malik, 8 in his presence when once someone asked 
Hasan to express his opinion about the two insurrectionists, Yazld 
ibn al-Muhallab and Ibn al-Ash c ath. Al-Hasan replied: “Don’t 
be a party to the either faction”. A Synan, springing upon his 
feet, repeated the question "And not even to Am\rul-Momirilf &** 
Hasan replied angrily:” Yes, not even to Amlr-ul-Mommin” 
The intolerable and ferocious cruelty of HajjSj ibn YOsuf 4 is 
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proverbial but Hasan did not hold his tongue from expressing 
what be considered to be right and just even during the rule of 
HajjSj, 


The lightning success of the Muslim arms and the complete 
political domination of the Ummayyads over an extensive area 
had given rise to a class which had embraced Islam for the sake 
of material gains but had not been able to translate the ethics 
and precepts of Islam in its everyday life These people had 
still to go a long way to enter zk Islam completely as the Qurian 
demands of every Muslim The younger generation of the 
Muslims, too, lacked education and training, who had inherited 
many customs and usages of the pagan past They had accepted 
Islam but not surrendered themselves implicitly to the guidance 
of the revelation in their daily affairs, modes of living, deeds and 
morals. Quite a large portion of the Muslim society, particularly 
its elite and the ruling circles had gradually adopted the ways of 
Jahd&ah and, since they held the keys to political domination, 
riches and position of influence, they were emulated by the rabble 
of Basrah Self-indulgence, vanity, jealousy and lust for wealth 
and power were thus fast capturing the soul of the people 

Some historians are of the opinion that JfifBg (hypocrisy) 
was a passing nuisance which had arisen owing to peculiar condi¬ 
tions obtaining at Madina during the time of the Prophet. They 
think that the mischief came to an end with the domination of 


Islam over paganism as the overriding ascendancy of the former 
left no room for any further struggle between the two. "We find 
many a historian anH commentator of the Qui^Sn subscribing to 
the view that after a time there was no need for anyone to join 
Islam ostensibly but remain secretly disaffected, as the conditions 
had completely changed and people could openly make a choice 


between Islam and heathenism. 

Those who hold this view, however, overlook the fact that 
insincerity is a human failing, as common and old as any other 
moral affection. It is not at all necessary that there should be 
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two contending forces of Islam and un-Islam to produce hypo¬ 
crites who might follow the former whilst secretly opposing it. 
During a period of Islamic predominance too, there is very often 
a section which is not able to follow its tenets whole-heartedly; it 
claims to profess Islam but m the recesses of its mind and heart it 
has a lurking doubt whether Islam is really the sole repository of 
truth. Such persons do not possess enough moral courage to 
forsake Islam publicly, or, perhaps, the benefits they derive from 
the Muslim society or State do not allow them to renounce the 
religion in which they do not have an unflinching faith. These 
persons thus remain throughout their life, distracted and 
irresolute Expediency is the norm of such persons; in moral 
behaviour, selfishness, double-dealing, self-adornment, forgetfulness 
of the Hereafter, timidity before might and authority and eager¬ 
ness to exploit the poor and the weak, they are lingering remnants 
of the hypocrites of earlier days referred to m the Qui^Sn. 


Indication of Hypocrites: 


It is an achievement as well as a proof of Hasan al-Basri’s 
insight that he could not only apprehend that hypocrisy stdl 
existed in the Muslim society but that it commanded considerable 
influence in the public life, especially amongst the ruling elite. 1 


Among the religious scholars of the later period, Shah Wall Ullah too subs¬ 
cribed to the view that hypocrisy is found in every age and that the exis¬ 
tence of hypocrites is not a phenomenon peculiar to any particular time or 
place He believed hypocrisy to be of two types : hypocrisy m belief and 
hypocrisy m behaviour and morals The former is now not discernible or 
aimcult to indicate owing termination of the revelation after the final 
duseminator but the hypocrisy or behaviour and morals has been rampant 

"Seek !hr com r! ? t ,° f OWO ^ he “V » 

Seek the company of the grandee* and the* assoctatestf you want to see 

V*a, Hypocrite. me hke You will see that they prefer them UkZ 

r - ‘ hC ,f eU or lhe >■*•*« In truth and Z«y, there un Tddr!^ 

yat W ^t«rfr" 0,8andthefe,,m ” WhO P^n^'y Wl the Prophet 
^ >0et “ y AU * UChpcraore “taptnst the dictates Z the 

lists too h u *u B aSCerla,ne<1 thc «me. so on and so forth Rationa- 
too, nho harbour many doubts , n their hearts but fotget the 

Hereafter, belong to the same category" <«t WaWfcKr, pp 13 -U) 
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Someone asked Hasan if hypocrites were still to be found 
amongst the Muslims of those days His reply was 

“If hypocrites desert the streets of Basra, you will find 
it hard to live in the city ”* 

Hasan al-Basn meant that the majority consisted of those 
people who paid only a lip-service to Islam without allowing its 
precepts to take roots in the bottom of their hearts or translating 
its teachings into their moral behaviour. On another occasion 
he remarked * 

“Holiness be to God 1 What hypocrites and self-seeking 
persons have come to have an upper hand m this 
Ummah ** 8 

Hasan al-Basri*s estimation of the then self-centered rulers 
who were least interested in Islam and the Muslims was perfectly 
correct 

In his correct diagnosis of the canker eating into the body- 
politic of the Ummah lay the cogency of Hasan al-Basri's sermons 
and the call for reformation There were several outstanding 
pedagogues among his contemporaries but none could arouse the 
enthusiastic devotion of the people like Hasan His scathing 
criticism and denunciation of the degenerated state of society m 
fact shed light on the spirit and content of hypocrisy that had 
captured the soul of a large section of the populace Hypocncy 
was a malady fast taking roots in the Muslim society, Hasan 
elucidated the character, morals and behaviour of the hvpocntes 
who could be seen in every walk of life—m administration, armed 
forces, business and trade For the prevalent vices were the lust 
for wealth and power and an utter disregard fox final Retribution, 
Hasan gave himself up to the condemnation of these very evils 
and made people think of the eternal life after death With his 
gift of eloquence he vividly depicted the unseen realities which 
every hypocrite, indolent and prodigal wanted to be buried in 
oblivion 


1 FarjSbi, p 68 
3 Ibid , p $7 
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For the call, preachings and sermons of Hasan challenged, 
indicted and denounced the aims and objects, designs and ambi¬ 
tions, longings and fancies of the age, it became difficult for the 
then society to ignore or remain indifferent to his haranguing. 
Innumerable people returned a changed man after hearing the 
sermons of Hasan and offered earnest repentance for the life of 
licentioussnes and self-indulgence they had led previously ; they 
made solemn affirmation of loyalty and obedience to God for the 
rest of their lives Hasan would urge his listeners to imbibe 
a true content of the faith and prescribe measures for the 
eradication of their vices He spent full sixty years in religious 
preaching and moral uplift of the people. It is difficult, for 
obvious reasons, to estimate the number of persons who were 
reformed and spiritually redeemed during this period. c Awwam 
ibn Haushab says that Hasan performed the same task for sixty 
years which prophets used to do among the earlier peoples. 1 

Deads of Hasan al-Basri: 


The immaculate sincerely, outstanding piety and the moral 

and spiritual excellence of Hasan al-Basri had earned the affection 

o£ everyone in Basra. When he died in 110 A. h., the entire 

population of Basra* attended his funeral which took place on 

Friday, so that for the first time in the history of Basra the 

principal mosque of the city remained empty at the hour of the 
afternoon (Air) prayer. 3 


After the demise of Hasan, his disciples and spiritual proteges 
continued to disseminate the message of Hasan uninterrupted; 
they mvited people back to religion, to the unflinching submission 
to the Ahmghty wtd cognition of the final recompense on the Day 
of Requital After twenty-two years of Hasan's death ended the 


1 

2 

3. 


Al-Buttdm, Vol VII, p 44. 

After Damascus, the capital of the Ummayyads 
largest city of the Islamic empire 
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rule of the mighty Ummayyads, giving place to the Caliphate of 
c Abb5sids who shifted the seat of the empire from Damascus to 
Baghdad. 

Revolts Against Tyranny: 

Along with the efforts directed towards propagation of the 
Faith and moral and spiritual renovation, attempts were also 
made, time and again, to re-organise the Caliphate in accordance 
with the political law of Islam and thus terminate the monopoly 
of political ascendancy enjoyed by the Ummayyads, and, later on 
by the c AbbSsids The Caliphate had unfortunately been organised 
by that time around such racial and tribal loyalties that no call 
to overthrow the established order could be effective unless it 
could also lay a claim to the noble lineage and was also backed 
by tribal fidelity. We, therefore, find that most of the persons 
who raised the banner of revolt against the Ummayyads and the 
c Abb2sids belonged to Ahl-ul-bmt —people of the House of Muham¬ 
mad—who could fire the much needed enthusiam for over¬ 
throwing the hated administration. Since they represented the 
religious urge for reform and renovation and also enjoyed the 
sympathy and support of the religious-minded people, they stood 
a fair chance to succeed in their enterprise. 

After the massacre of Karbala 1 a number of descendants of 
the Prophet tried to bring about a revolution Husain's grandson, 
Zaid ibn c Ali, attempted a rising against HishSm ibn c Abdul Malik 
which failed and Zaid was killed in 122 a. h. Imam Abu Hanlfa, 
founder of the Hanifite school of jurisprudence, apologised to 
Zaid ibn c Ali for not being able to join in his expedition but contri¬ 
buted ten thousand dirhams for the army of Zaxd 2 Thereafter 


1 . Husain, the grandson of Prophet Muhammad and son of Caliph c Ali, yns 
massacred along with his followers on October 10, 680 A D. at Karbala 
by an Ummayyad detachment for not the oath of fealty to Yazid 

ibn Mu'awiyah The butchery caused a thrill of horror in the ■Horld of 
Islam 


2. Al-Kurdn, Vol I p 55 
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another descendant of Hasan, Muhammad Zun-Nafs-az- 
Zaklyah (b. c Abdullah al-Mahz b al-Hasan al-Muthanna b. Hasan 
b. c Ali) raised the baimer of revolt in Madina while his brother 
IbrShlm ibn c Abdullah rose against MansUr in Basra. Imam 
AbU Hanlfa and Imam M&lik, 1 both founders of the schools of 
canon law, pronounced fatwZs in favour of the validity of 
Ibrahim’s claim to the caliphate and the former even extended 
financial assistance to him ImSm Abu Hanlfa even dissuaded 
Hasan ibn Qahtaba, a general of Mansfir, from fighting against 
Ibrahim * These efforts were, however, also doomed to failure 
and Muhammad met with a heroic death at Madina on the 
15th of Ramadhan 145 a h while Ibrahim was killed during the 
same year at Kufa on the 24th of All these efforts 

turned out to be a dead failure owing to the armed strength and 
well established rule of the Ummayyads and the c Abb Saids, yet, 
they set an example for the later generations to rise in revolt 
against tyranny and injustice. Despite their failures, the strenuous 
and uninterrupted efforts made by these heroes of Islam who, 
instead of submitting to the inducements of wealth and power, 
preferred to shed the last drop of their blood for the cause of 
justice and righteousness, have handed on a torch to the posterity 
that will ever keep its glowing spirit bright. 

Of the beheuer* are men who are true to that which they cove- 
nenled with Allah 

(aUAhzetb • 23) 


1 

2 


Imfim MSUk advised the people or Madina to help Ibrahim even if thev 
taken the oath of fealty to Mansur. (Al-Kannl, Vol V, p 214) 

21 “ r* « —»« to latter’s refusal to accept the^Hf 
SUj ' Ut because 1,0 taking sides with IbrShlra (AbOlLlfa. 



CHAPTER III 
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THE TRADITIONISTS AND JURISTS 

OF ISLAM 


The c Abbasids i 

The c Abbasids were successors of the Ummayyads, not m 
political powci alone, but also in the "this-worldly” attitude of 
life, hereditary and autocraUc system of government, misuse of 
public funds for pcisonal ends and rejoicing zn the rounds of 
pleasure and dissipation If there was any difference between the 
two, it lay in the Aiabian monopoly of high offices of the State 
under the formei whilst under the later non-Arabs came to have 
an upper hand in the administration The vices peculiar to the 
Arabs undci the Ummayyads had thus given place to the failings 
of the other nations The writ of the c Abbasid rule ran over 
such an extensive aica that once HarGn al-Rashld remarked when 
he saw a cloud 

cf Whereinsoever thou may ram, but a poition of the ( 
produce of thy shower will come back to me” 

TJie annual income of the c Abbasid Caliphate, as estimated 
by Ibn Klialdfin, was more than 7,500 kintars (7,01,50,000 dinars 
or 31,50,00,000 mpecs) during the reign of HaiGn al-Rashld and 
it had inci eased manifold by the time ofMamGn The wealth 
and pxospenty of the empue caused an influx into the capital, 
fi om llic most distant parts, of the servile classes like musicians 
and singers, poets and jesters, m pursuit of their vocation of 
providing reel cation to the soveteign, princes and grandees as 
did all sons of raanufaotuies and artistic cieations to please the 
men of taste 1 Annalists have preserved an account of the 
marriage ol Mamim which illustrates the wealth and opulenre, 

I M-Jaln/ Vol 1X1, p 91 ami Vol V, 115 
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pomp and pageantry, fascination and pleasure, surrounding the 
c Abbasid sovereigns: 

tf MamUn along with his family, courtiers, nobles, 
army and civil chiefs, personal attendants, bodyguards and 
the entne army remained as a guest of his Prime Minister, 
Hasan ibn Sahl, to whose daughter he was betrothed 
Hasan entertained the whole company for seventeen days 
on such a lavish and gorgeous scale that even the meanest 
of the king’s party lived like an aristocrat during the period 
Upon the members of the King’s household and chief 
officers of the State were showered balls of musk and 
ambergns, each of which was wrapped in a paper on which 
was inscribed the name of an estate, or a slave, or a team 
of horses, or robes of honour, or some other gift, the 
recipient then took it to the treasurer who delivered to him 
the property which had fallen to his lot A carpet of 
surpassing beauty, made of gold thread and inlaid with 
pearls and rubies was unrolled for Mamun. As soon as'he 
was seated on it, precious pearls of unique size and splen¬ 
dour were again showered on his feet which presented a 
fascinating scene on the resplendent carpet”, 1 

Some Preachers of Baghdad: 


Amidst this life of dissipation and gay abandon there were a 
few inspired souls nho, having detached themselves from all 
fascinations and immoral demeanours of the then society, had 
given themselves up to the propagation of the faith, self-punfica- 
uon, education and edification of the religious sciences The life¬ 
long object of these mentors was to protect and fortify the spiritual 
content of the community’s frith, to forge a link between the 
Creator and the created and to expound and elucidate the 
teachings of the Qpr Sn and the Sunnah. They upheld steadfastly 
the traditions of detachment, fearlessness and undaunted cham¬ 
pionship of the truth, for, the powers that be could neithdi 


l -ll-Jtfnrwr, pp 1SG-W aho w , Ibn KhailiUn 


Vnl I p p 238-59 
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purchase them nor force them to give up the task they had taken 
upon themselves. Their seminaries were indeed heavens of 
shelter and safety in a tumultuous ocean of blasphemous materia¬ 
lism, domains of peace and tranquility were these, no less 
extensive or effective than the temporal kingdoms of the day If 
the kings and sovereigns had control over the body and flesh of 
their subjects, the writ of these mentors put the souls of the people 
into their hands There are not a few instances when these men 
of God were able to hold their own against the most powerful 
emperors. Caliph Hardn al-Rashld was once on an ofllcial visit 
to Raqqa when the celebrated traditiomst c Abdullah ibn Mubarak 
happened to go there The entire population of the city came 
out to receive him and no body remained to attend the king 
The multitude was so great that a large number of persons lost 
their shoes in the throng A maid servant of the Caliph who 
happened to watch the procession from the balcony, enquired 
who the celebrity was 7 When she was told that he was a 
religious doctor, c Abdu!lah ibn Mubarak, from Khurasan, she 
remarked "Verily, kingship is his and not of HarOn who dares 
not go anywhere without guards and orderlies 1 " 

Baghdad of the c Abbffsid period manifested both the cross¬ 
currents , if on the one hand people of every calling and trade, 
desirous of fortunes and nches, amusement and gratification, had 
gathered in the city, there was also, on the other, a great influx 
of religious teachers and the taught from all over the world 
Baghdad had become such a great centre of the saints and the 
learned that the monographs and annals of the period give an 
impression as if none save the divines and pious souls lived in 
Baghdad and its environs resounded with the recollection and 
praise of Allah This atmosphere of piety and catholicity was due 
mainly to SufySn Thaun 2 3 , Fudhayl ibn c AySdh*, Junaid 


1 Ibn Khalilkan, Vol II, p 238 

2 d, 161/778 

3 d. 187/803 
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Baghdadi 1 , MaSrtif Karkhi 2 , and Bishr Haft 2 who had dedicated - 
themselves to the propagation of the faith The moral rectitude 
and integrity of these masters, their kind-heartedness and sincerity, 
detachment and contentment, benevolence and readiness to make 
sacrifice for others had endeared them to all, Muslims and non- 
Muslims alike. They upheld and gave a practical demonstration 
of the Islamic morality with the result that countless Jews, 
Christians, Magians and Sabians who came into their contact 
embraced Islam 4 

The Two Urgent Problems: 

It was imperative, truly at this juncture of Islamic history, to 
formulate and strengthen the norms of communal, social and 
political behaviour of the Ummah, in the same way as its moral and 
spiritual heritage had been protected and nourished m the past so 
as to ensure that Islam would ever continue to be the guiding 
light for coming generations. By that time the Muslim empire 
had become the most powerful and extensive kingdom of the day 
extending over almost the whole of Asia and parts of Africa and 
Spam in Europe New exigencies were arising as Muslims came 
into contact with the peoples in different lands; problems relating 
to business and cultivation, poll-tax and land revenue, customs 
and rites of their vassals and liegemen were awaiting to be solved 
in accordance with the Skai^ah and its jurisprudence. It was 
simply not possible to set aside or defer anyone of these questions 
since the Islamic State stood urgently in need of a detailed and 
satisfactory answer to each of these issues, else it would have 
adopted Roman or Byzantine laws, codes and regulations for the 
conduct of its administrative business. Any complacency on the 
part of the then c ulema would have produced the same confusion 
and waywardness as can be witnessed today under the so-called 

1 d 297/910 

2 d 200/815 

3 d. 227/841. 

4 For details see Ihn KhalbkSn: Vol I, pp 247-51 pp 323-24 , Vol H 
pp. 127-28 ; Vol. HI, pp 215-17 and Vol IV, pp 319-20. 
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present-day Islamic States The result might have been even 
more disastrous since the diffidence or negligence on the part of 
exegetists and traditionists at that crucial stage would have 
deprived the Ummah of its raison d’etre for thousands of years if 
not for all times to come. As a poet has said 

“A moment’s negligence makes the way a hundred 
years longer ** 

One of the two important problems requiring immediate 
attention was the collection and compilation of the Traditions of 
the Holy Prophet which liad by then been taken down or com¬ 
mitted to memory by a large number of traditionists spread all 
over the Islamic realm 1 The Tradition or the Sunnah was a 
major source of legislation as the details of the law were only 
hinted at or sometimes not explicity mentioned m the Qui’an, 
and thus these constituted the only means of regulating the rules 
of conduct and safeguarding the Islamic character of the Muslim 
sociely In fapt, the Sunnah comprises a minute record of twenty- 
three years of the Prophet's apostleship, transmitted by his com¬ 
panions, relatives and friends—the eye-and ear-witnesses. It is 
also a distinction not enjoyed by any other prophet 2 Apart from 
its educational and doctrinal value, the Sunnah is a reservoir of 
guidance for moral rectitude and spiritual uplift, of reverence 

1 The collection and compilation of the Tradition had actually been taken 
up by the successors of the companions of Holy Prophet The active 
interest taken by c Umar ibn c Abdul fAzTz has already been relerred to in 
these pages In the second century A H there existed numerous compi¬ 
lations of which those of Ibn ShahSb Zuhn (d 124 A H )i Ibn Juraih 
Mftkki (d 150 A H ), Ibn Is’haq (d 151 A H }, Sa<eed Ibn Abl cArOba 
Madm (d 156 AH), Mu‘mar Yamarn (d 153 A H) and Uab*Tibn 
Sablh (d, 160 A H ) were more celebrated It was then necessary to subject 
to most minute scrutiny, classify and mterpiet the Traditions in accordance 
with the carefully determined norms of ciittcum 
.2 In so fhr as the Prophet enjoyed Divine guidance to give authoritative 
declarations on questions, moral, social or doctrinal, his Traditions really 
constitute a record of inspired sayings, and consequently occupy a totally 
different position to what is commonly understood by traditions in the 
Christian Church 
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and awe of God, of infusing people with a dynamic energy to 
fight the evil; and, it shall ever be producing standard-bearers 
who will fill the people with the true content of faith, enthusiasm 
and self-confidence, bring the people back to the fountainhead of 
Divine guidance and enable them to erase the accretions, devia¬ 
tions and innovations to their beliefs and practices 

The other need of the hour was to collect, systematise and 
make analogical deductions in consonance with the teachings of 
the Qur^Sn and the Sunnah, to answer all possible questions of a 
sacred or secular natuie The Qur’an and the Sunnah provide, un¬ 
doubtedly, guiding pi incxples which can be applied to every stage of 
social and intellectual development of human beings, but, life being 
ever on the move, change is indispensable for human progress 
And this is why Ijtihnd or analogical deduction of legal opinions 
under the inspiration of the Qur’an and the Sunnah had become 
unavoidable to meet the new situations and necessities of the then 
expanding Islamic community 

Compilation o£ Haditk (Traditions) t 

A mention must here be made of the Divine arrangements 
made for safeguarding the Traditions for God Almighty had 
selected for it a nation reputed for its memory, veracity and 
fidelity, whatever the companions of the Piophet saw or heard from 
him, they preserved the same with utmost care and transmitted 
it to the succeeding generations The memory of the prophets 
born amongst other peoples was preserved by the latter through 
sculpture and portraits but the companions of the Prophet of 
Islam, for whom representation in pictures and engravings had 
been prohibited, ha\e left such a vivid and lively description of 
the appearance and deportment of the Prophet which not only 
ispenscs w uh the need of piciunsation but is also free from all 


Assiduity of the Traditionists : 



Again, God Almighty provided Islam v-ith hundreds 
earnest scholars, peerless m prodigious memory and 
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intelligence, industry and enthusiasm, erudition and scholarly 
attainments, for the cultivation and development of the science of 
Tradition A large number of these, belonging to the non-Arab 
stock and coming from distant lands, set off on extensive travels 
all over the Islamic world in quest of the Traditions Indifferent 
to everything else, they devoted themselves to attending the 
lectures of the great doctors of theology and planning their work 
for collecting the Prophet’s sayings and traditions about his acts 
and doings No other science, nor yet a people can claim to 
have had savants as devoted and zealous, and, at the same time, 
as meticulous and trustworthy as weie the traditionists They 
moved heaven and earth to hunt for the Traditions from every 
corner of the Islamic world al-Bukhan set off on his errand at 
the age of 13 and went all the way from Bukhara to Egypt, Abfl 
Hatim RSzl says that he traversed 3000 farsankk (9000 miles) 
on foot and thereafter left counting the mileage; Ibn Haivan of 
Andalusia (Spam) attended lectures of the doctors of Tradition 
at Andalusia, Iraq, Hijaz and Yaman wading through the whole 
of North Africa from Tanja to Suez and then across the Red Sea 
to Yaman A large numbei of traditionists have left accounts of 
their travels covering Asia, Africa and Europe (Spam)* 1 As a 
matter of fact, it was not uncommon in those days to tread from 
Andalusia m Europe to Khurasan in Central Asia for the sake of 
acquiring knowledge from the reputed doctors of theology zn 
different cities 

Dictionary of Biography: 

These savants did not simply collect and compile the Tradi¬ 
tions but they also made researches in regard to the narrators of 
the Traditions,, their integnty, truthfulness, moral and spiritual 
excellence In this way an account of the lives of all those trans¬ 
mitters of the sayings or doings of the Prophet, who had had the 
promise of “an exalted fame*' 1 by the Loj d, came to light All 
these hundreds of thousands narrators became known to the 


1 Uhnn-t-Saloff pp 20/22 
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posterity since they had handed down a Tradition or pait thereof, 
thereby bringing into existence another science known as AsiruPur- 
njM This bianch of knowledge is a living monument of the 
deep erudition and scholatly attainment, bent foi research and 
the sense of responsibility, intellectual acumen and lofty idealism 
of the people inventing it In truth and leality, the Ummah can 
rightly feel proud of then achievement In his introduction to 
Hafiz Ibn Hajar^s al-Isnbak’fi-Tarnlz-is-SakSbak Di. A Sprenger 
has paid a glowing tribute to the savants of the Traditions * 

“The gloiy of the hteratmo of the Mohammadans is its 
literary biography Theie is no nation, nor has there been 
any which like them has dm mg twelve centuries recorded 
the life of every man of letters If the biographical 
records of the Musalmans weie collected, we should pro¬ 
bably have accounts of the lives of half a million of distin¬ 
guished persons, and it would be found that there is not a 
decennium of their history, nor a place of impoitance 
which has not its representatives 

Trustworthiness of the TradMonists i 

The traditiomsts did not simply nan ate the biographical 
accounts of the transmitters of Traditions, they took every con¬ 
ceivable care to record absolutely authentic memoirs in regard to 
the chaiacter and disposition, integrity and prudence, knowledge 
and retentive memory of the narrators They gleaned all available 
information about the nairators gathered from their contempora- 
nes, without any partiality, fear or favour, no matter whether the 

narrator was a pious and illuminated soul or a ruler One of the 
annalists says 

‘The matchless courage exhibited by the tiaditiomsls 
m subjecting the narrators of Trad,Hons to an tmparttai 
and close scrutmy can justly datm a pride of place 
m the annals of Islamic peoples There were numer¬ 
ous caliphs and commanders noted for their despotism, 

1 Sprenger: Vo\ l, p I 
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among the narratots, but the Tiaditionists assigned them 
that very lank which they dcscivcd Imam Wah c ce was a 
icputcd Tiadmoiusl but Ins fathci was a utMMirci undci 
the employ or the Slate Thu ethic whenever Wak c cc had 
an occasion to 1 elate a Tiadition handed down by Ins father, 
he accepted the same if it was supported by anoihci reliable 
nauatoi and i ejected it if nobody in stippoit of his father 
was to ne found Such a consc lcniiou? and cautious lot 
were these Tiaditionists 

Mas c adi was a Traditiomst He was paid a visit in l*>4 a u 
by anoihci traduionist, Ma c adh ibn Ma'adh, but «is the formei 
took the help of his memoirs, Ma c «idh rejected his Traditions on 
the giouna of his weak mcmoiv* Ma c adh was once offered 
ten thousand dinars simply for remaining silent in regard to the 
reliability or otherwise of a witness He 1 cfused the offer contemp¬ 
tuously saying that he could not suppiess an evidence 11 

Retentive Memory of the Traditionists: 

Most of the tiaditionists wcic the elite of Iranian and Turko¬ 
man stock a robust, vigorous and resolute people with a strong 
retentive mcmoiv in whom an ardent desue Tor acquiring know¬ 
ledge had been kindled by Islam Like any other human faculty 
which grows stiong or weak v uh its use or disuse, retentive memory 
too can be suengthened prodigiously Memory is losing its letcn- 
tivc power these days ow mg to the easy access to printed material, 
and now-a-days many people would find it difficult to behove the 
wonderful feats of strong retentive mcmoiy performed m the 
bygone days History beats witness to many an instance of un¬ 
impeachable veracity of prodigious retentive memory which is, 
however, by no means beyond human experience or unintelligible 
The fact is that an aptitude for the subject of study combined 
with continued application and profound interest in it produces 


1 Talwlb, Vol XI, p ISO 

2 ihd, Vol VI, p 2H 

3 Ibid , Vol VI, p 431 and Khvlbtlbi^Madras, pp 59-60 
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such a proficiency as appeals to be prodigious or rather an 
intellectual marvel to the tin-initiated 

When al-Bukh 5rl l Rr lived at Baghdad, the dcuois then* thought 
of a novel dev k e to test his memory They selected ten scholars 
who were assigned ten Tiaditions each and told to relate these to 
al-Bukh an after affixing the mtioductoiy portion of one Tradition 
to the text of anoihet 2 Eat h of these persons nai i ated the Ti aditions 
as decided emliei and asked al-Bukh Sri to give lus opinion 
about then authenticity Al-Bukh2rX*s jeply about every Tradi¬ 
tion nai rated before him wa** that he had no knowledge of it 
Those who knew the teason got a cue while unawares smiled at 
him After cveiyonc had nai rated the Traditions appcuuoned to 
him, al-Bukh ail addicssed the fiisi enquirci and i cheat sed all the 
Traditions nanaled by lnm seriatim with the conect mtioductoiy 
portions and then adjunct texts Thereafter he tinned to each 
questioner and lecounted his Tiaditions one by one Evervone 
was dumbfounded at his w r it and prodigious memory*' 

Popular Enthusiasm ; 


The selfless devotion and caie with which the traditiomsts 
addicssed themselves to the stndy oftheProphet’s Sunnah ,aroused a 
general awaieness and enthusiasm among the masses in legard to 


1 


2 

3 


AbS 'Abdullah Muh monad rim Uma'it .d-Bukhml (810*870) was burn at 

Uukhai «i Wti«i suit a youth he uirlet look lhe pilgrimage and icmamcd 

fm senu time in Mecca attending the Iccluits ofgicat doctois of theology 

Then he set off on extensile travels winch llnoughom 16 >ears took him 

all o\ct Islamic Asia Of a large number of Tiaditions lit had collected, 

ha finally selected 7 275 texts applying the mostnumue acumny His 

collection, which is dwided mto 160 books ,s entitled rt-Sahlh 

(The Genuine Collection) and considered as the and most autho„- 

tatne of the SiliSh Small (Six Genuine Books) Al-BukhSU died m a 

ullage near Samarkand when his Tomb is a much visited place of 
pilgrimage r 

The imrodnrloryj>ortum of a TW.t.on com.,., of the cta.r of „ar ra «o« 

c^nnL°Il d a " y “’T 5 a,,nbl,led to ,hB P™phe., "Me rhe Uv, 
comprises the quotation of the Prophet’s words 

KrteA-irf-Ban, p 487 
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this branch of religious suencc People flocked lo tlie leriurc of 
the traditionhts m thousands with an avid desire to benelh from 
these studv circles ft is related by the annalists that despite the huge 
crowds attending the lectures ol the traditionists these meetings 
were more disciplined and tid\ than the courts of the so/cresgns 
It isrcporicd that the number of persons attending the lectures 
of Yazld ion HarOn m Baghdad exceeded seventv thousand 
persons Caliph Mu^tasimb’illJTh once deputed a trusted councilor 
to report the number of persons attending the discourse of c Asim 
ibn c AlL a traditions who lectured m a grove m the outskirts 
of Baghdad His estimate of the attendance was one hundred and 
tuen£»~four thousand people Another annalist Ahmad ibn J c afar 
sa\s that when Muslim' came to Baghdad he convened a meeting 
at Rahbah Ghassan for dictating the Traditions Seven persons 
were appointed to repeat whrt Mushm dictated Apart from the 
persons v ho came to listen the discourse a large number took down 
the Traditions from Muslim The inkpots counted after the dictation 
was over exceeded foit* f thousand Another doctor of repute. 
FaryaDJ had to emplov three hundred and sixteen persons to 
repeat his discourses to the crowd attending his lectures It is 
estimated that, about thirt" thousand person* attended h« Jectu r es 
of which ten thousara look do; n the notes of his dissertations 2 
Ai-Farihn reports that nmetv thousand persons heard al-J?m c e 
al-Sahlh personalh from al-Bukhari 3 

Szhah Sittah s 

Unprecedented populai enthusiasm, devotion and ardent 
desire for the cultivation or religious sciences was helpful in securing 
an authentic and trustwoitny rollcaion of the Traditions 
v.hich is undoubted!) a valuable asset and a storehouse of guidance 

1 Muslrn ibn al-Hayaj {819-C74) was comp’kr of am of the si* canonical 
collections of Kodak called ol-Schlh Muslim * 5 rlTk and a!-3n» hSn's wotl 
of the 52Tie title are the two most generally used of Mt most aaihenuc 
collections or Traditions 

2 *-Wr , a-i-Sa/d/’.p 68. 

3 Fat*ek-*UBert, p 492 
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for the Ummak Among the compilations of Sunnah , SaMi ul-Bukhari 
of al-Bukhgri and Salilh Muslim by Muslim are held to be of 
undisputed authority, and the Traditions accepted by both are 
known as the “agreed ones** signifying a high degree of reli¬ 
ability 1 Other works, held in high esteem but taking their place 
after the collections of al-Bukh3rI and Muslim, are Muwatta of 
Imam Malik (d. 179 a h ), Jam c e of Imam Tirmizl, Sunan-i-AbU- 
Da5V of Abu-DaS°d Sijistani (d 275 ah) and the collections of 
Abu c Abdur-Rahm5n an-Nasa 3 l (d 303 ah) and AbQ c Abdullah 
Muhammad ibn Majah (d 273 ah) All the later movements 
for reformation and regeneration in Islam owe their existence to 
the endeavours made by the traditionists as no effort can succeed 
even now without drawing inspiration from these beacons of 
light 

Compilation of Jurisprudence: 

Like the Traditions, the codification of canons regulating the 
public and private life, amplification of the corpus juris and deduc¬ 
tion of the rules for giving decisions m legal matters were 
the problems to be tackled immediately Islam had set foot on far 
off lands of Syria, Iraq, Egypt, Iran and other countries where its 
impact on local habits, customs and usages had given rise to many 
complicated problems Now, m order to solve these problems m 
consonance with the spirit of Islam, it required a deep knowledge 
of the conditions obtaining m these countries, customs and tradi¬ 
tions of the diffeient sections of society, patterns of human 
behaviour, a penetrating intellect and prudence along with a 

command ovei the Islamic lore, the Qura 3 n and the Sunnah , history 
and lexicon of the Arabs 


Shah Wall Ullali wntcs in Hujiat-AUak-il-liahgha "Traditiumsis agree 

Uuu all the connected Traditions reported to have been related or performed 

by the Pioplut lnmsclf and reported m these ttvo collections are undispu- 

t«Hy comet for the chains of narrators given m these books are complete 

. nyone "ho denigrates these compilations is an apostate and a dissenter 0 
[Unijat, Vol I, p 133 } 
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The Four Jurists of Islam : 

Islam was fbi lunate to have been favoured again by God 
with patagons of intelligence and knowledge, earnestness and 
Uustwoithmess, who came forwaid foi the service of Unimak in 
this field Among these men of mark, the four founders of 
jmistic schools, N c Dman ibn Th a bit Abu Han if2 (d 150 a h.) 
Abti c Abdullah Malik ibn Anas (d 179 a ii ) Muhammad 
sbnldiis aI-Shafe c I (d 204 a ii ) and Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
(d 241 a ir), wcio highly esteemed scholats noted for their 
outstanding piety and seivicc to the community, scholarship and 
undcistanding of legal mallets These savants dedicated then 
lives to the noble cause they had taken up, set up a tradition of 
contentment and icsignation and turned their backs upon all the 
inducements of wealth, powci and position Abu HanlfS twice 
icfuscd the high ofTuc of Chief Justiceship offcied to him by the 
then Caliph and was cast into puson whcic he died on account of 
the coipmal punishment inflicted upon him Malik ibn Anas was 
flogged 1 so sevcicly that his shoulder-blade got dislocated Al- 
Shafc c l with chew himself fiom the wot Id, became mdifTerent to its 
concerns and led a life of self-abnegation and sublime asceticism 
icsulting in mcpaiahlc loss to his health Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
set Ins face against the official school of the then prevalent 
theology He was tued bcfme a court of inquisition and thrown 
into pi ison but he steadfastly held to the ti ad it ion of orthodox 
school Each one or these jm ists left voluminous treatises on law 
and legal dicta as tan liaidly he pioduccd even through an 
oigamsed efioit Abu Hanlfa is lepoited io have elucidated 
cighiy-thice thousand^ }u list u-theological issues of which 
llm t\-eight thousand pm tamed to arts of devotion and piavc* and 

] The poinl tt (he issue y\ is wIiLthu tin clis'cm i gixcn imclir «oinpulsiuu w 
* flutist til uni | !u Caliphs in thole (lavs used In nkc ilic oaiIi ill fealty 
from the popuhu with an supulattun llm if iln> biokt llit ovtli then 
unis would liiioniitunllx bi dtxoired IiiiiiiiMnhks legal njiinKrti tlivl 
diwiiri goon finch i ((impulsion his me florin e made the siipulalinn in 
iIil «jih of fully me Hoc us* thus causing *i sin in ill* nfiirnl rnrtrs 
- ZM him V..1 II p, lflU Mild AhMnkh, p % 
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forty-five thousand to transactions, rights and duties owed by one 
Muslim to another Another authority, al-Kurdari, writes that 
the total number of Abu Hamf a*s legal opinions was six lakhs 1 
Al-Mudavowanah, the collection of religious and judicial sentences 
of M?hk ibn Anas, contains thirty-six thousand decisions J 
The collection of writings and lectures of al-Shafe c I known 
under the title of KtlSb al-Utmn, runs into seven bulky volumes 
The decisions of Ahmad ibn Hanbal weie compiled by Abu Bakr 
KhallSl (d 311 a h ) in forty volumes 3 


Disciples of the Four Juiists: 


The founders of Juristic schools luckily got successors and 
disciples who not only compiled and edited the compositions of 
their masters but also made improvements and additions to them 
Among the alumni of Abti Hanifa was Abfi Yusuf, an eminent 
legal brain and Chief Justice of HaiUn al-Rashld, who produced 
a treatise of great erudition like Kiiab ul-KhirHj on the principles 
of Islamic economy. His other disciples included illustrious 
writers and jurists of Muhammad and Zufai’s fame who firmly 
established and popularised the Hanafite school of juusprudence 
^Abdullah ibn Wahab, c Abdur-Rahman ibn al-Qasim, Ash’hab ibn 
Abdul c Azlz, c Abdullah ibn Abd al-Hakam, Yahiya ibn Yahiya 
al-Laithl were disciples of Malik ibn Anas, who propagated the 
Maliki system in Egypt and North Africa, Al-Shafe c l was fortunate 
lo have Buwaiti, Muzam and Rab c l as compilers, editors and 
codifiers of his legal decisions Ibn QudSmah, a research scholar 
and accomplished writer, was the principal pupil of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal He wrote a celebrated book entitled al-Mughm which 
occupies a pride of place m the Islamic juristic works 

Advantages of Fzqah s 


the fir!r/ aCt Aat Jur,su of redoubtable scholaiship weie bom ,n 

—-~ eW centur ies of Islamic era bespeaks of the \italitv and 
■ Al-Kurdun, p 144 

2 ZM Islam \ ol II, p 215 
1 s ba7-r5l, Vnl II, pp 261-62 
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inherent capability of the Ummah The endeavours of the jurists 
supplied a frame-work for manifestation of the Islamic ideals of 
ethical precepts in day-to-day affairs of the people and protected 
them from intellectual confusion and social anarchy which has 
brought many nations to wrack and rum m their initial stages 
The jurists founded the Islamic legal system on a firm ground and 
formulated its canons m such a way that it could always solve 
new problems confronting the Ummah m future and provide a 
pattern of behaviour in consonance with the spirit of Islam 



CHAPTER IV 
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Metaphysics : 

Muslims became conversant with the Greek intellectual patri¬ 
mony m the beginning of the second century a h. The philosophi¬ 
cal thought or the Greeks was nothing more than an intellectual 
sophistry and a play upon words devoid of any content of reality 
file concepts and ideas of man, limited as they are, find expres¬ 
sion in his language which is wholly madequate to delineate the 
nature and attributes of the Limitless Being The nature of God, 
His attributes. His creativeness, and similar other questions do 
not admit of an analysis and experimentation similar to those of 
tangible objects nor yet of a rational explanation, if only, because 
man does not possess the rudimentary knowledge or the basic 
precepts and experiences m regard to these matters, while the 
entire structure of his thoughts, ideas and imagination rests on 
sensory perceptions. Divine revelation through His apostles is, in 
reality, the only means of acquiring knowledge with certitude in 
this respect, for it can alone provide mankind with the gnosis of 
Supreme Being and His attributes Trust m the prophets, there- 
ore, bespeaks of prudence and sound intellect. Muslims possessed 
e Qj^an and the Sunnah which provided an answer to all mtellec- 
and spiritual questions and left no excuse for plunging into 
Philosphical speculations. The companions of the Prophet, their 
successors, jurists and traditionists had all taken the same 
so, Muslims were in the beginning too much occupied with the 
issemmation of their faith, the conquests that had brought to the 
° r e numerous problems relating to afiaus of private and social 
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life w hich had to be patterned m accordance with the ethical 
norms of Islam, and the compilation of religious sciences. 
Houescr, with the translation or Greek and Syriac works and a 
close contact with the scholastics, philosophers and scholars of 
other peoples, a section of the Muslims began to take interest in 
the so-called rational and intellectual interpretation of the revealed 
truth These people, not content with a realistic and direct 
answer a\ailable m the Scriptures to the spiritual questions, w inch 
was in fact more satisfy mg to an intellect, deep and well-grounded, 
were attracted b) the sophism of philosophical speculation And 
the result of their endcat ours w*as that futile controversies per¬ 
taining to the nature and attributes of God, eternal or accidental 
nature of His word, \ xsion or God through corporeal eyes predes¬ 
tination and free-will were started, although these were neither 
necessary for theological purposes nor had am utility for cultural 
or social advancement These discussions had definite!} a 
dissohmg influence on the solidarity of the U-Jieh and were 
injurious to us grit and tenacilv. 

MuHnzilaxsm z 

The Mu c tazilitcs, at the head of this group of religious 
philosophers, w ere regarded as rationalists and dialecticians since 
they liad made philosophical speculation a touchstone of faith and 
apostasy. They endea\oured, with all the wits at their command, 
to reconcile religion with philosophy, faith with the so-called 
reason, w hile jurists and traditionists, on the other hand adhered 
to doctrinal tenets of their predecessors and considered these 
quibbhngs not only futile but harmful for die Uc:v.ith did 

not take root till the reign of Hariin al-Rashtd but m the time of 
Mamun, who was very much impressed with the Greek thought 
and its rationalism owing to his upbringing and for certain other 
reasons, the star of the Mu'tazilites rose on the horizon Ibn Abl 
Duw ad an ardent propagator of L It icff/ and die Chief Justice of j 
the c Abbasid Empire, extorted his influence to make it a state | 
religion Mamun, who was himself a zealous exponent of the 
MuSazilite school, had the impatience of a jouth and the 
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obstinacy of an autocrat sovereign 1 He made it possible for 
the MuHazilites to exercise undue influence over the whole 
empire 

The doctrine of the creation of the QmPan 2 was held as the 
basic tenet of the Mu c tazilite school which was sought to be 
enforced by invoking the power and influence of the state, and 
was made a cntenoirfor determining one’s apostasy or adherence 
to the true faith This brought forth a vehement opposition from 
the traditiomsts with Ahmad ibn Hanbal spearheading the 
opposition movement 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal: 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal was born at Baghdad in the month of 
of Rab^ ul-Awwal, 164 A. h He came of an Arab tribe, 
Shaiban, which was renowned for its courage and endurance, 
grit and vigour 8 His grandfather, Hanbal ibn Hilai had 


1 A few examples of h» rashness are furnished by his declaration of the 

preference of *Ali over the first three Caliphs and of the validity of 

marriages contracted for a limited period which caused considerable resent- 

menl among the masses He had afterwards to retrace his steps on the 

intervention of Yahya ibn Aktham (#faf Islam, Vol III, p 165 and 
/6nS Tmfur, p 45) 

2 The controversy in a regard to the creation of Q,ir=Sn-.ts being created 
or being eteraal-wis entirely a philosophical speculation, which, even 
according to the Muctazilite historians, served only to shake the faith in 
the dmne ongm of the QprUn Ttadmonists, holdtng the internreta- 

r:ir"r° oi,obt wr ° nBami »■■■««*«». tl *. 

2" „ k \ 1uk eommmIy » ntticS 

rod progressive but they proved to be themost turbulent sectarians since 

they endeavoured to stifle all opposition to then- creed They filled the 

ZT of “*» ~ and fanned the ZL ShatS 

Mcuons of ,he «"**“ 

dealt with their opponents is reminiscent of the courts nf ™ 

»P bj the Christian Church during the Medieval Ages for the _ °° 

^ ***** *» H*.ha 
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migrated from Basra to Khurasan and was appointed as Governor 
of Sarakhsh under the Ummayyads but he was sympathetic to the 
c Abbasid propaganda to supplant Bam Hashing the descendants 
of the Prophet, m place of the Ummayyads. After his father's 
death, his mother migrated to Baghdad where Ahmad was born 
Although placed m straitened circumstances, his mother took 
pains to provide lum with the best possible education. Ahmad 
too, being at the end of his tether, learnt to be industrious and 
patient, resolute and self-restrained He committed the QuHan to 
memory when still young, studied literature for some time and 
then enlisted in an office to gain proficiency m the penmanship 

Ahmad was virtuous and of clear conscience from his very 
childhood His uncle held the post of an official reporter at 
Baghdad and used to send despatches to his superiors about the 
affairs of the city Once he handed over a bundle of his 
despatches to Ahmad for being delivered to a courier, but Ahmad 
threw these away in the river as he thought that these would be 
containing secret reports about certain persons While he was 
working as an apprentice m the correspondcncc-officc, many 
house-wives whose husbands were out on military duty came to 
get their letters read out to them and replies written on their 
behalf Ahmad would oblige them but he would never write 
anything which he considered to be undignified or against the 
Shartah It was on account of these distinctive qualities that a 
foreseeing individual (Hailham ibn Jamil) had predicted that if 
“the youngman remained alive, he would be a model for his 
compatriots 

In religious sciences, Ahmad paid special attention to the 
Traditions In the beginning he took notes of the Traditions 
from Abu Yusuf 1 2 and then studied for four years under a famous 
tradilionist of Baghdad, Haitham ibn Bashir 3 (d 182 A. h.). 


1 Torjumaiul Intern, p 16 

2 Afanaqib Imam Ahamd, p 23 

3 Jbti , p 23 
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Dunng this period he also received education from ‘Abdttr 
Rahman ibn Mahdi, Abs Bakr ibn ‘Alyyash and a few other 
reputed teachers of hadith He was such an industrious and avid 
student that often he wanted to leave the home foi his studies so 
early m the morning that his mother had to beg him to wait till 
the call for the morning prayer was heard and the darkness had 
at least faded away. 

After completing his education at Baghdad he set out for 
Basra, Hijaz, Yaman, Syria and al-Jazirah for attending the 
lectures of the reputed doctors of Tradition m these places 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal met Muhammad ibn Idris al-Shafe c i 
m 187 a h while on his first visit to Hyaz 1 He again met 
al-Shafe c i afterwards in Baghdad when the latter had elaborated 
the science of jurisprudence into a regular system and developed 
the doctrine of \jit£ 5. Ahmad had too acquired such a 
proficiency by then that al-Shafe c i used to depend on him in 
regard to the authenticity of the Traditions and often asked 
Ahmad to enlighten him in this regard 

Ahmad wanted to set off for Ray m Iran for attending the 
lectures of a reputed traditiomst, Janr ibn c Abdul Hamid but 


could not go because of the paucity of funds He often regretted 
that if he had even ninety dirhams he would have left for Ray 
Another incident indicating his high-spmtedness in acquiring 
the knowledge of Traditions has been related by the annalists. 
In 198 a h he decided to repair to Hijaz and then, after perform¬ 
ing the Hajj, to San c a in Yaman for listening the Traditions 
from Abdur Razzaq ibn Humam One of his class-mates, YahyS 
i n a een, also promised to accompany him However, when 
they were encompassing the Kabbah, they happend to meet ‘Abdur 
Razzaq ibn HumSm. Ibn Ma‘een paid his respects to ‘Abdur 
Razzaq and introduced Ahmad to him' He also made a request 

Umc f0r learmng the Tradltlons for him 
When Abdur Razzaq had left, Ahmad told Ibn Ma‘een that it 

was not befitting foi them to take advantage of the Sheikh’s 


1* Itm Hambal, p 33 
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presence in Mecca to listen the Traditions from him. Although 
Ibn Ma c een pleaded that it was a boon from God that the Sheikh’s 
presence in Mecca had saved them from a lengthy journey of two 
months and the attendant hardships and cxpcndituie, Ahmad 
refused to listen the Traditions from c Abdui Rarzaq without 
having undertaken the journey to San c ir» He said * “I would feel 
ashamed before God, if I break the joui ncy undertaken with the 
intention of learning the Traditions I would go to San c «f and 
attend the Sheikh’s lectures there” After the Hiuj was overj he 
repaired to San c 5 and listened the Traditions handed down 
through al-Zuhrl and ibn al-Mussayyib from c Abdur Rarraq. 1 2 3 
In due couisr of time he acquit cd a high reputation for his 
profound knowledge, particularly for his erudition with zcspcct 
to the precepts, actions and sayings ol the Prophet, of which he 
could repeat over a million. Despite lus vast knowledge and 
prodigious memory, he had a high rcgai d for al-ShafeVs intelli¬ 
gence, grasp and deductive method of reasoning He used to say 
of al-Shafc c l M I have not seen anyone like him”. Ahmad learnt 
the rules of jurisprudence from al-Shafe c l and later developed his 
own doctrine of uncompromising adherence to the text of the 
Traditions as a source of law Ultimately he rose to be an 
eminent theologian and jurisprudent, and the foundet of one of 
the four schools of Islamic jurisprudence, which still has adherents 
m many parts of the Islamic world. Al-Shafc c I too held Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal m high esteem While leaving Baghdad al-Shafe‘1 
had remarked “I am leaving Baghdad when there is none 
more pious and a greater jurist than Ahmad ibn Hanbal”. J 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal began his discouiscs on Traditions m 
204 a.h , at the age of forty a This was perhaps God ordained or 
a re-echo of the Prophet’s call to Islam since he had been 
graced with the prophethood at that age Quite a large number of 
persons used to attend his lectures Annalists report that five 


1 Ibn-Kathlr, Vol X.pp 326-27 and ManSqib Imam Ahmad, pp 63-70 

2 Tarjumatut Imam, p 16 

3 Ibn Hanbal, pp 33 
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thousand or more persons attended his lectures out of which 
about five hundred used to take down his discourses People 
listened to Ahmad ibn Hanbal m pin drop silence for no body 
could dare to talk or do anything unseemly of the respect of 
Traditions The poor were given preference over the rich in his 
lectures Al-Zahabi quotes Maiwazi, a contemporary of Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal, as follows 

“1 have not seen the poor and lowly being shown 
more deference anywhere than m the lectures of Ahmad, 
who used to be attentive to the poor and indifferent to the 
affluent He was a man of towering dignity, of simple 
habits yet grave and never hasty, his countenance 
signified a weightmess and sublimity. He used to amve 
for his lectures after Asr prayers, but remained quiet till he 
was requested to speak 9,1 


Ahmad ibn Hanbal was extermely simple in his habits and 
led an almost ascetic life like the mentors of the old He never 
accepted any gift or present offered by the Caliphs or the 
grandees If his sons ever asked the reason for refusing these 
presents, he explained that the offerings were perfectly lawful and 
even Hajj could be performed from that money He refused to 
accept these not because of it being prohibited but owing to tbe 
dictates of prudence He managed to meet his expenses from the 
income of his ancestral fief or from his own earnings but despite 
his being financially hard-pressed he was very large-hearted and 
generous He often said that if the entire world became a morsel 
in the hands of any Muslim who fed another Muslim with it, this 
would not be lavishness He was not charitable in respect of 
wealth alone but exhibited the same virtue even when his own- 

h w ° n “ a Man abused “ d b »t 

that ^ T* “ d ° ffer h,s a P° l0 Sy Ahmad rephed 

hat ha had already forgiven him before leaving the place where 

hemcident had occurred After enduring the tortures in con¬ 
n exion with his st and on the eternity of the Qur’an, ha forgave 

1. Tnjmatul /mam, p 3 S, and Hdyutul Aulpa, Vol IX, p 165 
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all those who were involved m his suffenngs including the Caliph 
under whose orders he had been scvciely scourged He used to 
say “I cannot pardon the innovator in ichgion but excepting 
him eveiyonc who took part in my victimisation has been 
pardoned by me” Often he said, “What advantage would 
anyone derive if a Muslim was a scourged m Hell because of 
him 

An incident illustrating the o\cr-flowing chanty and kindly 
disposition of Ahmad ibn Hanbal has been related by Ahmad 
Qattan abBaghdSdl who says that long aftci the wounds inflicted 
by the flogging had been healed, Ahmad ibn Hanbal often had a 
shooting pain in his back which was caused by a growth developed 
as a result of the severe scourging The phvsician who had 
treated Ahmad ibn Hanbal told al-Baghdadl that while examining 
Ahmad when he pressed the spot where the latter had pain, 
Ahmad simply said “I seek the refuge of God from it* 
Similarly, wrhen the physician opened the spot to remove the 
concussion, Ahmad continued to seek forgiveness for MuHasim 
till the operation was over After dressing the wound the 
physician asked Ahmad ibn Hanbal “AbU c Abdullah, w'hen 
people have to face a calamity* on account of someone else, the) 
normally accurse him but you were invoking divine blessings for 
Mu c tasim 799 “I too thought of it”, replied Ahmad, cc but 
Mu c tasim is a descendant of the Prophet's uncle and I do not want 
to chensh a feud with one of the relatives of the Prophet when I 
face him on the Day of Judgement I, therefore, decided to 
forgo my claim against him* 91 

Despite his high reputation and profound knowledge, never a 
word of self-praise w*as heard from him One of his associate, 
YahyS ibn Ma c een says 

“I have not seen a man like Ahmad I had been 
associated with him for fifty years but he never showed off 
his erudition” 1 2 


1 Randha-tul’* UqltP, pp 156*57 

2 HtlyaUd Awlya* Vol IX p 181 
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Modest as he was, Ahmad never liked to mention his lmeagfe 
although he descended from a celebrated Arab tribe, and that was 
considered to be a great honour m those days Al-Zahabi has 
recorded an incident related by one of Ahmad’s compatriots 
which throws light on his singular humility 

“ c Srim AbU-No c amSn says . Ahmad ibn Hanbal had 
asked me to keep some funds in deposit out of which he 
used to draw amounts m accordance with his needs. Once 
I said : *AbU c Abdullah, I know you are an Arab* 1 To 
this he replied * *What 1 we are destitutes.’ I insisted on 
a reply but he evaded the answer 3 ”. 1 

After the persecution Ahmad ibn Hanbal had to undergo foi 
his stand on the question of the cieation of Qur c Sn, he obtained so 
high a reputation for his sanctity that countless people offered 
prayers for divine blessings on him Ahmad ibn Hanbal, however, 
felt terribly worried and uncertain. Once Marwazi, one of his 

disciples, told him • K A large number of people solemnly invoke the 
divine blessings on you.” 

"How do you say so v \ Ahmad exclaimed, "I actually fear 
punishment in the shape of divine benefits that are sometimes 
conferred on ungrateful sinners”. 

Marwazi replied,"A man has come fiom Tarsus who says 
that he was present on a battle-field in Mm* when he heard 
suddenly cries raised from every nook and comer of the place 
imploring benediction in your favour. He further relates that 
the soldiers fired ballistas as ir on your behalf and once it so 
happened that when a balhsta was thus fired, the missile hit an 
enemy taking position behind a cover on the wall of the fort, 
cleanly blowing away both the cover and the head of the enemy”! 

Horrified on hearing this, Ahmad exclaimed, “O God, let 
this not be a delusive favour from Thee.”. 3 


1* Tarjumatul Imam, p 22. 

2 The land of the Bytantiam. 

3 Tmjmatol Imam , p 2! 
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Very often non-Muslims came to meet him from distant 
places A Christian physician once visited him in connexion with 
his treatment He said, “I wanted to meet you since a long time. 
You are a blessing not for the Muslims alone but for all the 
human beings All of our friends and co-religionists have similar 
feelings for you” 

When the physician had left, Marwazi said, “I hope that 
the entire Muslim world would be beseeching divine blessings 
for you”. 

Ahmad, however, replied, “When a man happens to know 
his worth, no adulation can deceive him 9,1 

Notwithstanding his profound humility, Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
had been endowed with a personality so solemn and overbearing 
tbat even the state officials, administrators and soldiers felt 
over-awed in his presence and could not help paying respect to 
him An eye-witness reports that he had been to the Governor 
of Baghdad Is’haq ibn IbrShlm, and several other high-ranking 
officers but he did not find anyone so domineering as Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal. He says that he wanted to seek certain clarifications 
from Ahmad but he found himseir in a flutter—the blood 
knocking in his temples, he was unable to speak in the presence 
of Ahmad. A reputed traditionist Ibrahim al-Harbi (d. 285a h.) 
says: 

6< I have seen Ahmad ibn Hanbal. It seemed as if his 
heart was a repository of all the knowledge vouchsafed to 
human beings, past and present; he brought forth whatever 
he wanted and held back what he did not desire to 
divulge.” 2 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal led a life so simple and frugal that it was 
envied even by the ascetics. The reign of the first three c Abbastd 
sovereigns of his time, MamUn, Mu'tasim and Wathiq, constituted 
a trial for Ahmad since each one of these was bent on putting 


1 Tagumatul Imam, pp 21/22 

2, Ibid , p (6, and Manaqib Imam Ahmad, p 15 
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him to harm Wathiq was succeeded by Mutawakkil m 232 
a h who held Ahmad m high esteem, but Ahmad was far more 
afraid of him since he took the favours of the Caliph as a tempta¬ 
tion to evil Often he said that he was able to withstand the 
sufferings inflicted by the earlier Caliphs, but in his old age, he 
had to face another trial which was far more severe The respect 
and deference, favours and gifts of Mutawakkil could not, however, 
make any inToad into the contentedness and resignation of Ahmad 
just as the threats and sufferings at the hands of earhei Caliphs 
had failed to deter him from the path enjoined by the Sunnah of 
the Prophet Once Mutawakkil sent him a donkey-load of gold- 
pieces but he refused to accept the same The man who had 
brought the present insisted on his accepting the money and 
implored that the Caliph would take ill if the present Was refused 
At last Ahmad consented to let the bag being placed in a corner 
Ahmad, however, called on his uncle late m the night and asked 
him to advise as to what he should do with ilic money since he 
deeply regretted that he had accepted the present, and could not 
sleep on account of it. His uncle advised him to wait at least till 
the day-break and then to dispose it of in the manner he liked 
best Early next morning Ahmad collected his trusted disciples 
and associates and asked them to prepare a list of the poor and 
indigent persons He distributed the entire amount and then 
gave away the bag to a destitute 1 


Ahmad ibn Hanbal remained a royal guest, on the insistence 
of Cahph Mutawakkil, for a few days During this period he was 
served with sumptuous dishes, which were estimated to cost one 
hundred and twenty dirhams per"day Ahmad, however, did not 
touch the food and kept lasting continuously for eight days He 
became too weak, and, as it is reported, if the Caliph had not sent 

thereafter > he w ° u U W probably died* 
Abdullah, Ahmad’s son, says that his father remained with the 

Cahph for sixteen days Dunng this period he took only a little 


1 Taoumotul Imam, p 60 

2 Ibid , p 6J. 
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parched grain reduced into paste Mutawakkil had sanctioned 
stipends for the sons of Ahmad, One of his sons reports that prior 
to their being stipendiaries, Ahmad had no objection to accepting 
am thing from them but he comp]etch discontinued the practice 
thereafter. Once, when Ahmad was ill, a ph\sician preenbed 
water extracted from patched pumpkin for him. Ahmad was 
advised bv someone to get the pumpkin parched in the o\en of 
his son Saleh wliicli happened to be burning at the time, but 
Ahmad refused to do so. 1 2 3 Although he was extremely cautious 
for his own self, he still felt uneasy m regard to the stipends 
rccened b\ hzs sons, and ulumatch he told Srich ; "I want that 
you should foresaLc the allowance for \nti air getting it on 
account of me" 

Ahmad fell seriously ill at the age of 77. The number of 
people who daih came to see him was so large according to the 
chroniclers of his time that all the streets of the Bazar near his 
house w ere overcrowded and police had to be posted there to control 
the traffic 8 Ahmad w as suffering from haematuria and the reason 
attributed to his illness by the physicians was that grief and 
anxiety had produced an ulcer in his stomach 9 Marwazi says 
that Ahmad’s condition deteriorated on Thursday. Although he 
had unbearable pain, Ahmad asked Marwazi to help him perform 
die ablution. He was so particular about it that he instructed 
Marwazi to pass his fingers between the toes On Friday night 
Ahmad’s malady grew still worse and he died the next day, on 
Friday, the 12di of Rab^-uI-Awaval, 241 ah 4 * 

Dispute regarding the Nature of the Qux^an: 

Caliph al-Mamun applied himself vigorously to the ta>k of 
spreading the doctrine of the Mu c tazihtes about the nature of the 


1 Tcijunatul lncn pp 63/64. 

2 Ibid , p 77. 

3 Ihd p 77. 

4 Ten’Jft'Kettr, Vo! II, Part I, p 6; r«5U--&c£r»P 244; and TopvatH- 

JWiftn, p 76 
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Qur’an, who held it to be a creature rather than an eternal word 
of God In MamUn’s judgment, any deviation from this doctrine 
was worse than treason, and therefore, he issued a detailed 
mandate to the Governor of Baghdad m 218 a h severely criti¬ 
cising the dogmatism of the populace, particularly traditionists. 
He described them as noisy and turbulent sectarians lacking in 
true faith, unreliable witnesses and reactionaries of the Ummak 
He ordered that all those officials who did not subsciibe to the 
tenets expounded by him should be dismissed under intimation to 
him 1 2 

The royal edict was issued four months prior to the death of 
Mamun Its copies were despatched to the governors of all 
dominions who were instructed to summon the leading doctors 
and jurists, under the employ of the State, and to test them m the 
fundamentals of the doctrine and to dismiss those who did not 
accept the M c utazihte viewpoint 

Thereafter MamOn issued another order to the Governor of 
Baghdad asking him to present before him seven reputed tradi¬ 
tionists of the city who were opposed to the doctrine 4 When they 
came, Mamun questioned them about his dogma regarding the 
crfeation of the Qur^n Each one of them, either from conviction 
or as a matter of expediency, expressed his agreement with the 
views of the Caliph and was allowed to go back. They were also 
asked to express their views m public meetings convened for the 

purpose but the masses remained unaffected, holding the orthodox 
view 

A few days before his death, Mamfin issued a third rescnpt 
tOi Is haq ibn Ibrahim, expounding the doctrine m still greater 
detail, and enlarging its scope to test all the doctors of religion 
along with the officials of the State He made it compulsory for 
everyone to subscribe to the tenet Is’haq convened a meeting of 
all the reputed doctors, asked their views about the royal domna 
and reported ba ck them answers to the Caliph. Mamto was m 

1 ?*“■ V °' X PP 2S+/93 and Ibn Ta.far pp m ,B6 

2 Ihn TaifOr, p IBS 
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taken a vow that he would not execute him but have him most 
severely scourged and confined in a dungeon where the Sun never 
arose Ahmad, however, did not yield and ultimately he was 
brought before Mu c tasim The Caliph ordeied Ahmad to be 
given thirtyfour lashes A fresh executioner was brought after 
every two strokes but Ahmad said after getting each whip * “1 will 
accept if you can bring anything from the Qur c Sn or the Sunnah 
m your support” 

Ahmad’s Account of His Sufferings : 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal has himself given an account of his 
sufferings in these words * 

“When 1 reached the place known as Bab-ul-BustSn, a 
horse was brought before me and I was asked to get 
upon it Nobody helped me m mounting the horseback 
and with heavy chains fastened to my legs, I had to make 
many attempts I just managed somehow to save myself 
from falling down in these attempts When I reached the 
castle of Mu c tasim, I was thrown in a small room which 
was then bolted There was no lamp in the room and 
after midnight when I stretched my hands to touch the 
dust for purification before the prayers I intended to offer, 
I found a tumbler full of water and a basin I performed 
ablution and offered the prayers On the next day a page 
took me before the Caliph The Chief Justice, Ibn Abi 
Duwad, and a number of his courtieis along with Abu 
c Abdur Rahman al**Shafe c i were present there Just before 
I was presented before the Caliph, two persons had been 
beheaded I asked Aba ‘Abdur Rahman al-Shafe c i if he 
remembered what ImSm al-Shafe c t had said about MasahS 
Ibn Abi Duwad remarked on this * ‘Look here * This 
man is to be beheaded and he is making enquiries' about 
the canons In the meantime Mu c tasim asked me to come 


Ritual purification with dust in. place of water i . 

available or n harmful for health, for offering prayers ^ ** 
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why do you want to get rid of your life. God knows that 
I have a great regard for you*. 1 

One, Ujaif, stroked me with the handle of his sword 
and exclaimed: ‘You want to carry all before you 9 
Another man remarked, ‘Don’t you see that the Avriti-ul- 
Momtriln is standing before you 9 , while a third qaculated, 
‘Oh, Amlr-ul-Momtriln , you are keeping fast and standing m 
the sun 9 . Mu c tasim repeatedly besccchcd me to 
acknowledge his dogma but every tune, I repeated my 
earlier reply at which he flared up and ordered to sioutge 
me harder till I became unconscious When 1 regamed 
consciousness, I found that I had been unchained 
Someone present there told me that I had been pulled 
down on my face and then trampled upon However, I do 
not know what they had done to me" 2 

Firmness of Ahmad ibn Hanbal: 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal was thereafter sent back to lus house He 
spent 28 months in imprisonment and got 34 lashes Ibrahim ibn 
Mus c ab, one of the guards in whose custody Ahmad was kept, 
says that he had not seen anyone more courageous and brave than 
Ahmad, for he treated his guards no more than insects Another 
person, Mohammad ibn I$ma c ll, says that he had heard from 
certain eye-witnesses who said that Ahmad ibn Hanbal was 
scourged so severely that one stroke was enough to make an 
elephant cry out An eye-witness of Ahmad 9 s scourging says that 
since the latter was keeping fast on the day, he said to him 
“The Shortfall permits you to acknowledge the tenet of the Caliph 
in order to save your life But Ahmad did not pay any attention 
to me "When he became too thirsty, he asked for some water A 


1 The chroniclers of Ihc ume report that Muctasim wanted lo set Ahmad 
free, but Ibn Abl Duwfid exhorted him and said that if the Caliph forgave 
Ahmad, his action will be construed as going back on the policy laid down 
by his brother 

2 Summarised from Ttiriumaiitl Imam , pp 41-49 
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tumbler of ice-cooled water was brought which he took in his 
hand but returned.” 1 

One of the sons of Ahmad relates that his father had the 
marks of scourging on his body when he died. Abul c Abbas 
ar-Raqqi describes how certain people who wanted to save Ahmad 
of his sufferings, went to the prison where he was confined and 
recited the Tradition which allowed one placed in similar 
circumstances to save his life Ahmad replied, “But what do you 
say of the Tradition handed down by Khabb&b which says that 
there were people of the old who were sawed mto two but they 
did not renounce their faith”. Those people got disappointed 
with the reply of Ahmad for they knew thsu he would go through 
every trial and tribulation for the sake of his faith 


Achievements of Ahmad ibn Hanbal: 


The undaunted courage and steadfastness of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal gave a death-blow to a sacrilege which had exposed the 
faith to a great danger. All those who had expressed their 
agreement, either from fear or expediency, with the views of the 
Caliphate, were exposed. All such savants were despised and held 
m contempt despite their erudition and learning On the other 
hand, Ahmad ibn Hanbal was received by the people with the 
most honourable marks of distinction, and affection for him 
became a mark and symbol of the orthodox school of Islam One 
of his compatriots, Ibn Qutaibah says : 

“When you find anybody setting his affections on 

Ahmad ibn Hanbal, you should know that he is a follower 
of the Sunnak ” s 

Another doctor, Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ad-Dauraqt held 


“Be suspicious of the Faith 
irreverent to Ahmad” 3 


of one whom you find 


! Taijimuijuf hnom, p 112 
2 Ant, p 16 

^ Tnnth-i-ftaffhdad Vol IV 
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CHAPTER V 


ABUL HASAN AL-ASHAR1 

The Crisis of c Itfeai: 

Ascendancy qf Mu c tazihtes—The Mu'tazihtes suffered a severe 
set-back after the death of MuHasim and Wathiq, both of 
whom were ardent supporters of their school Mutawakkil, the 
tenth c Abbasid Caliph, succeeded his brother Wathiq tn 232 a. h. 
He was agains. the Mu'tazilites and keen for the restoration 
of the true faith He declared as heretic the allegedly free- 
thmkmg Mu c tazilites, expelled them from public offices and 
interdicted discussions on dogmatic questions by them. Yet, 
hlu&l had taken roots m the circles of the learned and the 
philosophers, all over the Islamic world Although the doctrine 
in regard to the creation of the Qpr 5 Sn had died-out, the 
Mu c tazihte thought still exercised considerable influence. The 
Mu c tazihtes continued to be vigorous owing to the eminent 
exponents oiHttznl who were well-versed in literature, dialectics, 
jurisprudence and other sciences, and held high offices under the 
State They gained ascendancy by the middle of the third 
century a h when it was commonly held that they possessed 
rationalistic tendencies, were progressive thinkers and seekers 
after the Truth. This became the prevailing taste which was 
taken after by the youngmen, students and others who wanted to 
cut a figure. The Hanbalite school could not produce another 
savant of Ahmad ibn HanbaPs erudition while the tradidonists 
and the teachers of orthodox school came to regard secular 
sciences as undesirable intruders into the domain of religion. 
The ignorance of orthodox theologians in dialectics and other 
secular sciences began to be regarded as their weakness with the 
result that the S^al acquired a predominance such as it had 
never gained before or after that period. It is true that all those 
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Aba c Ali al-Jubba 3 ! was a successful teacher and writer but not a 
good debator while Abul Hasan c AIi ai-Ash c ari was celebrated 
both for his wit and eloquence. During the debates on the 
doctrines of HtizM, al-Jubba’l used to ask him to contend with the 
opponents of his school Thus he soon earned a name for his 
mastry over the science of disputation and was recognised as 
a teacher of the Mu c tazilite school of thought 1 It was expected 
that he would succeed his godfather and mentor and prove a still 
more vigorous and eminent exponent of the MuHazilite doctrines. 
God had, however, willed otherwise. 

Notwithstanding the fact that al-Ash c ari had spent his life in 
the advocacy of the Mu^azilite school whose leadership was 
about to Fall in his lap. Providence had selected him to vindicate 
the Sttnnah. He began to see through the intellectual sophistry of 
the MuHazilite school, its quibblings and hairsplitting, and ulti¬ 
mately realised that the specious reasoning of the rationalists was ^ 
nothing more than an intricate yet well argued spell of words, 
ideas and thoughts but really inconsequential in so far as the 
search for Truth was concerned. It dawned upon him that the 
source of truth lay only m revelation; the way of the teachers of 
thfe old and companions of the Prophet was the only Right Path, 
and that there was no reason why intellect should not submit to 
it Thus getting disenchanted from the MuWite doctrines at 
the age of forty, he developed an intense dislike for the so-called 
rationalist school. He did not come out of his house for fifteen 
days. On the sixteenth day he went from his house to the 
principal mosque of the city. It was Friday and al-Ash c an 
elbowed his way through the thronging crowd of the faithful. 

mg straight to the pulpit and ascending its steps he started to 
proclaim: 

“Many of you know me. I want to tell those who do 
not know me that I am Abul Hasan c Ali ai-Ash c ari. I was 
a Mu c tazilite and believed in their doctrines. Now I seek 
repentance from God and turn away from my earlier 


1. Tauten, p H7 
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beliefs, henceforth, I shall endeavour to refute the 

doctrines of the Mu c tazxhtes and lay bare their mistakes 
and weaknesses 

And from that day on al-Ash c an devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to the repudiation of the Mu c tazihtes and began 
propounding the tenets of the orthodox school With his profound 
knowledge, penetrating intellect, eloquence, mastry over dialectics 
and a facile pen, he was able to over-shadow his disputants and 
uphold the doctrines of the conformist school. 

Missionary Zeal of al«Ash € aris 

For he considered it an obligation and a mission enjoined 
by God Almighty, aI-Ash c ari performed the task he had taken 
upon himself with an untiring zeal He used to attend the 
meetings of the Mu'tazihtes and search out rationalists to set at 
rest then doubts about the doctrines of the orthodox school If 
anyone raised the objection as to why he met the sceptics and 
dissenters, who ought to be shunned, he would reply that he could 
not do otherwise He explained that the Mu'tazihtes were all 
well-placed in life, held the offices of administrators, judges, and 
tyher venerable positions, and, therefore, they could not be expected 
to come to him If he too were to sit with folded hands, how 
would they come to know the Truth, and also that there was 
someone who could defend the faith with reason and arguments 8 

Achievements of al-Ash^ri: 

Al-Ash c ari was a pastmaster of debates and polemics He 
had an aptitude and facility which he used with consumate skill 
in contending for the religion No one was better qualified than 
he for the task as in his knowledge of secular sciences like logic 
and dialectics he excelled all the Mu c tazilite doctors and could 
rebut their objections like a teacher answering the questions of 


1 Tab* ten, pp 39-40 and Ibn KhallikSn, Vol II, pp 446-447 

2 Tavern, p 116 
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his students One of his disciples, Abu c Abdullah ibn Khaflf has 
left an account of his first meeting with al-Ash c ari in these words: 

“I came from Shiraz to Basra Being too keen to 
meet al-Ash c ari, I enquired of his address I went to his 
place at a time when he was attending a debate A band 
of the MuHazihtes was then blurting out questions one 
after anothei Aftei they had all finished their haranguing, 

al-Ash c ari began his speech He took the objections raised 
by each, one by one, and set at lest all of then doubts 
When al-Ash c an lose from the meeting, I followed him. 
He asked, ‘What do you want? 5 I replied, ‘I want to see 
how many eyes, cais and tongues have you got * He 
smiled on hearing my answer M1 
The same nairator adds 

“I could’nt see why you kept quiet m the beginning 5 
said I, ‘and allowed the Mu c tazihtes to present their 
objections It behoved you to dclivci In uu es and meet 
their objection^ thciein, instead of asking them to speak 
out firsi * Al-Ash c an replied, C I do not cons id ci it lawful 
even to icpcat their doctnnes and belieis, but once some¬ 
one has expressed these, it becomes an obligation for the 
i lghteous to refute then tenets' 

Abul Hasan c Ali al-AshSm was the lounder of Islamic 
scholasticism (foi/Sm) All the dialecticians of the later ages have 
acknowledged al-AshWs God-gifted intelligence and sagacity, 
discernment and profundity Cadi Abu Baki Baqillam was 
known to his compatiiots by the name of Lisan-id-Ummah (Tongue 
of the Nation), on account of his eloquence and penmanship 
Once, when somebody remaiked that his writings appear to excel 
those of al-Ash c ari, Baqillam replied that he considered it an 
honour to he ahle to understand al-Ash c ari 5 s works 1 2 3 


1 T«6 c fen,p 95 

2 ibid , pp *V>-96 

3 Ihd p 12b 
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way unauthorised by God Almighty. Their interpretation 
is neither supported by reason nor by the Traditions 
handed down from the Prophet, his companions or their 
successors.” 1 

Thereafter, throwing light on the canons of his own school 
of thought, he says * 

“We have a faith in the Qur 5 Sn and the Traditions 
and, therefore, hold the opinion that these have to be 
followed ungrudgingly. What has been handed down 
by the companions, their successors and traditionists has to 
be accepted completely and with unquestioning submission, 
for this is the way of Ahmad ibn Hanbal (may God bless 
him and give him a goodly reward by raising him to 
higher and sublime regions). We shun those who do not 
follow the path of Ahmad, for, he was the Im&m, pious and 
erudite, whom God Almighty enabled to show the path of 
righteousness and efface the deviations and innovations, 
doubts of the sceptics and Interpretations of the misguided. 
May God glorify the adorable and venerable /mam.” 2 

The achievement of al-Ash c arx, however, did not consist 
merely of his defence of the orthodox school, for the Hanbalites 
and other traditionists had already been seized with the task 
The most valuable accomplishment of al-A$h c ari was the formula¬ 
tion of principles which enabled the tenets of the orthodox school 
to he accepted in the light of reason, i. e. on the basis of logical 
arguments. He examined the doctrines of the Mtftazilites and 
other sects in accordance with the principles of logic and the 
philosophical terminology evolved by these sects, and brought out 

their mistakes so as to uphold the beliefs and tenets of the 
orthodox school. 

Al-Ash c an earned the displeasure of the MuWites and 
other misguided sects, natural and inevitable as it was; but he 
was also criticised by those rigid Hanbalites and traditionists who 


1 KtfathtiULbanahy p 5 

2 JTifffW IbSnak, p. 8 
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considered it a sin to discuss the issues raised by the rationalists 
or to use the philosophical terms for elucidating the tenets of the 
faith in the light of reason 

Al-Ash c ari maintained that the ultimate source of faith and 
the key to metaphysical realities were revelation and the teachings 
of the Prophet rather than human reason, speculation or Grecian 
mythology. At the same time, he disagreed with the rigid 
dogmatism of the conformists who thought it prudent to keep 
quiet about the issues raised by the misguided sects simply 
because the Traditions handed down from the Prophet did noi 
mention their terminology. Al-Ash c ari held the view that this 
attitude would be reckoned as a weakness of the orthodox school 
and would ultimately be harmful to it Al-Ash c ari also main¬ 
tained that the attitude of the rigid dogmatists would enable the 
Mu c tazilites and other misguided sects, through their apparent 
endeavour to reconcile faith with reason and religion with 
philosophy, to attract the young and intelligent who were not 
content to be driven in a common groove. He agreed with the 
orthodox view that revelation and prophethood were the only 
sources to be depended upon m so far as the faith was concerned— 
a view diametrically opposed to the Mu'taz llites and the philos- 
phers—but it was not only lawful but absolutely necessary or even 
obligatory to take recourse to the logical deduction and prevalent 
philosophical terminology for evincing the religious tenets. He 
maintained that it was not at all necessary to avoid the issues 
pertaining to perception or intellect, which were ultimately 
grounded in human experience but had unnecessarily been made 
a part of religious doctrines by the rationalists, m order to prove 
or disprove the latter with the help of a clever play upon wo s 
At the same jtime, he considered it essential for the expounders o 
religion to face those issues and refute the claims of e 
Mu'tazilites and other philosophers with the help of 
reason. He did not subscribe to the view that the Prophet of Islam 
made no mention of the issues raised by the rationalists o a er 
times, either on account of his ignorance or because the rop 
did not consider it lawful to do so It was so simply owing 
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the fact that these questions and the rationalistic modes of thought 
had not come into existence during the life time of the Prophet. 
Al-Ash c ari maintained that like the new problems of sacred and 
secular laws which were brought to the fore by exigencies of 
changing times, new questions m the realm of faith and 
metaphysics were also being raised Therefore, like the jurispru¬ 
dents who had grappled with the legal problems and solved them 
through analogical deduction and amplification of canon-laws, 
the doctors of religion and the scholastics were duty-bound to 
explain and elucidate the canons of faith in regard to these new 
questions. Al-Ash c an wrote a ti eatisc entitled IslehsUn-ul-Khaudh 
jil-kal(lm to explain his view-point m this regard. 

Thus, ignoring the approbation or opposition of the either 
sect, aI-Ash c ari went ahead with the task of defending religion 
according to his own light This undoubtedly required gieat 
courage and intelligence, and, as it were, al-Ash c ari proved 
himself equal to the task. With his lectures and writings he was 
able to stem the rising tide of the lationahsm, c itiz3l and 
philosophy, and save many souls from being swept away by the 
wave of scepticism He inculcated faith and enthusiasm, zeal and 
self-confidence among the followers of orthodox school througli 
his well-aigued and forceful vindication of the faith AI-Ash c an’s 
defence was, however, not the least apologetic On the contrary, 
he was able to eradicate the inferiority complex that had 
unconsciously seized the followers of the orthodox creed, and 
was insidiously undermining their self-confidencc Al-Ash c an 
soon turned the tables on ihe Mu c tazihtes who, far from main¬ 
taining the force of their onslaught on the orthodox school, found 
it difficult to withstand the offensive of al-Ash c ari which was made 
I with the full weight of an unshakable conviction Aba Bakr ibn 
f as-Sairfi says that the Mu c tazilite$ had caused a crisis for Islam 

I but God brought forth Abul Hasan c Ali al-Ash c an to take up the 

t CUdge * s a 6« nst them. He was able to overcome them with his 
j lntc ^ I gcnce and dialectics He, theicfore, soon came to be 
f ?^ rdc d as one of the foremost expounders and renovators of the 
f ^ " h,le 00,111,11 Venom like Abu Bakr Isma c ili hold him as * 
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second only to Ahmad ibn Hanbal foi his endeavours to uphold 
and defend the true Faith 1 2 3 

Al-Ash'ari’s Works s 

Al-Ash £ ari defended the oi thodox school not merely wuh lus 
set xnonSj debates and polemics, but also wrote valuable treatises 
to expose the weaknesses of heretical sects Al-Zahabi reports that 
the commentary on the Qur’an written by al-Ash c an ran into 
thirty volumes Al-Ash £ ari is said to have written some 250 to 300 
works ; a laigc numbci of which tiaverses the main positions of 
the Mu c ta7ilttes oi othei non-conformist seels and heicucal creeds 4 
One of the voluminous books written by aI-Ash c an is KUab-til-Fusfil, 
compr ising twelve volumes, which confutes the docti incs of a number 
of sects including so-called rationalists, atheists and natuiahsts as 
well as other ciccds like those of the Hindus, Jews, Christians 
and Magians 1 Ibn Khalhkan lias also mentioned some of his 
other woiks entitled Ai lab al-Lom c 2, AitBb al-Adujaz, IdhtPkul* 
jBurhan, Al-Tab c cen Q A/i Usual td-Dln, and Kit fib us-Sharah ivat m 
Tqfsil Besides these woiks on dialectics, al-Asli c ari wrote 
several books like hitBb «/-Qiy3s. AtIBb ul-Ijithud and A habar~ul- 
Wnkid on other icligtous sciences He wrote a uaci to lcfuie the 
docti me of the negation of Tiaditions icportcd through moic than 
one souicc, which was expounded by Ibn tu-Rawandi In one 
of Jus books entitled al- c Amad al-Ash £ ari has given a list of 
b8 books u i uten by him till 320 a ir i e lorn years before his 
death A iiumbui of ihese woil^i mu into ten or twelve volumes 
Tile books uiuten by lum dumig Jus JasL four years are aJso by 
no means inconsideiable His Maqalftt-ul-lslamifln shows that 
al-Ash c au was not merely a dialectician but also a tellable 
chronicler of diifcient faiths In this book he has iccoidcd the 
docti mes of a number oJ seas with a sense of icsponsibihty 


1 /VfcriTf, p 53 

2 ibid p Mb 

3 Ibtd p 128 
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behoving an eminent historian, lor, his explanation of their 
dogmas agrees with the exposition of these faiths by their own 
followers. 1 

Profound Knowledge and Piety t 

Al-Ash c an was not simply a prolific writer but one profound 
m knowledge also Like all other mentors of the old he was 
unrivalled m moral and spiritual excellence too. A jurist, Ahmad 
ibn c Ali, says that he had been with al-Ash c an for twenty years 
but he did not see anyone more reverent and godly, shy and 
modest in his worldly affairs but, at the same time, zestful where 
the performance of TeUgious duties was concerned. 2 Abul Husain 
al-Harwi, a dialectician, relates that for years together al-Ash c ari 
spent whole nights in vigils and performed morning prayers with 
the ablution taken at the nightfall. 3 The personal servant of 
ai-Ash c ari, Bindar ibn al-Husam, is on record that the only 
source of livelihood of al-Ash c an consisted of a fief with an 
income of seventeen dirhams per day, which he had inherited 
from his grandfather Bilal ibn Abi Burdah ibn Abi MfisSE 
al-Ash c ari. 4 

Al-Ash c ari died in 324 a. h and was buried in Baghdad. 5 
An announcement was made over his funeral that the “Defender 
of the Traditions” had passed away. 

Abu Mansur al-Matur&di: 

Durmg the same period another theologian, AbO Mansfir 
al-Maturldl (d. 332 a h) emeiged in Samarkand to defend the 


1 Wensmk in his book "Muslim Greed" (p 88) and Oreihner xn his intro¬ 
duction to Magalat td-Idomiyin, have acknowledged this fact. (Al-Asfcan 
P 64) 

2 Tafaeeriy p 141. 

3 Ibid , p 141 

^ » P W2 and Urn KhallikSn, Vol II, p 447 

5 Ibn Khalhkfin, Vol II, p 447 
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faith against the attacks of the heretical sects 1 Owing to the 
continuous wrangling with the Mu^tazilites, aI-Ash c aii had 
become a bit extremist in some of his views which were stretched 
further by his followers. Al-Maturidl’s thought is, however, 
marked by its moderation He rejected all such accretions to the 
Ash c arite thought which had become a part of it in due course of 
time, and which left many loopholes unfilled, many questions 
unansu ered. Al-Maturidi perfected the Ash'arite system and gave 
it an intellectually irreproachable form The differences between 
the Ash c antes and the Matundltes Mere amply marginal and 
limited to 30 to 40 issues of comparatively lesser importance. 2 

Imam Abu Mansur al-Maturldl, belonging to the Hanafite 
school of jurisprudence, had a majority of his followers amongst 
the theologians and dialecticians of that school just as most of the 
Shafe c lte dilecticians followed al-Ash c an Al-Maturldl was also a 
man of letters who has left many valuable works refuting the 
doctrines or the Mu c tazihtes, Shia c ltes and Qarmatians One of 
his books, Tawttit-i-Qur'Zn is an outstanding example of his keen 
intellect and mastery over rationalistic sciences of the day. 
However, since al-Ash c ari had to confront the Mu^azilites m the 
centre of Islamic world, which also happened to be a seat of the 
Mu c tazihte school, he came to exert a far greater influence o\er 
the intellectual circles Also, al-AshSri Mas a great original mind 
who w ould always be remembered for laying the foundation of 
Islamic scholasticism 

Later Ash^arites : 

A number of reputed savants of profound knowledge and 

1 This wa* the period when as a reacuon to the MlFtazilites atiack on 
orthodox, creed, several savants were giving attention to evolution of an 
Islamic scholastism Tor the defence of Islam TahSwi (d 331 A H) m 
Eg} pt and vl-Maluridi (d 332 A H ) m Samarkand took up the defence 
of religion but in due course of time both these schools of thought v\ ere 
absorbed in the Ash c arite school 

2 Sheikh Muhammad «Abdahu who has gone into the matter in greater detail 
says that the disputed issues were not more than thirty (tin Tajntjvh b} 
Mohammad Abn Zuhra p 184). 
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unequalled agility of mind were produced by the Ash c ai ite 
school. They contributed to the development of the school and 
exerted an immense influence on the minds of the intellectuals 
and the educated youth with the result that the orthodox school 
was enabled again to gain supremacy in the Islamic world. In 
the fourth century of the Muslim era were bom such luminanes 
as Gadi Abu Bakr Baqillanl (d 403 a h.) and Abu Is’haq Isfrai 3 m 
(d 418 ah) and after them came Abtt Is’haq Shirazi (d 476 a.h ) 
and Imam ul-Harmayn Abul Ma c ali c Abd al-Malik al-Juwaim 
(d. 478 a h ) in the fifth century who were held m high esteem 
owing to their profound knowledge. Abo Is’haq Shirazi was the 
Rector of the Nizamiah University at Baghdad. He was sent by 
Caliph Muqtadi-b’Illah as his ambassadar to the Court of the 
Saljukid king Malik Shah He was held in such a high esteem by 
the populace that in whichever town he happened to pass during 
his journey from Baghdad to Nishapur, the entire population 
came out to greet him, people showered over him whatever 
valuables they could afford and took the dust underneath his 
feet out of reverence When Shirazi arrived at Nishapur, the 
entire population came out of the city to greet him and Imam ul- 
Harmayn carried the saddle-cloth of Shirazi on his shoulder as a 
porter’s burden while escorting him Imam ul-Harmayn took a 
pride ever thereafter on the honour of being able to serve Shirazi 1 2 

Imam ul-Hamayn was accorded the highest place of respect 
by Nizam ul-Mulk, the Prime Minister of the Saljuqid King Alap 
Axslan. He held the charge of Preacher of the principal mosque 
of Nishapur, Director of the Religious trusts and Rector of the 
Niz^miyah University at Nishapur. Ibn Khallikan writes of him: 

“For thirty years he remained without a peer in the 
fields of learning and piety He was the chief mentor and 
preacher, exempler and a man of God 

An annalist has related an incident which shows the respect 
accorded to Imam ul-Harmayn. Once Malik Shah, the Saljukid 


1 Tabqai al-Shafietk, Vol III, pp. 91-92 

2 Ibn Khallikan, Vol II, p 342 
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King announced the appearance of the new moon at the end of 
Ramadhan Imam ul-Harmayn, not satisfied with the evidence 
produced m this regard, got another announcement made which 
said. 

“Abu! MaHtli (name of Imam ul-Harmayn) is satisfied 
that the month of Ramadhan will continue till tomorrow. 
All those who want to act on his decision should keep fast 
tomonow also ” 

When the king questioned Imam ul-Harma) n about his 
announcement he said. 

“I am bound to obey the King in matters Jailing in 
the sphere of the State but in questions pertaining to 
religion, the king ought to have asked for my decision, 
since under the Shart z ak % a religious decree carries as much 
authority as the edict of the king. And the matters pertain¬ 
ing to last and c Id are ecclesiastical issues with which the 
king has nothing to do." 

The king had at last to get another declaration made saying 
that his earlier announcement was wrong and that the people 
should therefore follow the decision of Imam ul-Harmayn 1 

When Imam ul-Harmayn died m 478 ah, the markets of 
Nishapur were closed, the pulpit of the principal mosque was 
dismantled and four hundred or his disciples destroyed then pens 
and ink-pots as a mark of respect to him. The inhabitants or 
Nishapur received condolences and expressed their grid on the 
demise of Imam ul-Haimayn with one another for full one %car 
Nizam ul-Mulk TlSsi, the Prime Minister of the then stiongot 
Islamic kingdom of SaUukids was himself an Asli c arite He ga*e 
great impetus to the Ash c ante school by providing it with t ie 
official backing The tw o ronowmed educational institutions, t 
Nizffmiyah Universities of Nishapur and Baghdad pTo\ cd to be a 
turning point in the Ash'arite bid for victory ovex other intcllcctim 
movements m the then Islamic world. 


] Akblaq-i Jaliili, pp 115-119 

2 I bn Khallik&n, Vol 11, p 243 
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Philosophic and Esoteric {Schools: 


Although the AshSutites had gamed ascendancy over other 
schools of thought by capturing the educational institutions, 
religious and intellectual circles, they began to lose their grip in 
due course of tune. A man of al-Ash c ari’s dominating stature, 
of original and agile mind had overcome the Mu c tazilite school 
and re-established the supremacy of the SktuPah and the Tradi¬ 
tions. His achievement can be attributed to his principles of 
scholasticism as much as to his own qualities of mind and heart, 
intelligence and learning. His school could continue to have its 
hold over the people by giving birth to similar illuminating 
personalities but unfortunately his followers, specially after the 
fifth century, developed a sense of complacency and were content 
simply with transmitting what they had learnt from their mentors 
They lost all originality which made them generally retrogressive. 

' those who were not content with treading the beaten path 

i introduced philosophic concepts and terms into dialectics. They 
were enamoured by the philosophical method of reasoning 
v although it neither piovided any conclusive evidence to prove 
i the 5ssues fcey debated nor it employed an approach so natural 
i direct 35 the Qpr*5n did. The method employed was, by its 

; i very nature, inconclusive and made their doctrines liable to be 

/ refut ? d ‘* Thus » the dieticians who borrowed the philosophical 
t tCr ? m0l0 p 5 ““V* and approach did neither render any help 
/ ? ^ Qnh f ox 8011001 whom they claimed to represent, nor could 

it thcy of the rationalists and philosophers 


] 


For a detailed discussion 

al-Mantaqtfin 


<m the subject see Ibn Taymiyah's Ar-Radd 
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Popularity of Philosophy: 

Owing to the patronage and keen interest of Gabph MamDn 
a large number of Synac, Greek, Latin and Persian works on 
Hellenistic philosophy had been translated into Arabic. A large 
number of these were treatises pertaining to the Aristotelian school 
which were, on the whole, proving harmful to the intelligent yet 
imprudent youth These translations also comprised works on 
logic, physics, chemistry, mathematics, etc. which could have been 
studied with profit but more interest was shown m metaphysical 
writings which were nothing else than a collection of Greek 
mythology cleverly presented as an intricate yet well-argued 
philosophy It was a spell of words, ideas and thoughts based on 
certain assumptions and conjectures, non-existant and unvenfiable | 
it had the genealogy of Heavens and Agent Intellect and 
horoscopes showing the movement of the assumed First cause, 
Logos and Nous For a people endowed with the revealed truth 
and the knowledge of the nature and attributes of the Supreme 
Being, the Alpha and Omega of the Universe, and of creation 
and puipose of human existence, it was hardly necessary to waste 
its time on a mythology passed on as philosophy. Nevertheless, the 
philosophers who were great admirers of Greek logic, physics and 
mathematics accepted its mythology couched in philosophical 
terms as if it were a revealed truth. It is rather amusing to see 
how these people veneratmg Greek sciences as the fountain-head 
of classical wisdom also accepted their metaphysical permits so 
avidly. Perhaps they thought themselves to be standing in need 
of Greek metaphysics and philosophy just as they needed the 
Grecian empirical sciences. 

Arab Philosophers s 

The Grecian Philosophy was destined to get in the world of 
Islam such foremost exponents as YaqOb al-Kmdi (d. 258 A. n.)i 
Abfl Nasr al-Farabi* (d. 339 a h.) and Abfl c Ali ibn Sina 


]. Known as Alpharabitxs in the Latin West 
2. Called Avicenna in Europe. 
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(d. 428 a, h.), as were not to be found amongst the Greeks 
themselves In piety and moral excellence, knowledge and 
wisdom they assigned such an infallible place to Aristotle which 
cannot perhaps be daimed even for the Primal Cause. It was 
really a misfortune of the Islamic world that the major portion of 
its Hellenistic inheritance comprised the works of Aristotle who, 
being a free thinker, differed from rather than agreed with the 
prophetic teachings. It was another misfortune that amongst the 
Arab philosophers, none was conversant with the languages in 
which these philosophical works were originally written. They 
had, therefore, to depend on the translations and commentaries 
which were either incorrect or presented m a different colour by 
their translators and inteipreters Aristotle had thus come to 
wield such an influence over th^ Arab philosophers that they made 
hss system the basis of their philosophical speculations without 
any evaluation or criticism of his thought 

Brethren of Purity 3 

By the end of the fourth century a. h , the speculations of 
Greek and Hellenistic philosophers had generally been adopted by 
the rationalist schools amongst the Muslims It became a craze 
for every educated youngman who wanted to pose as an intellec¬ 
tual and a progressive elite. IkhwUn usSafa or Brethren of 
Purity, a kind of sectret fraternity like Freemasons, had come 
into existence in the second half of the fourth century with its 
seat in Basra. It was an eclectic, philosophical-cum-scientific 
school of thought which strove to reconcile religious and ethical 
doctrines with the standpoint of Greek philosophy. The charter 
of their aims and objects ran thus : 

c< The Shart c ah of Islam has been polluted by ignorance 
and perversion of the truth, and it can now be purified only 
through philosophy, for, the latter comprises religious tenets 
and knowledge, wisdom and analogical methods of rea¬ 
soning Now, only a synthesis of Greek philosophy and the 
Shan c ah of the Prophet can achieve the desired objectives m 
I Lulfi Jumeah 4 p 253 
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The members of the Society had instructions not to waste 
their time and energy on aged persons lor they had settled views, 
but to seek sympathisers amongst the vmith who were prone to 
accept new ideas 3 

The HhcSn summed up the philosophical and scientific 
learning of the time in an encyclopaedic collection of 52 Epistles 5 . 
{R&sal HhiZn us-Srjs) dealing with every branch of science, such 
as physics mathematics, metaphysics, philosophy, etc. The 
Mu c tanilites and other rationalists who wore sympathetic to die 
ideas formulated these treatises gave widest circulation to these 
Epistles which found their way into the system of Hispancr-* 
Arabic philosophy too within a hundred years.* 

The MntSudlites and Philosophers r 

In their effort to rationalise the tenets of faith and to find oat 
a confirmation of metaphysical doctrines such as the nature and 
attributes of God and the divine origin of the Qur^Sn with the 
aid of human reason which w'as regarded bv them as infallible, 
the Mu c taralites had conscioudv or unconsciously done a great 
disservice to Islam. Nevertheless, they were religious persons 
who believed in revelation, were god-fearing, scrapulonsly 
followed the religious obligations, enjoined the lawful and pro¬ 
hibited the wrong. 4 This was so because they were seriov* about 
their religion and their rationalistic tendencies did not owe their 
origin to any external influence* In view of these features o. 

it did not produce any movement inclined towards aposrar 
and atheism, denial of revelation and the Hereafter, or a tendenev 
dangerously timed v ith passivity and inertness, nor had the vigour 
and enthusiasm for faith amongst the Muslims been enfeebled by it. 


1. rr« ^5^1. 

2. 

S 254 

III p t»4, 

5 The\ held that it wis a duty of ewr\ M s * ** v.i^a 

prohibit the wro-'s TJ'o-alwrjar^'w*'^ fjncrivvt tn ,p 
of grievous ki, he m'd be etorr*i*V -*« 5 
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Philosophy was, however, quite different from SfigS/. In so 
far as philosophy claims to be an infallible source through which 
one can attain the knowledge of God in the fulness of His essence, 
it is a rival of revelation; it builds up a system of thought and 
approach which is opposed to the faith and tenets of a revealed 
religion Obviously, therefore, as the philosophy caught the 
imagination of the people, the respect for religion and the prophets 
dwindled in their estimation- Not simply the faith in revelation 
but the ethical norms and injunctions laid down by it for the 
practical conduct of life began to be viewed from an entirely 
different angle. Philosophy gave birth to a section among the 
Muslims who were openly antagonistic to religion and took pride 
in rejecting the Islamic dogma There were also philosophers 
who were not courageous enough to forsake Islam openly. 
They were content with paying a lip service to it but they had 
actually lost all faith in the religion. 

Batimtes: 


Philosophy also gave birth to a new schism in Islam which 
was even more fatal to the spirit of religion and the teachings of 
the Prophet than the philosophy itself. These were or 

the adherents of a theological school of thought so xuaaeA aft e r 
Baiut (inner, esoteric), whose precursors and ea pnnentg were 
mostly drawn from the people who had lost then- national kingdoms 
tc the irresistible arms of Mam. They could not hope 'to regain 
their iost power and prestige in any open contest against'the 
might of the Muslim people. There were also self-indulgent people 
or those desirous of commanding a position of power and influence 
but who found the injunctions laid down by Islam for the practi- 
ca conduct of hfe as obstacles in their way. All these jLons 
gathered under the banner of the Batinites for they knew that they 

invite M r** ^ 1 ***** ° Ver IsIam * *e battlefield nor 
t ^ 10 re T BCe thelr faith - The y aware that any 
of onth ° ° °" CIther ° f * esetwo courses would fire a frenzy 

tk“ T ongsl the Muslims for ^ defence ° f 

The! chose therefore an enurely new path to checkmate Mam 
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The Scripture has dearly laid down the tenets cfbaEdTand 
code of conduct, if only because these are meant to be undersroad 
and acted upon bv every human being: 

And Ifc zsxr serf £ sitssnrnrr rear 2r ith ihr lerj&fgr tj 
hhfolk , ihs! he rdfhJ sjjsfo [fit message) rltsrjsr ifcrt. 

(JVzfcrc : 4\ 

The meaning of this verse is manifestly dear. The Prophet 
of Islam too had captained the import of Divine revelations and 
lived up to these precepts so that his followers might not remain in 
any doubt* The vocabulary of the Qur'an and its meaning 
have thus been handed down* from the Prophet, without ary 
breaLj and have ever afterwards been recognised and accepted by 
everyone as authentic and genuine* and to which no one raised 
any objection* The terms, prophethood (nshzDcf) and spaceship 
angels (reZA'ta), requital Paradise ljaxa) s HeD 

(pozekh\ the law (shcrsfcA), obligatory {ferdh). necessity 
lawful (hzlel), unlawful (terSrTl, poor-due pirayer 

fast {rozch)? pilgrimage (J&jf) and similar other words convey a 
concise and definite purport of the doctrines* rites, ceremonies 
and teachings of Islam In truth and reality* these teachings and 

articles of faith have been handed down without any divexgence 
whatsoever and so has been the vocabulary and renmndegr 
evolved to signify the former* The two have become so inter¬ 
dependent that one cannot suffer any mutation without a v?nat5on 


m the other* ^ ^ , 

■Whenever the words ‘prophet’* ‘apostle’* ‘messenger 9 prays 1 , 

or 'poor-due* are used. These denote the same exposition as xxapa 
by the Prophet and understood by his companions and successors, 
ill of whom acted upon these in. a particular manner ^ 
Transmitted the import of these words which hare he® 
down by one generation to another. The Biiinhes haeu at 
'nterdeoendence of Quranic vocabulary and its meanm? 1 
.he 1 to .he exposition of the doctrines of Mu^hu P® i 
roowute thj ~o.n-.-vgs of intellectual and pracucal t.e o 
r j ,-nt\ connecting the later generations with the fountaa . 
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Divine guidance which lay m the past If they could only drive 
a wedge between the past and the present, asunder the connecting 
link by lendeung the import of Qurianic vocabulary ambiguous 
and oraculaij undefined and obscure, then the Ummak could be 
made to give credence to any innovation or deviation, agnos¬ 
ticism or infidelity 

These elements, ihciefoie, began a vigorous campaign to 
popularise a new type of Qur’amc exegesis and the Sunnah's inter¬ 
pretation which invested the vocabulary used therein with a 
hidden 01 mystic sense apai t from their open or manifest meanings. 
It was claimed that the allegonc or enigmatic sense, beyond the 
lange of ordinal y imdei standing and accessible only to the 
initiate, guided unto a purct knowledge than did the meanings of 
the Quriamc terms understood commonly by the scholars The 
masses clinging to the literal sense could never attain the 
hidden but true content of the revelation They maintained that 
the detailed utual enjoined by the Skan c ak was a cold formality 
meant for safeguaidmg the spmtual existence of the laity In 
other words, the Quranic terminology, like a veil, hid the deep 
and occult meaning, 1 but when an initiate attains the purer and 
sublimcr knowledge he is set free from the legal obligations of 

the Shan c ah 2 They bawd then claim on this verse of the 
Qurtn. 

and he will relieve them of their burden and the 
fetters that they used to wear 

Ar {Al-frmf . 157) 

After accepting the doctime or obvious and hidden meanings 

m principle, u presented no difficulty to explain away the 
meaning of the terms like ‘prophet’, ‘revelation’, ‘angels’, or 


1 

2 


Talbls-o Zfi/ij, p 102 

le'iST ’f*',!?-" the 0f ,he “M-gafons corned b> 

, , . " ldna Wr “’ “ «P«nent sajs “Allah conferred 

P ophethood on Jama'll *ho abrogated the M of the Prophet 

lw “ t held bv M,„r ud-dhHUah Fat™,, have ,!,» 
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‘Hereafter 9 in whatever manner one desired. Here is an 
example of it: 

c< Prpphet is a person illuminated by the Holy Spirit of 
die Divine Being. Gabriel is not an angel but an allegorical 

name for jJivine grace.Requital signifies coming 

bade of a thing towards its origin. Pollution consists of 
giving out a secret; bathing, renewal of a pledge; 
fornication, transmission of the secret and occult knowledge 
to one not initiated ; purity, disavowal of all tenets save the 
Badmte cult; ablution, acquirement of knowledge from an 
Bhamnated teacher; prayer, a call to obey the leader; 
poor-dxzs, gradual initiation of the iaxthful to die hidden 
knowledge; fast, taking precaution to guard the secret; 
and Aaff, seeking the knowledge of true wisdom which is an 
end unto itself. The knowledge of the occult is Heaven; 
literal sense, the Hdl; and KSabah, the person of the 
apostle. fAli is the gate of K < abah while the Noah's flood 
described in the Qur^an means a deluge of knowledge 
in which the unillummated were drowned. The bonfire of 
Xzmrood alludes to his wrath and not fire; Abraham was 
asked not to offer his son for sacrifice but to obtain a pledge 
from him; the literalists are Gog and Magog; and the 
staff of Moses really means the argument and proof 
furnished by him." 1 


The Batinite view in regard to the latent and deeper appli¬ 
cation of God's word or the Prophet's teachings and repudiation 
of the manifest sense has always been successfully adopted by the 
traitors and hypocrites. The so-called deeper sense, inter-woven 
with mystical and philosophical ideas borrowed from a variety of 
sources, can be made equally adaptable to the requirement of a 
learned elite as v. ell as the uncritical mind in order to undermine 


Abbreviated freca Qawtfc^Aqa^d frHtten by Muhammad 2*a H*aa 
ad-Dailirm Ygralrii 5a 707 A- H-), pp 16-13. 
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the intellectual, moral, social and religious structure of the 
Muslim society. It can be employed to secure a split within the 
body-politic of Islam as, indeed, all the later rebels against the 
prophethood of Muhammad have taken advantage of this heretical 
view. All those impostors who have subsequently elevated 
themselves to the position of a fake prophethood, have first 
rendered ambiguous the terminology employed by the Qur*an 
and the Sunnah The two cases in point are Bahaism of Iran 
and QadiSnism 1 of India. 

The so-called hidden or mystic interpretation of Quranic 
vocabulary, an example of which has been given above, could 
have been hardly acceptable to a person not devoid of common- 


I. 


The QadiSnts loo, like the Batinitcs, have denied the commonly understood 
meanings of such terms as the ‘seal of prophethood,* 'MasTh and his 
second coming, ‘miracles’, DajjSl, etc The Quranic v ocabu lary has 
been retained but the import of these terms has been drastically changed 
as could be seen from the writings of Mirza Gftiihm Ahmad and the 
commentary of the Qpr *Sn by Muhammad <AK. 


BahSties on the other hand, have even produced a new Shan'ok on the 
basis oF their esoteric interpretation Thar Sharjah enjoins fast for one 
month in a year, but the month is of only 19 days Instead of beginning 
the fast from early morning, they begin it from Sunrise. The faithful u 
required to follow the dictates of thr Sharfah from the age of II to 42, and 
thereafter he is freed from us obligations Ablution is not obligatory but 
«mpl> recommendatory Pnrdak is not necessary It U obligatory to 
%isit the house m whmh Bib, founds of the sect, was born. Congrega¬ 
tional praver is to be offered only for a funeral Nothing remains polluted 
after ont accepts the faith of Bahi.tes and evfrythmg attains purity the 
moment a faithful touches it. Water w never polluted Thf law 0 f 
inheritance differs from that of Warn (Shakib Arslan. Vol IV, p 255 
reproduced from the French Encyclopaedia of Islam). 

M Heart has rightly written in his article on Bahaam in the Encydo- 
psrtlia of Islam that in the garb of Islamic reformation. Bib founded an 

iwT f " CW r " : ’ g,0n ^ ,nc ^mentals and beliefs ar, spnte rfiffcrmt 
from tint of Wam ami thwehase I. fact been also present „ mch j n 

JT "Hr * " W JK,a ‘ ««« * the rase w ,h 

* “T Earh hM * P™!*« and a nw religious order. Bite their prede- 
rert or, thr- Baunites r 
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sense 5 but, the dialectical qmbbhngs had already produced an 
atmosphere of intellectual anaichy in the world of Islam, wherein 
people unnecessai ily longed foi hau splitting and philosophical 
sophistry The Batinites were, therefore, successful m misleading 
those sections of the people ^ho, under the influence of Greek 
philosophy and mytliology, were fiecly applying the terminology 
like 'Nous* and ‘Logos’, ‘UmveisaJ Spun’ and the‘First Cause’ to 
Islamic doctrines, rites, etc They also gathered round them 
some who were dissatisfied with the extremism of the orthodox 
school, while others, in the hope of helping the Ahl-i-Bail (the 
house of the Piophet) or opposing the i tiling dynasty lent them a 
helping hand With the help of an elaborate occult ritual for 
initiation of then adherents the Batnues had created a secret yet 
highly efficient instrument of power which was a cause of concern 
foi the then pow eiful Islamic kingdoms Some of the most reputed 
and ablest personages like Nizam ul-Mulk Ttisi and Fakhr ul- 
Mulk fell to the teuonsm and muidctous assaults of theBatuutes * 
Destruction of the ichgious oi political opponents of the 
Batimtes by ten 01 ism and murdci had become such a common 
featute that nobody—not even the kings oi highest officials— 
could be sure that lie would icmain alive till (lie next day 
Ibn al-Jawzi reports that if anyone did not letuin to Ins house m 
Isfahan befoic the nightfall, it was piesumcd that he would have 
been killed by the Bat miles Apait fiom the lawlessness, the 
Batimtes had also helped, as explained caiher, the giowth of 
occult and heietical interrelation of the Qut^amc text and 
perveision of the accepted tenets of the faith 

In an atmospheie suichaigcd with the anti-Islamic influences 
of Batimtes and philosophical ideas bon owed fiom vaued souiccs, 
a richly endowed thinker was lequued to save the situation He 
had to be a man of outstanding knowledge and intellectual gifts* 
well-versed m philosophy as well as rehgiom loie, and capable of 


i Toi a detailed list of pcisnnaqc* killtd it the hands of Batinitis vt 
ttUMnlk 7m ff pp 56t)*%3 
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drawing upon the findings of his predecessors with a greater 
clarity and perspicacity In order to bring about a synthesis 
between philosophical objectivity and the religious faith, he had 
also to be a man of unequalled piety and moral excellence 
endowed with an unflinching faith, and backed by a mystical 
illumination m regard to the Supreme Reality, one who possessed 
a burning zeal for renovation of the faith and who could give a 
call to uphold the tenets of the Shan^ah and the Sumwk Such a 
man appeared on the scene in the middle of the fifth century A h., 
and he was Abu Hamid al-Ghazali. 
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This was the most coveted academic position of the time although 
al-Gazali was then not more than 34 years of age. His renown 
as a savant, teacher and an eloquent speaker spread so rapidly 
that his lectures began to be over-crowded by an ever larger 
number of students and scholars. Sometimes in addition to as 
many as 300 students, hundreds of nobles and chiefs attended 
his lectures. Al-Ghazali soon came to occupy, on account of his 
scholarship, intelligence and forceful personality, such a position 
of eminence in Baghdad that he was regarded a compeer of the 
grandees and chiefs of the State. In prestige and solemnity, 
according to a chronicler of his time, al-Ghazali surpassed the 
nobility of Baghdad including even the Caliphate. 1 In 485 a.h. 
the c AbbSsid Caliph M&qtadi b’lllah, appointed him as his 
ambassador in the court of TurkhSn Khatoon, who then headed 
the Safjukid empire. Another c Abbasid Caliph, Mustazhir b’lll&h, 
held al-Ghazali in high esteem and it was on his behest that he 
wrote a treatise to refute the cult of Batinites. He named the 
Book al*Mustazhm after the Caliph's name. 

Al-Ghazalx’s Intellectual Crisis: 

During this period of prosperity, worldly feme and brilliant 
achievement for which a scholar can aspire, it was only natural 
that al-Ghazali should have led a life of contentment, as mos t of 
the scholars usually do. But for a man of lofty ideals, creative 
genius and intellectual grit, as al-Ghazali was, ft was lintMniraMf. 
that he should rest satisfied merely with position and prestige. 
There can be no denying the fact that this very internal conflict 
and disquietude, the Promethean quest, made him a renovator 
of die faith. However, history can offer but a few such striking 
example where one had abandoned a brilliant career, feme and 
position for the satisfaction of his soul. Al-Ghazali has 
descnbed the deep inner struggle which forced him to give up all 
the worldly possessions including his teaching vocation, and to 


1. Talgatal-Sfutfe*ijah, Vol. IV, p 107. 
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search after Truth. These were Dialecticians, who claimed 
to possess insight and wisdom, Batinites, who insisted on a 
hidden, true and deeper knowledge vouchsafed to them 
through impeccable ImUms ; Philosophers, who arrogated 
themselves as masters of logic and reason; and. Mystics, 
who laid a claim to be illuminated and favoured with 
beatific vision I proceeded to explore the ideas, thoughts 
and writings of each of these groups but was not satisfied 
with anyone of them I studied the writings of the 
reputed dialecticians and authorities on this science, and 
myself penned a few treatises I reached the conclusion 
that although this branch of learning fulfilled its object, it 
was not sufficient for my purpose as it argued on the 
premises put forth by its opponents. The dialecticians 
have to rely upon a number of premises and propositions, 
which they accept m common with the philosophers, or, 
they are obliged to accept the authority of the Qur^Sn or the 
Sunnah, or the consensus But these could not be of much 
avail to one who has no faith in anything except id the 
necessary principles of reason, as was the case with me. 

In regard to philosophy, I thought it necessary to 
make a detailed and critical study of the science before 
forming my own opinion of it I had little time to spare 
from my pre-occupations of teaching and writing since, I 
had as many as 300 students who attended my lectures. 
However, I somehow managed to find time for it and after 
having finished the entire literature on the subject within 
two years, I devoted one year to reflection on the premises 
o p i osophy. I reached the conclusion that the secular 
sciences can be divided into six branches. Mathematics, 
gic, Physics, Politics, Ethics and Metaphysics. Of 
the first five do not either deny or affirm religion, nor, is 
it necessary to reject them for the affirmation of religion. 
The precepts of Physics sometimes do oome into conflict 
with the religious doctrines but these are only "few 
In this regard one ought tp J^lfeve that Ac natural 
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phenomenon is not self-propelled but dependent on God 
Almighty. It is true that all those who come across the 
agility and inasiveness of the intellect of philosophers in 
, these sciences, are generally overawed by them and are 
led to the conclusion that this would be true of them in 
every branch of learning. It is, however, not necessary 
that anyone skilled m one branch should be an adept in 
another science as well Anyway, when people see the 
philosophers denying faith and conviction, they too walk 
into their shoes On the other hand, some brainless 
exponents of Islam consider it their bounden duty to refute 
whatever the philosophers say and sometimes even go to 
the extent of denying their researches m the field of 
Physics as well A harmful effect of it is that all those 
who accept the veracity of intellect’s search of truth and 
uphold the necessary principles of reason, begin to have 
doubts in Islam itself and become sceptics# The only 
branch of knowledge which comes into conflict with 
religion is Metaphysics, and it is in this science that the 
philosophers have generally been misled. As a matter of 
fact, the philosophers have themselves not been able to 
follow satisfactorily, m this branch of science, the laws of 
rigorous argumentation they had evolved for logical 
reasoning, and that is why there are wide differences 
amongst them m regard to it I have, therefore, arrived 
at the conclusion that philosophy would not be able to 
satisfy me, for, the intellect cannot by itself cover the 
entire field of objects and events nor unravel all the 
mystries. 

* c As for the Batinites, I have had an opportunity to 
make a detailed study of their cult for writing al-Mustazhtn 
I had found that the veracity of their tenets and doctrmes 
ultimately depends on the teachings of an impeccable and 
illuminated teacher, the ImBm; but the existence of such a 
teacher stands to be verified, and, in truth and reality, 
both t are, extremely dubious. Now, only Mysticism 
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remained to be examined and, therefore, I turned my 
attention to it. Mysticism, too, is of two kinds, intellectual 
and intuitional. It was easy for me to look into the first 
and I went through Qpot ul-QplUb of AbU Talib Makki and 
the tracts of Harith al-Muhasibi, Junaid, Shibli, Ba Yazld 
al-Bustami and other mystics I gathered whatever 
knowledge of mysticism could be had from the books but, 
I found that the knowledge of the essence of reality could 
be obtained not through study of mysticism but through 
intuition, transport and ecstasy brought about by purifica¬ 
tion of the heart. I had already attained an unflinching 
faith, through the speculative branches of knowledge 
and religious and secular sciences I had mastered, on the 
existence of Supreme Reality, Prophethood and Resurrec¬ 
tion. This conviction was, however, not attained through 
an experience or argument which could be analysed. It 
had been firmly implanted in my heart that the eternal 
bliss could be had only through inculcating the awe of God, 
renunciation of the material world, whole-hearted attention 
to the eternal life in the Hereafter and an earnest devotion 
to God All this was, however, not possible so long as one 
did not sever the attachments of position and riches, fame 
and worldly life 

W I pondered over my own condition. I realised that 
I was wholly immersed in worldly temptations, its ties and 
attachments. The vocation of teaching appeared to be a 
noble pursuit but, as further reflection revealed, I was 
paying my entire attention to those sciences which were 
neither important nor beneficial for the Hereafter. I 
probed into the motives of my work as a teacher, and 
found that, instead of any sincere desire to propitiate God, 
I was after honour and fame. I was convinced that I was 
on the edge of an abyss, and if I did not take immediate 
«eps to retrieve the situation, I should be doomed to 
eternal fire. Still undecided, one day, I resolved to 
abandon everything and leave Baghdad; the next day I 
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gave up my resolution Six months passed away m this 
state of uncertainty On the one hand the pull of temp¬ 
tations asked me to remain where I was, on the other, the 
Faith gave a call to get up It cried to me, *Up 1 up 1 Thy 
life is short and thou hast a long journey to make All thy 
pretended knowledge is nougnt but falsehood and fantasy 9 
Often my carnal thoughts whimpered to me, ‘This is a 
temporary' yearning God lias favoured thee with respect 
and honour If thou giveth it up and then tries to retrace 
thy steps and come back, thou wilt not be able to get it 
back again* Thus, I remained, torn asunder by earthly 
passions and religious aspirations, for about six months, 
until it became impossible to postpone my decision any 
longer,. Then, God Himself caused an impediment He 
chained my tongue and prevented me from lecturing 
Vainly I desired to teach my pupils who came to me, but my 
mouth became dumb The silence to which I 
condemned cast me into a violent despair. I lost all 

appetite, I could neither swallow a morsel of bread, nor 
drink a drop of water Gradually I became too weak and 
at last the physicians under whose treatment I was, gave up 
all hope of my recovery They said that my heart was so 
sevetely afflicted that no treatment would be ofanj avail 
till this affliction was removed Finally, conscious of my 
weakness and of the prostration of my soul, I took refuge 
in God like a man who has exhausted himself and is denied 
all means I piayed to Him Who answereth the wronged one 
when he erteth unto Him, 1 and He made easy for me to sacrifice 

honour, wealth and family 

,r I intended to go to Syria but told the people that 
would go to Mecba When the people around me came to 
J knowiof^my decision, they deprecated it deeply for they 
could not even think of any laudable reason behind my 
resolve In then opinion, I enjoyed a coveted place whi 
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enabled me to preach and disseminate knowledge. The 
people also began to spread numerous rumours about me. 
Those who were far away thought that I was giving up my 
'profession at the instance of the administration. On the 
other hand, those who knew how much government was 
keen on retaining my services considered it a misfortune 
that I was leaving the premier academy of Islamic learning. 
Finally, I left Baghdad, having given away all my fortune 
and preserving only as much as was necessary for zny 
support and that of my children. I went to Syria from 
Baghdad and remained there for two years. During this 
period, I engaged myself in meditation and penance. I 
practised whatever I had learnt of the ways of mystics and 
endeavoured to purify my soul, rectify my morals and 
occupied myself with the recollection of God. For a time 
I retired to the principal mosque of Damascus Often, I 

went into one of the minarets of the mosque and remained 
there m seclusion for days together. From Damascus, I 
went to Jerusalem. There too I used to retire into the 
Sakharah After having visited the tomb of Abraham, I 
felt a desire to go for the Hajj and visit the Mosque of the 
Prophet I, the&efore, embarked upon my journey to 
Hejaz After the Hqj was over, I went to my home town 
although I had earlier no longing to visit my family I 
took care to spend my tune in secluded meditation, purifi- 
cation of the heart and recollection of God at my house 
but the events and happenings, care of dependants and 
their needs constantly intervened in securing a perfect 
state of peace and bliss I was, however, not denied of it 
entirely and, from time to time, was favoured with the 
illumination and ecstatic transpoits. I spent ten years in 
this manner. What revelations were made to me during 
this period of meditation could not be described but, I 
must sav for the benefit of my readers that I came to'know 
that the mystics were most truly godly, their life most beau¬ 
tiful, their mles of conduct most perfect, and their morality 
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sake of undergoing a physical exercise; some to emulate 
others', and there were others who considered reli¬ 
gious practices necessary for gaining certain material 
benefits. These persons saw no harm in giving up these 
practices if they could find a way to save themselves 
from the harm which non-performance of religious 
observances would have entailed I realised that I could 
easily remove their doubts As a matter of fact, I found 
myself fully capable' of exposing the hollowness and 
implausibility of their philosophic convictions because of 
the deep knowledge of speculative sciences. I, therefore, 
felt an ardent desire to take up this work since it appeared 
to be the crying need of the time I said to myself • *How 
far dost it befit thee to sit in seclusion? It is an epidemic 
that is spreading like wild fire and the learned have 
themselves fell a victim to the same disease The bondsmen 
of God have reached the bnnk of destruction 9 . But, then, 
I also thought whether it would be possible for me to 
accomplish such a huge task. I said to myself. f The 
guidance of the Prophet was available in the days of yore, 
but now if thou invitest men to Truth and the way of God, 
the world wilt turn thy enemy. How wilt thou, single- 
handed, struggle against them all, and endure the 
hardships * This could have been possible under the reign 
of a pious king determined to assist and promote religion’. 
Thus I expressed my helplessness before God and decided 
to spend the rest of my life in seclusion. But, it seems, 
God had willed otherwise. The king implored me to 
proceed to Nishapur and fight the growing heretical 
tendencies The king had appealed to me so earnestly 
that my rejection of his order would have certainly made 
him angry Then I said to myself* *One of the reasons 
for thy resolve having fallen apart, it cannot be right now 
to remain in seclusion for this would simply mean avoiding 
discomforts and hardships*. Has not God said: 

Do men imagine that they will be l$ft (at ease) because (key 
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say , We believe, and will not be tested with affliction ? 
Lo f We tested those who were befoie you. Thus Allah K nowetk 
those who are sincere, and knowelh those who feign*' 

And God has addicsscd Ins Piophct tints although he 
was the most exalted amongst His bondsmen 

Messengers indeed have been dented before thee and they were 
patient under the dental and the persecution till Our succom reached 
them There is none to attei the dtciswns of Allah Already 
there hath reached thee (somewhat) of the tidings of the messengers 
(Wesent before) 1 2 

“I also sought the advice of a few friend* who were 
illuminated and have had beatific visions They advised 
me to give up seclusion Few ol them related the dreams 
some pious pet sons had seen which indicated that the step 
I proposed lo take would have fai-i caching effects for the 
icvival of Faith They hulled that m the fifth century 
which was to begin atiei a month something tcm.ukable 
was to happen which would lonovalc the Faith It has 
been foictold in the Tiadtlions that m the beginning of 
every centuiy God biings forth a man who testores and 
reanimates the faith of the people. All these tiding* gave 
hope to me God made it easy foi me to set off foi Nishapui 
and I finally made up my mind lo 1 enounce the seclusion 
m 490 ah I had left Baghdad m 488 a h and thus I 
icmamcd m seclusion fen eleven years God had ordained it 
to happen thus, howevoi. I could not have dreamt of 
giving up honoiu and fame befote I left Baghdad but God 
had made that easy foi me Sunilaily, I could never have 
thought of renouncing my lctiiemcnt and going back to 

teach again, but it too was made easy by God 
Al-Ghnzah set off for Nisliapur in 499 to resume Ins teaching 
vocation m the Nizamiyah Univeisity Theie was, however, a 
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world of difference between his taking up the teaching profession 
earlier and for the second time. Earlier he taught to secure 
honour, wealth and position, but now he considered himself 
commissioned to exhort people to purify their morals and soul. He 
explains the difference thus * 

“I know that 1 have come back to my vocation of 
teaching but it would not be correct to call it a resumption 
of my earlier occupation. There is a world of difference 
between the two Earlier, I used to teach the sciences 
which were calculated to bring honour, wealth and position, 
and by my words and actions, I led my students to that 
direction, but now, 1 want to teach them the knowledge 
that helps to renounce wealth and position. God is fully 
aware that this is my intention, and my only desire is that 
my present efforts should lead to the purification of my soul 
and the souls of other people I do not know whether I 
would reach my destination or would pass away before the 
completion of my task. However, I believe, and have an 
unflinching conviction, on account of the knowledge of 
certitude which has been revealed unto me, that the real 
power rests m God alone. It is only He who can save one 
from evil and profanity and lead unto the path of sanctity 
and grace I did not come here of my own accord, it was 
God who moved me on to this place, I did not begin my 
work, but God made me to begin it I beseech God that 
he may first cleanse and elevate my soul before he causes 
me to reform and purify the souls of others May He 
reveal unto me righteousness which I may follow; and 
disclose the evil which I may forsake.” 1 

Achievements of al-G hazal i t 

Endeavours of al-Ghmli for the revivification of Islam were 
two-fold, as follows. 

(1) He stemmed the tide of philosophy and of the Batanhe 


1- Abbreviated from al-Mimqidk, pH!6 
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evil and began a counter-attack on these movements on 
behalf of Islam- 

(2) He made a critical evaluation of the religions and moral 
state of the then Islamic society and proposed measures 
to reform it. 


The efforts made dll the time of al-Ghazali to counteract 
the atheistic influence of Greek philosophy consisted merely of an 
apologetic vindication of Islamic tenets. Philosophers w ere then 
taking the offensive and the scholastics of Islam* the dialecticians, 
were content "with parrying the attack. Philosophy ■was under- 
mining the very foundations of Islam while Dialectics tried to 
shield it but none amongst the dialecticians and doctors of religion 
had the courage to strike at the roots of philosophy. In fact no 
savant of Islam had tried to make arrr critical evaluation of the 
philosophic premises and to beleaguer the aggressor in its own 
citadel. The tone of the dialecticians, save only that of Abul 
Hasan al-Ash^aii who did not have, how ever, to lace the phflo- 
sqphers, was apologetic- or. at best, defensive- AI-Gaazali was 
die first man. who, along with a profound knowledge of religious 
sciences, made a detailed and deep study of philosophy as weB 
He then wrote JlfeffE *id cl-FclZsjfizh (The aim of the Philosophers) 
in which he summed up the salient issues of Logic, Metaphysics 
and Physics In book he condensed the philosophical 
premises dispassionately in an explicit manner. He made it 
dear in the introduction to this book that Mathematics is a 
science which does not admit of any difference of opinion but it 
has nothing to do with the religion; either in the affir mat ion or 
negation of the latter. Religion, however, comes into conflict 
with Metaphysics. The logical syllogisms are sometimes wrong 
while there may also be differences of opinion in regard to the 
terminology emploved in this branch of knowledge. Physics is 
sometimes mfran uu with facts, uncertain or dubious, for Meta* 
physics is also included in its scope. Logic merely subserves 
these sciences by lending its terminology to them. 
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Al-Ghazali then wrote another book entitled Tahdfat cl- 
Fatosqfak (Incoherence of the Philosophers) In this book he 
criticises, from an Islamic point of view, Physics and Metaphysics 
of the philosophical school and brings out their weaknesses and 
contradictions m a lucid and forceful language. We find al- 
Ghazali expressing himself self-confidently, in an elegant and 
incisive style. At places he Employs a satirical diction which was 
not only effective but perhaps necessary to bring back the self* 
confidence of those who had been overawed by Philosophy. We 
find the author self-reliant and indomitable, attempting lo 
demolish the reputation of the teachers of philosophy, he speaks 
of the Greek philosophers and guides as his equals and points out 
their mistakes in a manner none had dared before him In order 
to save the situation for Islam it was imperative that someone 
should be able to strike at the foundations of philosophy instead 
of merely defending die faith. Al-Ghazali rose to the occasion 
and this book bpspe&ks of his endeavour from cover to cover In 
the introduction to Tahnfut al-Fal$safak he writes 

"Now-a-days we see people who appear to arrogate 
themselves as intellectually superior to the populace. These 
people look disdainfully on religious practices for they 
have learned the awe-inspiring names of some of the Greek 
Philosophers like Aristotle, Socrates and Plato. They have 
learnt from the eulogistic writings of their admirers that the 
Greek doctors of the old had made far-reaching discoveries 
in the fields of Mathematics, Logic, Physics and Meta¬ 
physics, and that these teachers were peerless m qualities of 
heart and heart, but that they had rejected the faith 
and its doctrines. -The- Greek masters regarded religion 
as a man-made dogma without any content of truth. Now, 
following in the footsteps of their mentors these elements 
have too rejected religion so that they may be taken as an 
intelligent, liberal and smart set of fellows. Simply to 
feign themselves as elite and intellectuals, these persons 
denigrate religion, and it is why I thought of bringing to 
light the mistakes committed by the Greek philosophers in 
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their writings on Metaphysics I also intend to demons¬ 
trate how the premises and principles, notion and observa¬ 
tions of these philosophers are not a whit more than child’s 
play or, indeed, a laughing-stock 9,1 
After giving a detailed description of the genealogy and 
horoscope of the Greek philosophic-cum-metaphysical concepts 
like Logos, Nous, the First Clause or the intermediate agents 
between the Primal Cause and His creation, al-Ghazah becomes 
more trenchant and lively m his criticism of the philosophers 
He writes. 

“Your doctrines and details thereof are simply assump¬ 
tions and conjectures, or, to be truthful, obscure reflections 
overcast with darkness. Nobody would doubt the insanity 
of a man who even dreams of such nonsensical things 9,2 
Again, he says * 

“I really wonder how even a brainless fellow can 
swallow such inconsistencies, much less those philosophers 
who are ever inclined to hairsplitting in logical dispu¬ 
tations.** 8 

He expands this idea at another place where he writes 

“In venerating the Agent Intellect, these persons have 
completely overlooked to accord the reverence and awe 
due to God Almighty. They have made Hun an ineffective 
diety, a simple essence, dealing with the universals and 
having no knowledge of the particulars He bears a 
distinction from a lifeless entity only in so far as He 
possesses His own consciousness (and who knows that the 
lifeless objects are devoid of all consciousness). Verily, God 
misguides 'those *who forsake the path of Divine guidance 
and deny His revelation. 

I made (hem not to witness the creation qf the heavens and the • 
earth, nor their own creation .. . .* 

1. Tahajut at-Fai5sqfiA t pp* 2-8 

2. Ibid ,pp 29-80 

3. Ibid, p 33 

4. AUKdhf, p 51 
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“Those who have misgivings about the omnipotence 
of God Almighty think that divine things can be subjected 
to their thought and imagination Being presumptuous of 
their intellect they hold that it is not necessary to follow 
the prophets of God. That these persons should propagate, 
under the cover of philosophy, such ludicrous presumptions 
which others would be ashamed to dream of, is indeed 
natural and reasonable 9,1 

Effect of the Incoherence of Philosophers: 

The courageous criticism and, to an extent, the denigration 
of Philosophy by al-Ghazab began a new chapter m the history of 
Islamic scholasticism which was later brought to a successful 
completion by Ibn Taymiyah 

Taknfut al-Falfisafah caused an stir in the ranks of philoso¬ 
phers who had to suffer an irreparable loss on account of it. 
However, after al-Ghazah there arose no philosopher worthy of 
note for one hundred years. At last, Ibn Rushd* a great admirer 
of Aristotle and a spirited defender of philosophy wrote Tahnful 
al-TahUfut (Incoherence of Incoherence) by way of rejoinder to 
Tahafut aUFalUsafah by the close of the sixth century. Many 
scholars are of the view that if Ibn Rushd had not put up the 
defence on behalf of philosophy, it would have been crippled by 
the hostile criticism of al-Ghazah. Philosophy was granted a 

fresh lease of life through the efforts of Ibn Rushd for another one 
hundred years 1 2 3 

Attack on Batinites: 

Besides philosophy, the crisis caused by the Batinites move¬ 
ment had received attention of al-Ghazah during his first stay in 
Baghdad when he wrote at-Mustoehm at the instance of the then 
Caliph Al-Ghazali has made a mention of this book in his 


1 Tahafut aUFalasafah, p 3l 

2 Known as Avcrroes m the West 

3 Lutfi Jumtali, p 72 
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autobiographical account of the search for truth entitled al- 
Munqidk min ad-Dhafol. Al-Ghazali perhaps wrote three other 
treatises entitled Hujjat ul-Haq , MufsaM-KhilUf and Qjlnm ul- 
BUiimyah 1 Two more books on the subject Fadhqyah al-IbUhiyah 
and Mawafam ul-BeHvnyak have been mentioned in the list of 
al-Ghazali*s writings No one else could have encountered 
Batinites so successfully as al-Ghazah did, for, he was fully aware 
of the ways of mystics besides being a savant of both the secular 
and religious sciences. Taking shelter behind the terminology 
drawn from philosophy, theii cult of "esoteric meanings 41 was a 
combination of sophism and conspiracy For a man like al-Ghazah 
it was comparatively easy to smash this snare of Batinites His 
effective answer to the challenge of Batinites made it a discredited 
sect ever after him 

Al-Ghazali’s evaluation of Social Conditions: 

The second remarkable achievement of al-Ghazah was his 
evaluation of the religious and moral state of the society from an 
Islamic viewpoint which awakened the spirit for re-lslamisation 
in the community Ihjd? c Ulum id-Dln (The Revival of Religous 
Sciences) was the result of his endeavours in this regard 

Ihya 3 c Ul5m id-Dm: 

Ihyti* c UlUm id-Dln occupies a distinguished place among the 
few literary works which have had a lasting effect m moulding 
the moral and spiritual life of the Islamic world Hafiz Zam 
ud-dfn al-Iraqi (author of Alfyak), who brought out a collection of 
the Traditions quoted in the IyhlP, is of opinion that it is the 
foremost literary composition of Islamic peoples * c AbduI Ghsfir 
Farsi, a contemporary of Al-Ghazah and a disciple of ImSm ul- 
Harmayn, says that no book like it had been written before * 


1 Al-Ghazah has mentioned the names oF these books in his another book 
Jawdhir ttl-Qjtr^cn, p 26 

2 Tefi-nJaUIhytP* Vo! Z, p 14. 

3 Ibid, p 15 
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Another reputed scholar, Sheikh Muhammad GazrQni, remarked 
that if all the sciences were effaced completely, he could revive 
them with the help of the IfrysV Hafiz Ibn al-Jawzi differed 
from al-Ghazali on many issues, but he has acknowledged the 
popularity and matchless sincerety of the IhyU* and has written 
a summary of it under the caption MtnhZj ul-QUsidln The IkyZ 3 
was written at a time when al-Ghazali had returned home after 
more than ten years of seclusion and meditation m search of the 
truth. He now wanted to disseminate his message of reform and 
rectitude. In reflecting the tremendous sincerity and heroic 
sacrifice, heart-felt certitude and ardent zeal of the author to 
revivify the true faith the IhyU 3 presents an striking example. 
Shibli Na c omani writes in Al-Ghazali . 

“In Baghdad he felt an irresistible urge to embark 

upon the quest for truth. He proceeded to study each 

religion but still remained dissatisfied. At last he turned 

to mysticism but it was something to be experienced in the 

recesses of one’s heart rather than to be studied, and the 

first step towards it was purification of the heart and 

transformation of the self. The pre-occupations of al- 

Ghazali, however, left no room for it. What honour and 

feme, sermons and debates, had to do with the purification 

of heart and soul 7 Obviously, it was a path that lead to 
wilderness. 

“At last, donning a mendicant’s habit [he left Baghdad 
and took to wandering. After a long period spent alter¬ 
nately in complete seclusion and meditation, he had an 
access to divine manifestation. He would have spent the 
rest of his life lost in beatific visions, but witnessing the 
contamination of religion and morals all around him-—a 
malady from which the laity and the elite, the savant and 
the illiterate were suffering alike—he began to give 
expremon to his experiences and convictions. He could 
not ear with equanimity the degeneration of the medtors 
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of faith into a ccss-pool of crass materialism. He wrote the 
bookm these circumstances. As he himself writes in its 
preface" 

“I found every one hankering after the material gams. 
People had become forgetful of the eternal salvation, while 
the doctors of religion, who were guides to the right path, 
were not to be found any longer There remained only 
those who had lost their soul to worldly temptations. 
These people had led every one lo suppose that knowledge 
consists simply m the debates and arguments by which they 
spread their fame, or else ornate sermons, by which they 
held the people spellbound, ot else legal opinion, by which 
they sat in judgement to settle the disputes of others. The 
knowledge that was required to illuminate the path 
leading to the world-to-come had thus completely dis¬ 
appeared. I could not endure this state of affairs and had 
ultimately to sound the alaim.” 1 

Al-Ghazali’s critique of the Society t 

Al-Ghazah’s object was to bring about a moral and spiritual 
transformation of the people of his time , he wanted to create for 
the purpose an awareness of the ills and weaknesses the Muslims 
as well as their religious and intellectual leaders were suffering 
from; to tell them how the devil of earthly passions had taken 
hold of the different sections of society, and, to let them realise 
what factors were responsible for diverting their attention from 
the true content of faith to its outer forms, rituals and customs, 
thus making them oblivious of the eternal life and the will and 
pleasure of God In order, therefore, to achieve the end he had 
in view, al-Ghazali undertook a detailed analysis of the intellec¬ 
tual and moral approach of the then society towards life and the 
world; highlighted the vices of different sections; defined^ the 
aims ,and the methods necessary to achieve those objectives, 
delineated the individual and communal obligations of the people, 
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brought out the distinguishing features and differences between 
secular and religious sciences; invited the attention of the affluent 
and ruling classes towards their shortcomings; criticised the 
unjust laws and rules promulgated by the state; and exhorted 
them to give up their un-Islamic ways, customs and usages. It 
was thus the first detailed sociological study in Islam which 
brought out courageously and poignantly the social and moral ills 
of the society and suggested measures for its reform and trans¬ 
formation into a healthy community. 

The Religious Preceptors s 

Al-Ghazali held the religious doctors, the c Ulema > responsible 
for the all round religious and moral degeneration of the Muslim 
peoples To him, religious doctors were the salt of the earth; if 
they went astray, nothing could keep the people on the right path. 
An Arab poet has expressed the same idea in these words. 

“O 1 teachers of Faith, you are the salt of the earth. 

If the salt gets contaminated, what is there to purify 

it again.” 1 

Complaining that the prevailing widespread vices were 

accountable to the negligence of religious teachers, al-Ghazali 
writes: 

“The third reason, which really constitutes an incurable 
disease, is that the patients there are but no physicians are 
available for their treatment. are the ph ysicians 

but these days they are themselves confined to the sick¬ 
bed and unable to cure others ” 2 

The same reason has been attributed by al-Ghazah for the 
waywardness of the rulers and longs. 

He writes: 

"In short, the debasement of the people proceeds from 
the corruption of their rulers, who get perverted on account 
of the demoralization of the doctors of religion. Had 


1 Vol x,p 54 
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there been no self-seeking Cadis and religious scholars, the 
rulers would not have become so depraved, for, in that 
case, they would have had to be mindful of the warnings 
of the c UUma” 1 

The neglect of the then c Ulema to eqjoin the right and forbid 
the wrong, as the savants of the old used to do, was severely 
criticised by al-Ghazali. He deplored the timidness of the 
religious teachers of his time who were not courageous enough to 
uphold what was right m the face of kings because they had been 
infected by the love of wealth, power and honour. After citing 
numerous instances where the c Ulema had fearlessly stood against 
the injustice of powerful despots and tyrannical rulers, he says in 
the IhytP : 

“This is how the learned enjoined the nght and 
forbade the wrong. They did not care at all for the pomp 
and glory of the kings for they used to put their trust in 
God alone and were confident that He would protect them 
They were ever willing to lay down their lives for the sake 
of a righteous cause, if God so desired. Whatever they said 
was taken to heart, for, their intentions were pure, their 
immaculate sincerity moulded even the hard-hearted 
brutes; but, now, the earthly temptations have made them 
dumb, and even if they speak out it has no effect because 
they lack sincerity. They can be effective even now if 
they cultivate selflessness, detachment and earnestness 
People have become depraved because of their rulers; and, 
the rulers, because o£the c Ulema f who have been demoralised 
on account 1 of their love for wealth, power and honour 
One who has been infected by worldly temptations cannot 
admonish even the lowly and the poor much less the elites 
and kings ” 2 

Most of the religious scholars of his day, as Ghazah pointed 
out, had given themselves up to the hair-splitting of juristic issues 
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and cavilling of real or imaginary problems In social gatherings 
and rehgious meetings, royal courts and scholarly seminars 
specious contentions of a juristic nature had come to be regarded 
as an inevitable intellectual diversion. It had become such a 
rage m those times that m their craze to arm themselves for a 
knock-out victory in the debates and disputations, the scholars 
were neglecting all other branches of learning including even the 
religious sciences—the knowledge necessary for spiritual and 
moral rectitude or for the preparation of the life in the Hereafter. 
Al-Ghazali protests against this state of affairs in the IhycP m 
these words * 

“If any scholar-jurist is asked about the virtues and 
vices like patience and thankfulness, fear and awe, envy 
and malice, hypocrisy and deception, contentment and 
earnestness or how to avoid hankering after the praise and 
respect by others, he would not be able to give any answer 
although he ought to know these as the preparation for life 
in the world-to-come depends on them On the other 
hand, if you ask him about hn% ztknr , sabaq or ram, he will 
give out a detailed description of each although one 
seldom comes across these issues, and, if anybody does 
need a juristic opinion on these matters, he can easily 
obtain it m every town. These scholars thus devote their 
entire time and energy in learning and teaching the details 
of similar insignificant issues but remain oblivious of the 
knowledge essential for a religious teacher. If these 
scholars are ever asked about it, their reply is that they are 
engaged in acquiring a religious knowledge which consti¬ 
tutes a communal obligation {Fardh+Kqftyah) enjoined by 
the Shan'ah They are really keeping their own-selves in 
dark and deceiving others, for, as everybody knows, he who 
uants to acquit himself of a communal obligation should 
first discharge the obligations enjoined on him personally. 
Also, there are many other communal obligations which 
claim a preference, as, for example, we have many non- 
Muslim physicians in the city whose evidence is not 
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acceptable under the Shart c ah in religious matters requiring 
medical opinion. But we do not find any scholar turning 
to the study of medicine. Students overcrowd the class¬ 
rooms of the sciences pertaining to jurisprudence, logic and 
dialectics although there are hundreds of jurisconsults who 
are ever willing to let one have their legal opinions I fail 
to understand how these scholars can defend their 
engagement m a communal obligation which is being 
already performed by numerous c Ulma 9 while disregarding 
another obligation which is not being attended by anyone. 
Is there any reason for it except that the study of medicine 
cannot help them to secure trusteeship of the charitable 
trusts, enforcement of the wills, guardianship of the 
orphans and management of their property, appoint¬ 
ment to the posts of judges and official jurists, respect 
and honour in governmental circles or a precedence over 
their compatnots, friends and foes 9>>1 
At another place in the Ikyd?* he writes * 

“There is not a town m which several matters do not 
assume the position of joint or communal obligations, but 
there is none to look after these nor any scholar pays any 
heed to them. Take, for instance, the study of medicine 
There are a number of towns m which there is no practis¬ 
ing physician whose evidence is admissible in law, but the 
scholars lack all interest m this profession. Similar is the 
case with the obligation incumbent on ail Muslims to 
enjoin the right and forbid the wrong (but it is being 
overlooked by everybody) 

Al-Ghazah laments over the general lack of interest m and 
apathy of the people towards the tenets of faith and calls atten¬ 
tion towards the need of spreading literacy and disseminating the 
knowledge of religion After emphasising the paramount n 
for spreading religious knowledge he continues * 

“For anyone who is solicitous of his religion, e 
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teaching and spreading the knowledge of the faith, which 
is also a joint obligation, is such a serious occupation that 
it would not permit him to go into unnecessary juristic 
details and waste his time in any scholastic hair-splitting or 
similar other trivialities M1 

Al-Ghazali explained why the wrangling over disputed issues 
had come to assume such an importance among the pedagogues of 
his time who, in due course, had began to devote their time and 
energy to those fruitless quibbhngs* Tracing the history of these 
vain disputations he writes: 

“The Caliphs succeeding the Prophet of Islam, were 
scholars and jurists, competent to give juristic opinions in 
all matters and they seldom required the help of other 
companions of the Prophet in this task. The learned 


among the companions, therefore, occupied themselves 
with the studies and orisons leading to salvation in the 
world-to'-come If they were ever asked for any legal 
opinion, they would refer the question to another jurist and 
remain absorbed in the recollection of God. Numerous 
instances of this kind have been preserved by the annalists. 
Thereafter, undeserving and incompetent persons came to 
preside over the Islamic commonwealth. They were also 
incompetent to give legal opinions or settle the disputes of 
the people and, therefore, they had of necessity to depend 
upon the jurisconsults in the administration of justice. The 
scholars among the descendants of the companions of the 
Holy Prophet generally followed in the footsteps of the 
scholars of the old 5 they were aware of the tree content of 
the forth, were selfless and detached, and hence they avoid¬ 
ed the.company of the rulers and kings. The Ummayyad 
and the AbbSsid Caliphs had to look round for them 
and tmplero them to accept the offices of jurnts and 
judges. The plebeian masses of the time, who witnessed 
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the solicitations of the kings and disdainful indifference of 
the devout scholar-jurists, thought that the study of juristic 
sciences was the easiest way to acquire riches and honour 
as well as to gam an access into the entourage of the 
nobility* These elements, therefore, themselves applied 
for the governmental offices and manoeuvred to win the 
favour of rulers and administrators m the hope of achieving 
worldly success. Some of them gained their end while 
others licked the dust but even those who did succeed had 
to humble themselves by applying for these offices They 
had to come down from die exalted place of scholars to 
that of plebeians Another result of it was that the scholars 
who were earlier implored to accept these offices began to 
offer themselves as candidates, earlier they were honoured 
for their selfless detachment from the ruling circles but 
now they lost their respect by becoming the henchmen of 
the kings and rulers. A few scholars were, however, an 
exception to it m every age. 

“The analogical deductions drawn up on legal or theo¬ 
logical questions in accordance with the principles of juris¬ 
prudence and the teaching of the Shan c ah, were needed 
primarily to meet the requirements of administration and 
justice during the earlier times. In due course, however, the 
nobles and administrators too cultivated an interest m these 
matters and they began to encourage the scholars to discuss 
theseissues in their presence. In view of the interest taken 
by the nobility in these discussions, people began to devote 
themselves to the study of dialectics, numerous treatises 
came to be "Written on the science of disputation; rules 
were evolved for these debates and gradually the wranglings 
were turned into an art of logical syllogism These persons 
tried to justify their endeavours on the ground that their 
aim was to protect the scripture and the Sunnah and to 
oppose the innovations and deviations Those who were 
earlier engaged in giving legal opinions had also made a 
similar daim that they intended to serve the faith and the 
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people by helping them to settle their disputes. 

**A few rulers and administrators of the later 
tunes, undoubtedly, looked upon the dialectics and dispu¬ 
tations with disfavour for they thought that these polemics 
gave rise to academic orthodoxy and quarrelsome disputes, 
and not unoften even to violent strife and blood-shed* On 
the other hand, there were also nobles and chiefs desirous 
of finding out which of the two schools of Islamic juris¬ 
prudence, Hanafite or Shafe c Ite, was nearer to the right 
path. These elements encouraged discussions and debates 
on juristic issues. The scholars belonging to their 
entourage, accordingly, put aside all the dialectical quib- 
blmgs on other issues and took up the controversies between 
these two juristic schools, overlooking the differences of 
opinion between other jurists such as Malik ibn Anas, 
SufySn Thauri and Ahmad ibn Hanbal, simply because 
their masters were not interested in their differences 
Laying a claim to the refinement and amplification the corpus 
juris of Islamic law, and to formulation of the principles of 
analogical deduction, these scholars compiled innumerable 
dissertations on the subject, cultivated logical syllogism 
and developed it into a science of ratiocination They are 
still preoccupied with this vocation and only God knows 
to what extent they would go. Thus, the reason for undue 
interest taken by the scholars in these controversies and 
contentious reasonings is what we have stated above If 
the nobility or the powers that be were to take interest in 
the juristical differences of the schools other than those or 
Abu Hansfa and al-Shsfe c i, these people would immediately 
start quibbling over the questions relating to those schools. 
And, they would still claim that their aim is simply to 
acquire knowledge and to seek the pleasure of God m 
After tracing the origin of contentious debates, al-Ghazali 
sets forth in some detail the ill-effects springing from these 
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wranghngs. He also describes his own experiences since he had 
himself earlier taken a keen interest m such polemics. 1 2 

The vocabulary employed to denote the new sciences then 
being cultivated was also creating a misunderstanding Words 
or phrases occurring in the Qur c 5n, Traditions of the Prophet or 
the sayings or works of his companions were being widely used 
for the new sciences being evolved m those times To give a few 
examples, the word Jiqak (legal theology) was being commonly 
used for the intricate and hypothetical details of legal questions as 
well as for the differences in legal opinions m regard to such 
issues, c tlm (knowledge) was a common term employed to des¬ 
cribe all sorts of learning, religious or secular The scholasticism 
or logical syllogi&m was known as tawkid (Unity of Godhead) 
tazfctr (recollection or act of devotion to God) was the name 
assigned for all sorts of lectures replete with fantastic tales while 
hihmat (wisdom) denoted occult and uncommon practices With 
their indiscriminate use the pecuhai sense conveyed by these 
terms m the context of the Qur’anic text and the Sttnnah had 
come to be associated with these new sciences as well Thus, the 
Qur 3 Smc verse so that they may understand religion and the Tradition 
God grants understanding of religion to those who intend to be virtuous 
wcic applied to the unforeseeable legal quibbhngs, the Divine 
tidings that those granted wisdom [in religion) have been bestowed a 
great favour was appropi lated to philosophy and scholasticims of the 
fifth century, and the verse or the Qur*Sn remember God , for ye 
may be one of the devoted was employed for the vile seimons of the 
ignoiant and misguided preachers Al-Ghazah explained how 
these words wcie being used out of their context to mean some¬ 
thing which these teims wcie never intended to convey He 
traced the anginal meanings of these words and phrases which 
had not only been lost owing 10 their misuse but which also 
differed widely Fiom the sense convejed during his times- The 
analysis made by al-Ghazah uas «*s much instructive as it was 
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helpful nx removing the misconceived notions created by the 
careless and indiscriminate use of religious terminology which 
was being employed as a vehicle for the furtherance of the new 
sciences. 


Critique of the Rulers and Kings: 

Al-Ghazali held that alongwith the religious scholars* kings 
and rulers, administrators and nobles were also responsible for 
the widespread moral and spiritual degeneration of the people 
c Abdullah ibn Mubarak had also expressed the same feeling in 
regard to the kings and nobles two hundred years before al-Ghazali 
m his famous verse saying 

"And who pollutes religion excepting the kings, nobles 
and the priestly order ?” 

Unmindful of his personal safety al-Ghazali stood up against 
the unjust ways of the powerful despots and autocratic rulers who 
considered themselves above every law It was a. common prac¬ 
tice amongst the scholars m those days to accept donations or 
stipends granted by the then kings Al-Ghazali was, however, 
courageous enough to denounce these awards as un lawful He 
declared that these grams were, at best, doubtful and at worst, 
prohibited He writes 

"The revenues acciumg to the kings these days are 
mostly prohibited, for they seldom have a lawful income, 
or, if they have any, it is only paltry * n 

Again he says 

“The income of the kings m our times is either 
entirely prohibited or its major portion comes under this 
category. There is nothing surprising in it because we 
find nou-a-days no trace of the lawful sources like the poor- 
due, spoils of war, etc. No income from these sources 
generally reaches the king. Among the lawful sources, 
only poll-tax remains now, but numerous unjust means are 
employed in the recovery of these dues, which are not 
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allowed by the Shan c ah The officials of the State exceed 
the prescribed limits both in regard to the amounts to be 
recovered and the persons to be assessed for the poll-tax 
The conditions laid down for assessment of this tax are also 
disregarded. Apart from these sources of income, the coffers 
of the state are also filled with riches extracted from the 
Muslims far m excess of the tributes of the lands held by 
them, confiscations, illegal giatifications and similar other 
taxes which are collected even more mercilessly than the 
poll-tax 1,1 

Al-Ghazali maintained that since the riches amassed by the 
kings was either unlawful or at least of a doubtful nature from the 
view-point of the Shart c ah , it was advisable that no grants or 
donations out of it should be accepted by a scholar Such an 
income, he held, was not conducive to the spiritual advancement 
of the recipient He further atgued that instances of scholars 
accepting royal grams m the past could undoubtedly be cited but 
that was a world altogether different from that of lus own times 
In this connection he writes 

“The despotic ruleis of the past, because of being 
nearer in time to the right-guided Caliphs, were at least 
conscious of their tyrannical ways and hence they were 
ever eager to win the favour of the companions of the 
Prophet and their associates and descendants Since these 
rulers of the old were anxious that their favours should 
be accepted by the devout scholars, they made these pre¬ 
sentations of tlieir own accord and without any strings 
attached to their donations They even expressed gratitude 
for the acceptance of their grants The religious savants, 
on the other hand, accepted these presentations only to 
distribute these among the poor and the needy At the 
same time, these mentors of the old nevei sided with the 
rulers in the furtherance of their political ends They 
N never paid visits to kings and chieftains nor did they ever 
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encourage the latter to call upon them It was not unoften 
that they warned the kings for their irreligiousv actions or 
even cursed them for their tyrannical ways. Thus, these 
scholars accepted the presentations of the then rulers 
because there was no danger of any harmful effect to the 
faith on account of it * 

“The kings now-a-days have, however, only such 
scholars on their pay-rolls whom they hope to win over to 
their side for certain ulterior motives or those who would 
be willing to act as their entourages and sing their praises 
The vices flowing out of the acceptance of such favour are 
many: first, the recipient has to endure humiliation; 
secondly, he has to pay visits to the donor; thirdly, he has 
to be lavish^in his praise for the grantor, fourthly, he is 
required to help the donor iniealisxng his ends; fifthly,he has 
to dance attendance on the ruler like other courtiers; sixthly, 
he has always to express gratitude and assure the donor of 
his help, and, seventhly, he has to hold his tongue over the 
tyrannies and misdeeds of the kings. The rulers now-a-days 
would not extend their help to anybody who is not willing 
to accept even one of these conditions, no matter whether 
he be an erudite scholar of al-ShafeYs fame. It is because of 
these reasons that it is not lawful now for anyone to accept 
donations from the kings, even if one knows that the latter 
have derived their income through lawful means There 
is thus absolutely no justification for accepting grants 
out of the revenues which have been mobilised through 
prohibited or even doubtful means. Now, if anybody still 
unashamedly accepts the donations from these rulers and 
quotes the companions of the Prophet and their successors 
as a precedent, he perhaps considers the angels to be peers 
of blacksmiths, for, he cannot avoid waiting upon the rulers 
or even their chiefs and officials and playing second fiddle 
to them And, these are all sins. 

T have now explained the sources of lawful and 
unlawful income accruing to thekings. If, however, anybody 
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still deems it practicable to obtain a grant drawn out of 
lawful revenues, and he abo deserves the same or gets it 
without in any way asking for the same or having to please 
the king or his chieftains, or else the donation does not 
depend on any service to be rendered in return thereof, 
then it may be lawful to accept the same, but 1 would still 
advise that it is preferable to refuse it if only on account 
of the evils likely to follow m the wake of its acceptance,” 1 
Al-Ghazah did not merely advice to forsake the donations 
and grants from tho kings, he went even further to stress that 
one ought completely to disassociate oneself with them and hate 
their tyrannical and despotic ways. He writes m the IhytP : 

<( Secondly, one should be so completely cut off from 
the kings that he may never come across them. It is obli¬ 
gatory and, indeed, safety hes m it that one should hate 
them for their tyranny. He should never entreat God's 
blessings for them nor praise them, nor ebe seek acquintance 
of their courtiers One should not even desire to know 
anything about them.” 2 

We are living m a democratic age when freedom of 
speech and expression is more or less assured in almost every 
country of the world. It is rather difficult to visualise the 
amount of courage al-Ghazah had had to muster, and the 
grave danger to which he exposed himself by openly preach- 
ng disassociation with the rulers or advising refusal of their 
{rants, and criticising them for their tyrannical and un-Islamic 
policies m the social, political and fiscal matters. For the des- 
aotic and autocratic rulers, as the kings generally were in those 
lays, even the slightest criticism of the state or its policies or 
officials was a sufficient mark of treason, and the heads of eminent 
cholars and reputed personages rolled on the ground at the 
lightest displeasure of those tyrants. However, throwing all 
"onsiderations of personal safety to the winds, al-Ghazah preached 
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and practised what he considered to be right and never faltered 
from the duty of severely admonishing the arrogant kings of his 
time. Sultan Sanjar, the son of Seljukid King Malik Shah, was 
the Governor of Khurasan. Once al-Ghazali happened to see 
him in his court. Addressing Sanjar, he said before his courtiers: 

“It is indeed regrettable that the necks of the Muslims 
are breaking under the crushing burden of thy tyranny, 
while those of thy horses are over burdened with expensive 
harness.** 1 

Muhammad, die elder brother of Sanjar, succeeded his father 
Malik Shah. Ai-Ghazah wrote a detailed letter in the form of a 
treatise exhorting him to inculcate the awe of God, fulfil his 
obligations as a king and work for the betterment of his people. 

Administration was generally m the hands of ministers in the 
times of al-Ghazali. He, therefore, paid more attention to them 
than to the Seljukid kings for bringing about reforms in adminis¬ 
tration. He wrote detailed letters and directives inviting their 
attention to the mismanagement, maladministration, inefficiency, 
illegal exhortions and high handedness of the State officials. 
Al-Ghazali reminded them of their responsibility before God and 
invited their attention towards the fate earlier tyrannical rulers 
and administrators had met, as a consequence of their oppressive 
administrative policies. The letters written by al-Ghazali to the 
then ministers of Seljukid kings mirror his personal courage, 

the desire for exposition of truth and effectiveness of his pungent 
mode of expression. 

In one of his letters to a Munster, Fakhar uI-Mulk, he wrote: 

“You should know that this city (Tfis) had been laid 
waste by femme and tyranny. Everyone was scared by 
the news of your presence in Safta’in and DamaghSn • 
cultivators sold their produce and hooligans behaved 
nicely with the populace. Now that you are fer away, the 
fear has taken flight from these elements. The bully has 
again take n heart and the farmers and grocers are 
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indulging in black-marketing Anybody sending you a 
report contrary to what I have stated is not your well- 
wisher. . • Venly, the solemn invocation of the oppressed in 
TUs would surely be answered by the Lord I counselled 
the Governor of TOs but he did not pay any heed to me 
until an example was made out of him by the divine 
justice .. , My solemn admonitions would undoubtedly 
appear distasteful to you but I would not have dared to 
write this letter, if I had not cast away all temptations of 
earthly favoi^s out of my heart Fay heed to me for you 
would not be counselled like this by anyone after me 
Only those can admonish you who do not allow their 
selfishness to conceal the Truth." 1 

In a letter to Mqjir ud-dln, another minister, he says 

“Now that the tyranny has reached its limits, it has 
become incumbent on you to succour the oppressed I was 
a witness to this state of affairs for a year or so, I then 
migrated from Tfis in order to avoid casting a glance over 
those ignoble oppressors Now that I have returned to 
Tils, I find that the oppression is still continuing.*' 2 

After inviting the attention of Mujli ud-dfn to the despicable 
fate met by earlier ministers, al-Ghazah continues 

“The ministers, before you, met a fate which none had 
met before them But now I see oppression and destruc¬ 
tion which I had never witnessed earlier. You may not be 
pleased with this state of affairs but when these oppressors 
will be called up on the Day of Requital, everyone res¬ 
ponsible for their tyranny, even in the remotest possible 
way, will be asked to render an explanation for it The 
Muslims of this place are extremely aggrieved The offi¬ 
cials have collected quite a substantial amount from the 
populace, many times more than the money sent by you for 
distribution among the poor, but it has not been remitted 
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to the king. These people have misappropriated the entire 
amount. 9 ’ 1 

Other Glasses of the Muslim Society t 

AI-Ghazali had also made a deep study of the religious and 
moral life of the other sections of society besides the scholars, 
kings and chieftains. He has left a detailed description of 
numerous innovations and deviations, customs and rites, m short, 
all aspects of mundane life which had somehow or the other found 
a place in the life of the different sections of the then society. It 
is remarkable that apart from being a profound scholar of religion, 
al-Ghazali was also such a keen observer of social life that no 
aspect of the life of the people escaped his attention. He has 
devoted one section of the Ihyd? to such customs as violate the 
dictates of the Skan^ak although they do not apparently seem to 
do so. In this .section he leaves untouched no aspect of individual 
or social life—from the mosque to the market and from the baths 
to the social gatherings— and enumerates the practices which are 
prohibited and ought to be given up. 2 

Another section of the book deals with those people who 
were suffering from one or the other misconceived notions which 
impeded the improvement of their character. This section is 
concerned with the people who were suffering from different 
types of self-deceptions, weaknesses, fallacies, illusions and para¬ 
doxes. The survey includes the affluent, nobles, scholars, mystics 
and similar other classes of rank and distinction, exhibiting a 
keen insight into their mental and emotional life which can be 
expected from an expert psychologist only. His study reveals 
the elements of misgivings and illusions of which the people 
concerned would have themselves been hardly aware 

The scholars in al-Ghazali's time had generally developed 
an extremism in the cultivation and practice of their different 
branches of learning which had obscured from their view the 
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essence of the true faith. Jurists were stretching their legal 
quibblings too far to include all sorts of futile juristic issues , 
dialecticians deemed it worthwhile to engage in specious reasoning 
and irrelevant polemics, traditiomsts busied themselves with 
unnecessary researches into the terms and phrases used in the 
Traditions and their derivatives; while mystics considered it an 
act of devotion to commit the writings of their masters to memory 
Al-Ghazali vigorously criticised all these people and brought out 
succinctly the misconceptions under which they were labouring. * 
S umming up the discussion m this regard he writes : 

“The secular sciences pertaining to mathematics, 
medicine and other useful arts do not produce so much 
self-deception among their students as is born out of the 
religious sciences. This is because nobody ever thinks of 
these branches of learning as a means of attaining salvation 
in the ffereafter; whereas, the study of religious sciences 
is itself, apart from its aim and the ultimate result desired 
of it, very often taken as leading to salvation.” 1 
Alongwith the religious scholars, al-Ghazah brought the pious 
and the mystics too under the focus of his criticism. In high¬ 
lighting their mistakes and misconceptions, self-deceptio&s and the 
show of assumed piety, al-Ghazali disclosed how a number of 
devotional practices were really unimportant and worthless, and 
that the motive behind several of these devotional acts was not a 
sincere desire to serve God but simply to satisfy one's ownself or 
others, or else to seek respect and honour % 

Turning to the affluent and well-to-do sections of the society 
al-Ghazali has made certain pertinent observations of far-reaching 
importance * 

“There are many amongst the men of substance who 
are too liberal in spending their wealth on the performance 
of Heyj. They set out for the pdgnmage regularly year 
after year as if they have none hungry or in want amongst 


1 Ikja\ Vol IXI,p 343 
2. Ibid , Vol IH,pp 345-350 
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their neighbours. c Abdullah ibn Mas c fid truly said that 
during the later times quite a large number of persons 
would perform the Hajj unnecessarily, simply because they 
would find it easy to travel and would have enough to 
spend, but they would return from the Hajj without any 
recompense for they would not help their fellow-travellers 
whom they would find in trouble. 

“AbB Nasr Tamm&r relates that somebody informed 
Bishr ibn al-Harith of his intention to set out for the Hajj. 
Bishr asked, 'What have you got to meet the expenses 

The man replied, 'Two thousand dirhams ■/ 

'And what is the purpose of your journey’, demanded 
Bishr again, 'Do you want to make a show of your piety, 
visit die K.a c aba or seek the pleasure of God 

He replied, 'To seek the pleasure of God.’ 

‘All right’, said Bishr, *but would you agree, if I tell 
you a method whereby you would attain the pleasure of 
God without having to go all the way for Hajj » You would 
undoubtedly spend the money you have, but you would also 
be satisfied that you have done something that would be 
liked by the Lord * 

After the man had given his assent Bishr told him, 
'Then you should distribute the amount you have set 
aside for the Hqjj among ten insolvent persons so that they 
may be able to pay off their debts, or to paupers who may 
live on it, or to the orphans or persons in indigent circums¬ 
tances. If you like, you may give the entire amount to a 
smgle person because rendering help to the poor or the 
needy or any one in trouble is better than performing a 
hundred voluntary Hqjjs, Now you should do as I have 
told you but if you have any hesitation, tell me about it.’ 

‘The truth is’, the man rejoined, 'that I want to under¬ 
take the journey.’ 

Bishr smiled and remarked: ‘When the money is 
obtained from prohibited or doubtful sources, the insmuat- 
mg-self of man urges him to gratify its desires jvhich it 
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often brings forth in the garb of virtuous acts to deceive 
him God Almighty has, however, decided that He would 
accept the deeds of only those who fear him 91 

“Another group among the moneyed but niggardly 
persons is more interested in such devotional acts on 
which nothing is to be spent They like to keep lasts, offer 
prayers or recite the Qur*5n These persons too are 
deceiving themselves because stinginess has captured their 
souls They ought to spend their money m order to cure 
themselves of the malady but they keep themselves busy m 
the acts which are really not tequired of them These 
elements are like the man who is about to be bitten by a 
snake and of which he would undoubtedly die, but he 
keeps himself busy m preparing a syrup for relieving his 
cough These miserly persons do not stand in need of 
the aforesaid devotional acts as that foolish man would not 
be cured of the snake-bite by Ins syrup Once somebody 
told Bishr that a certain wealthy person was profusely 
keeping fasts and offering prayers He replied, 'The poor 
fellow is doing the work of others but has given up his own 
He was required to feed the hungry and help the poor 
Instead, he is forcing his ownself to remain hungry and is 
trying to help himself by offering voluntary prayers Along 
with this, he is also busy m accumulating as much wealth as 
possible so as to exclude the poor from itV’ 1 2 
In regard to another self-deception from which people generally 
suffer, al-Ghazali says 

“There are still others, both among the well-to-do and 
the poor, who are victims of self-deception for they consider 
it sufficient enough to attend the religious discourses and 
sermons They regularly attend such gatherings and think 
that it is propitious to listen to these discourses even 
without acting on the counsel of the preachers These 


; 


1 Ik) rS’.VoI III,pp SSI-352 
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persons are deceiving themselves because the merit of these 
sermons Lies simply m their exhortation to adopt the 
righteous course But if the sermons create no urge for 
virtuous action, then they are simply valueless Anything 
used as a means for achieving an end has importance 
because of its objective and if it cannot somehow be helpful 
in achieving the object, it becomes worthless. But these 
persons are led astray by the merit of listening to such 
discourses, unduly emphasised by certain preachers. Often 
such listeners are found in a melting mood or even in a 
flood of tears during the discourses but they never make 
up their mind to tread the righteous path. If these per¬ 
sons are told something dreadful, they begin to implore 
God and seek His protection, but they appear to think that 
it is all they need to propitiate the Lord. It is nothing but 
self-deception Such a person is like a patient who consults 
the physician simply to gam knowledge of the prescription 
but he can never regain his health by it. Or, else, he 
resembles one who is hungry but cannot fill his belly 
merely by learning the name of different types of edibles. 

c Being attentive to the preachers and hearing the 
details of doctrines and devotional practices would likewise 
be of no avail in the life-to-come unlem it malfM you 
change your life and pattern it in a manner that it may 
inculcate awe and remembrance of God. If the sermons 
do not produce this effect and do not make you weary of 
this-worldhness, then these will be produced as an evidence 
against you in the Hearafter. Verily, if you think that 
simply listening to these sermons would be enough for your 
salvation, you are deceiving yourself.** 1 

Purpose of the Hxya 3 

WlSm id-Din is not merely a book of criticism. One of 

the objectives underlying this book is to reform and Islamise the 


1 Vol HI, p 352 
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Muslim society. Al-Ghazali really intended to produce a work 
which might be self-sufficient not only for the education and 
discipline of the seekers after truth but that it might also be an 
adequate guide-book for the educators and preachers, serve as an 
encyclopaedia of Islamic sciences and may be used as a manual 
of injunctions for the Islamic way of life. He succeeded in 
making the book a compendium of Islamic beliefs and practices, 
measures required for purification of the soul, disciplines of moral 
conduct and cultivation of a mystical awareness of the truth. The 
book also presents an striking example of its effectiveness. Many 
of us would have shared the expenence of Shibli Na c omani who 
says that “every word of this book has a magnetic effect on its 
reader, it takes hold of him and pulls the strings of his heart. 
This over bearing effect of the Ihya* is perhaps because it was 
written by al-Ghazali at a time when he was himself filled and 
deeply impressed with a feeling of higher awakening.’ 11 

The inner experience of unseen realities giving an insight 
into the higher realms, through which al-GhazaF had himself 
passed, and which is reflected in the Ihyti 3 , sometimes makes its 
readers disenchanted with the world It creates a longing for 
solitude and penitence, contemplation and devotion and produces 
an awe and reverence of God peculiar to the mystic way of life 
which is often harmful for the health. The writer of these pages 
has himself experienced these feelings while going through the 
Ihyd? for the compilation of this book It is perhaps for this reason 
that the mentors of mystic disciplines do not advise the novices 
to go through the IkylP in initial stages. Perfect moderation and 
temperance can indeed be had only through the study of the 
Traditions and the biography of the Prophet and the company of 
a religious teacher who has modelled his life in accordance with 
the teachings of the Skart c ah 

Ethical Philosophy of al-Ghazali: 

Besides being an eminent scholar, jurist, dialectician and a 
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mystic, al-Ghazali was also a propounder of the Islamic ethics. His 
studies in ethical philosophy fathom the mystries of head and 
heart and exhibit a penetrating insight into the eternal values of 
life. In fact al-Ghazali has left such an indelible mark on the 
subsequent thought that no study of Islamic ethics and ethical 
philosophy can be deemed complete without a mention of al- 
Ghazali’s thought and his writings on the subject. 1 The JhylP is a 
mas terpiece of al-Ghazah on this subject too in which he, like a 
true thinker, sets out to examine the innate psychological disposi¬ 
tions and impulses actuating ethical behaviour. 

Yearning for Honour (Jah) i 

Under the caption “Why man has a natural longing for 
honour (Jah) and why it seldom leaves even the heart of a 
penitent,” al-Ghazah writes in the IhytP 

“One must know that exactly for the same reason 
which makes wealth dearer to man, he inculcates the love 
of Juh Just as gold is liked more than silver, even if the 
two be of the same value, Jah claims precedence over 
riches As you know, gold and silver have no attraction 
in themselves for these can neither satisfy hunger nor can 
be put on. these are just as good as any other metal, but 
these have an allurement because they serve as a means of 
satisfying the desires held dearer by man Similar is the 
case with Jah which means winning and dominating the 
heart of others 

"Howe\ er, despite the fact that Jah and wealth equally 
share the fancy of man, the former claims precedence 
over the other for reasons more than one. There are three 
conspicuous reasons for it. The first of these is that Jak 
can be a means for attaining riches while the latter may not 
be helpful in commanding the respect of others. Anybody 
winning the hearts of others wins their services and 


I T«nkh i u!-Akkl8f t p 200, also see Falsafalul Alklaq 
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belongings too as people are always desirous of making 
presentations to those whom they love and revere On the 
other hand, if an undistinguished plebeian somehow gets 
hold of a treasure, he cannot win the respect of others 
merely by getting rich Jah is, thus held dearer than 
wealth. 

“Another obvious reason is that there is always a 
danger of losing wealth It can be stolen or taken away 
forcibly, kings and tyrants can confiscate it It also needs 
to be guarded and kept m boxes and strong-rooms, but 
once a man wins the heart of anyone, there is no danger 
of its being lost to thieves, robbers, or plunderers It is 
indeed the most well-guarded treasure The treasure of 
heart, on the other hand, is immune from all these dangers 

“The third reason for holding Juk dearer is that it 
goes on increasing by itself without requiring any effort to 
be made for it When people begin to venerate anyone 
on account of his knowledge or virtuous actions, they sing 
his praise thereby widening the circle of his followers It 
is thus only natural that everybody should hanker after 
fame and honour When the feme spreads to other towns 
and lands, the number of admirers too increases with it 
As against this, wealth does not increase by itself. These 
are the manifest reasons for giving prcfeience to jUh over 
wealth One can also find many other reasons for it 

“Now, it can be argued that if what I have explained 
here is correct a man should like to have riches or Jnh only 
to the extent of fulfilling his desires or meeting his wants, 
for, he holds these dear only for achieving these ends But, 
the fact is that the covetousness of man knows no bounds 
and he goes on accumulating possessions and riches till the 
limits of his needs are left far behind and he presents the 
spectacle of one alluded to in the Tradition which says 
If a man has two valleys filled with gold, he would long for the 
third. Similarly, a man is always anxious that lus foh 
should go on increasing till his fame reaches the far off 
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lands, although he knows that he would never step into those 
countries and meet their inhabitants 

“The answer to the question posed earlier is that, in 
truth and reality, love of Jtk produces an intoxication 
which can hardly be eradicated There are two reasons 
for this. One of these is manifest and can be conceived by 
everyone But the other one being related to a peculiar 
trait of the human-self, is so subtle and latent that it would 
be difficult even for the most intelligent to grasp it fully 
It can be understood only by those who are endowed by 
the brilliance of mmd and have a deep insight into the 
psychological nature of man 

“The first of the two causes is that man always feels an 
innate uneasiness on account of the fears and doubts in 
regard to that which he holds dear and accordingly wants 
to ward off all dangers} real or imaginary, from it As a 

poet has said* ‘To fall in love is to fall in a thousand 
anxieties ’ 


Man is never satisfied, no matter whatever provisions 
he has made to meet his necessities The doubt that he 
might lose his possessions, later on, always assails his heart 
and this makes him sad and anxious This anxiety can be 
removed only in case he gets something which can be a 
substitute for the possessions which he fears to lose Again, 
on account of his self-love and eagerness for a long life, he 
overestimates his necessities for the future, and wants 
adequate resources to counterbalance the imaginary penis 
to his means. He is always woraed about the supposed 
hazards which might make him lose his resources The onlv 
e ective remedy he can think of against these risks is to 
have so much estate and effects that if he somehow loses a 
P«t of it, he may be able to manage easdy with the 
remaining assets left with him The doubt and fear in 
regard to future security never allow him to be content 
vith his easting belongings and he yields to the desire of 

"* •*»*» f *. -m. Lid The ftX 
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of Islam has very rightly said that the longing for two 
things viz, for knowledge and wealth is never satisfied 
The desire for Jzh or winning the hearts of men is also 
insatiable precisely for the same reason. 

“Another reason, and a more cogent one than the 
first, is that the Spirit is a command by God. The Qpr^n 
says. They will ask thee concerning the Spirit . Say . The 
Spirit is by command of my Lord 1 The command by the 
Lord means that it is a secret which can be experienced by 
the illuminated masters through beatific visions but cannot 
be divulged. The Prophet of Islam too did not disclose 
the reality of Spirit but, without going into its reality, one 
can'find out that the heart of man has four-fold predis¬ 
positions The first of these is a beastly inclining towards 
eating, drinking, sexual intercourse, etc. The second per¬ 
tains to what may be called a ferocious leaning towards 
killing, injuring and hurting others The third element of 
human nature is devilish having a predisposition towards 
deceit and fraud Along with these propensities, there is 
another one relating to the divine nature of man which 
seeks expression in the divine attributes like beneficence, 
dignity, grandeur, respect and glory The heart of man 
has numerous similar predispositions which cannot be gone 
into m any detail here, but, as stated, one of the important 
inclinations of the heart, owing to the Spirit being a 
command by the Lord, pertains to the quality of perfection. 
And, what this perfection is 9 It consists of being unnvalled 
in perfection and owning an existence not dependent on 
another for anything 

“Man is thus naturally inclined towards perfection 
since it is a divine quality— a quality which does not 
admit of any peer or rival, for that would really constitute 
a defect in perfection The perfection of the sun lies in 
the fact that it is the only sun Likewise, the perfection 
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of Being is enjoyed by God Almighty alone for there is 
no perfect Being besides Him Whatever exists besides 
Hun is simply His creation and cannot exist on its 
own. Thus, in very truth, nothing exists without God, 
for, sharing any quality with Him presupposes an equality 
which is a defect for the unrivalled perfection of God 
Almighty Just as the sun illuminates everything in this 
world without losing its perfection, God also bestows 
existence to eveLything. It is on Him that the existence of 
everything depends in this universe Unrivalled perfection 
is thus a divine attubute to which man has a natural 
predisposition Some of the mystics have observed that 
m the recesses of his hcait eveiyman nourishes the same 
feeling which found expression from Pharaoh when he 
said l am your Lord, Most High It is because of this 
reason that man finds it more pleasing to become an 
object of homage and leverence than to become himself a 
devotee or a worshippei This is a natural human instinct 
which is alluded to m the divine revelation which savs 
that the Spirit is by command of my Lord 

"Man cannot, however, attam absolute 01 unrivalled 
perfection, but his desue for it persists because he deiives 
a sort of satisfaction from it Absolute perfection is the 
end and not the means of achieving anything else. The 
fact is that every man adoies his self as well as its absolute 
perfection, he shudders at the idea of death simply because 
he sees the annihilation of his self and of its perfection m 
his death Absolute perfection, on the one hand, demands 
complete independence from every thing for its existence 
and, on the other, dependence of every other existence on it 
If, however, that be not possible, the next best course desired 
y it is to dominate others Man desiring complete perfec¬ 
tion has, thus, a natural inclination towards predominance 
over others Domination over others is gratifying to the 
self and a means of achieving perfection. It consists of the 
capacity to be effective and the ability to make others 
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change their will Accordingly, man wants to dominate 
over every olhci being but the lattci consists of objects, 
some of which do not admit of any change m accoi dance 
with the human will, as, foi instance, the Supreme Being 
and His attributes. There is anothci category of objects 
which undergoes change but not m conformity with the 
human desne, and these aie the heavens, planets, angels, 
jtnn 9 devils, mountains, oceans, and the like The objects 
falling in the third catcgoiy such as land, its elements, 
minerals, plants, animals and also the hearts of men, are 
liable to change under the influence of human will Now, 
the objects of the fiist two calcgones being outside the 
scope of human influence, man endeavours to acquire 
knowledge of these objects, lot, acquii ing the knowledge 
of anything is also a means of gaming domination over it. 
You see the keenness of some people to have an msight 
into the reality of the natuic and attributes of God, angels, 
heavens, planets, stars, oceans and then wonders Tins 
is also a way of acquii mg some domination ovei these 
You would have seen that if a man cannot himself manu¬ 
facture something that catches his fascination, he wants at- 
least to know how it had been made because this gives him 
some satisfaction A mail who cannot himself invent a 
game like chess or any other device, wants atleast to know 
liow it is played or used and how it was invented He 
finds his ignoiancc vexatious and the knowledge enchant¬ 
ing since he wants to make up some of his own deficiency 
through his knowledge 

“Of the eaithly things ovei which man desires pre¬ 
dominance m order to utilise them according to his 
wishes, theie aie two sub-divisions, fiistly, those pertaining 
to body, and, secondly, those belonging to spirit The 
first comprises possessions and belongings, wealth and 
rcsouices on which man wants complete domination He 
wants complete authonty to use these m whatever manner 
he desires because authority is necessaiy for perfection 
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dominance is one of the attributes of God reflecting His 
qualities of overlordship, paternalism, etc. Man has a 
natural inclination to hold these dear to his heart no matter 
whether he ever needs them for meeting his personal 
requirements or not. Similarly, man wants to have slaves, 
who would be under his domination, or to force even free 
people to accept his predominance, so that he may 
command their homage and services. It is not necessary 
that he should always wm over their hearts because domi¬ 
nation by force is more often as much effective as winning 
over the heart of a man It is, therefore, natural that man 
sometimes desires to attain predominance through brute 
force because it expresses his authority over others—an 
attribute of perfection to which man is picdisposed. 

<f The most precious of all earthly possessions, then, 
falling under the second category, is the domination and 
winning over the hearts of men The perfection of domi¬ 
nation lies mthc authority exeicised by a man over the 
hearts of otheis who aie ever willing to comply with his 
bidding The hearts of men can best be dominated by 
creating love and reverence which is bom out of a convic¬ 
tion about the perfection of qualities in the person adored, 
for, perfection of qualities is a divine attribute to which 
man has an inherent inclination The heart of man, 
therefore, desires to attain perfection either through 
knowledge or authority Riches and Jnh, being the two 
potent means of acquiring this authority, are cherished bv 
the heart of man. And, since knowledge and authority are 
limitless, man endeavours to gain knowledge of everything 
and command authority over every existence As the 
Prophet has alluded to the dissatisfaction of the learned 
and the wealthy-the desire of man for domination over 
things bevond his authority—ever goes on increasing ,JJ 


1 Abbreviated from JA|5», V„1 III, pp 24j-244 
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Critique of the Self t 

The most effective part of the Ihyd? is where al-Ghaiali 
expounds the significance of purifying one’s own soul and reform¬ 
ing the morals for achieving blessedness Hzs exposition covers 
the fleeting nature of the terrestrial world, eternity of the world- 
to-come, significance of the faith and righteous action, cleansing 
of the spirit and eradication of the vices of heart which he deems 
to be the inner bases of all grossness an human conduct. The 
graphic description of the vices and virtues by al-Ghazah and his 
exhortation for adoption of the course leading to salvation bear 
the mark of an eloquent speaker, a prudent mentor and a 
philosopher with an incisiveness of intellect and a penetrating 
insight into the inner recesses of human soul, mind and spirit He 
is fully aware of the different types of human weaknesses and 
delineates each of these, sets forth their causes and traces their 
origin, and thereafter proceeds to suggest measures for subjugation 
of the earthly appetites and impulses out of which these vices are 
born The treatment of the ethical issues by al-Ghazali does not 
produce a mere religious discourse His essays are inspiring, 
employing a rich and expressive language which has since cast its 
spell over hundreds and thousands of people and reformed their 
lives The fourth section of the book deals explicitly with the 
critique of the Self and the method of self-examination He tells 
us how one should make an assessment of one’s own vices and 
inclinations towards it, and prepare oneself for the life-to-come 
Under the caption "Self-criticism” al-Ghazali writes 

“O ' Nafs (Self), is it the nght course that when a Jew 
tells thee that a certain thing is injunous for thy health, 
thou dost not take it and preferest to curb thy desire, but, 
thou, completely disregardest the commands of Divine 
revelation and the directives of the prophets whose truth¬ 
fulness is established by miracles ? Is it not suiprising that 
thou attachest more weight to the opinion of that Jew 
although he is liable to form an erroneous opinion on 
account of his limited knowledge or wisdom ? Thou 
throwest away thy garment without the slightest hesitation. 
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if even a child informs thee that a scorpion has got into 
thy clothes. Is it that the tidings of the prophets, scholars, 
saints and the mentors about the Kfe-to-come, the Hell and 
its blazing fire, its torments, its bitter thorn, its scorpions 
and reptiles do not deserve even as much credence as the 
information given by a child 7 Or, is it that the reptiles 
of the Hell shall cause thee lesser pain than the sting of an 
earthly scorpion which gives thee trouble for a day or even 
for a shorter period? This is certainly, not the way 
dictated by prudence If the beasts were to know of thy 
foolishness, they would laugh at thee. 

“O 9 Kafs % thou knowest what is to happen after death 
and hast also a faith m the life-to-come, but thou still dost 
not 'Want to act righteously and desirest to ignore the 
Hereafter. Death is marking time to come upon thee and 
impound thy soul without any warning Even if a hundred 
years were given, one shall never reach the destination, 
if one discontinues the journey to bask in the sunshine. 
And, what dost thou think of a man who goes abroad for 
acquiring knowledge but continues to postpone his studies 
in the hope that he would learn everything within the 
last few months before returning home? Thou wouldst, 
undoubtedly, laugh at this man since he hopes to acquire all 
knowledge and wisdom in such a short time, as also on a 
man who cherishes a desire to be appointed as a jurist 
without studying law. If thou hast presumed that the 
endeavours made during the old age are more fruitful, 
then, how dost thou think that this is not the last day of thy 
life ? Why dost thou not then address thyself to the task 
just now ? Has God told thee that He would allow thee 
some more time to make preparations for thy salvation ? 
If not, then what is it that is preventing thee from making 
haste and prompting thee to postpone thy decision in¬ 
definitely? There is no other reason save that thou art 
finding it difficult to subjugate thy impulses and earthly 
desires, for that would involve an effort on thy part Dost 
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thou, then, wait for that day when it would be made 
easier for every man to conquer his desires 9 Verily, such a 
day shall never come since God has not created it at all 
The Paradise being surrounded by things unpleasant and 
unwelcome, shall never be agreeable to the indolent self 
which alwa>s wants to postpone the day’s work to the next 
day Dost thou know how many tomorrows liave been 
turned into yesterdays would it not be even harder to ac¬ 
complish tomorrow what cannot be done today 9 Take the 
instance of the passion for sex If it is not curbed today, it 
cannot be rooted out tomorrow, or else, it is like a tree 
which a man wants to uproot but being unsuccessful in his 
attempt, postpones the task for the future. This man knows 
it well that with the passage of time, the tree will take root 
more firmly while he will become older and grow weaker 
Obviously, tins man would not be able to accomplish m his 
old age what he could not do in the prime of his youth. 
To put a bridle on the passions is really as difficult and 
troublesome as to train a wolf. 

“O * JVfl/jF, thou appearest not to know these facts of 
common experience but claimest to be wise and prudent 1 
Verily, there appears to be none more foolish than thee 1 
Thy passions, thou mightest plead, do not allow thee to he 
steadfast m virtue while the troubles and afflictions make 
thee abandon the path of patience. If this is correct, why 
dost thou not seek the pleasure that is everlasting, pure and 
sublime, and which can be had in the celestial Abode of 
Bliss alone. If tliou art a slave of thy desires and mad 
after pleasure, it is even more desirable for thee to curb 
thy fleeting predilections, for sometimes one morsel taken 
by a man prevents him from taking his food for days 
together. Suppose a patient has been directed by his 
physician not to take cold water for three days so that he 
might recovei from illness Now, tell me, what docs 
thy intellect dictate ? Should this man abstain from cold 
drink for three days to regain his health or, should he, 
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disregarding the result, satisfy his craving for cold water ? 
Dost thou not know that the pitifully short duration of life 
vouchsafed to thee m this transient world is relatively even 
more short-lived, when compared to the eternal life in the 
Hereafter, than the three days of that patient as compared 
with the rest of his life ? Is it that the endurance required 
for controlling the earthly passions is more agonising than 
the torments of indefinite duration in different portals of 
the Hell ? How wouldst thou be able to put up with that 
everlasting torture when thou findest it so distasteful to 
bear this temporary unpleasantness ? 

“I find that thou art unable to restrain thyself just for 
two reasons. The first of these is a sort of concealed 
infidelity while the other is nothing but stupidity. Thy 
concealed infidelity comprises lack of conviction about the 
Day of Requital and recompense of thy deeds in the world- 
to-come Thy stupidity, on the other hand, makes thee 
oblivious of the designs of God and asks thee to depend 
upon His mercy disregardful of the fact that the benefits 
conferred on the obstinate sinners are really snares to trap 
them. Still, thou wouldst not trust His beneficence for a 
, piece of bread or a handful of grains nor follow even the 
express commands enjoined by Him l The Prophet has 
said: Prudent %s he who resorts to self-cnticism and endeavours to 
prepare for the l\fe after death while stupid is he who allows his 
self to take after the ways of flesh and still remain hopeful of divine 
favour. Alas, thou shouldst have been aware of the snare 
of thy passions and shouldst not have allowed thyself to be 
duped hy the Satan. Thou hast been asked to take care 
of thyself and be charitable unto thee. Thou shouldst not 
waste the sojourn of thy life in this transient world. If 
thou losest a moment of this life, thou wilt lose a substantial 
portion of thy fortune in the Hereafter, which can never be 
regained. Therefore, take advantage of thy health before 
thou fallest ill, of the recess before thou art pre-occupied ; 
of the riches before thy indigence; of the youthful zest 
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(the creation and the raising of) a single soul Lo 1 Allah is 
Hearer , Knower? 

As We began the first creation , We shall repeat it . 2 

As He brought you into being , so return ye [unto Hun) 3 ” 4 

Critics of the JhysP : 

Ibn Tayraiyah’s verdict on the Ihyd 3 is that on the whole it 
is a well-written book employing an elegant style 5 At the same 
time, Ibn Taymiyah criticises it for four reasons The first of these 
is that al-Ghazah’s thought shows definite traces of Greek 
philosophy In delineating the Unity of God, prophethood and 
the final recompense al-Ghazali has, maintains Ibn Taymiyah, 
introduced numerous concepts which were held by the then 
philosophers Even if al-Ghazali opposed the philosophers, he gave 
scholasticism a philosophical foundation. Ibn Taymiyah being 
emphatically opposed to philosophy found some of the writings 
of al-Ghazali implausible from a purely religious view-point 

The second ground for criticism of the Ihyd? is that al-Ghazali 
employs a syllogism which is not fully in keeping with the spirit of 
the Qur*5n and the Sunnah The third reason given by Ibn 
Taymiyah is that the book contains many concepts and teachings 
of those treading the path of mysticism and their claims m regard 
to gaining insight into the divine truth Ibn Taymiyah disagrees 
with al-Ghazali m regard to the latter’s views on mysticism. The 
fourth reason for disagreement of Ibn Taymiyah is that the Ihyd? con¬ 
tains many Traditions of doubtful authenticity. 6 Despite these short¬ 
comings pointed out by him, Ibn Taymiyah writes about the Ihyd?: 

“Notwithstanding these defects, the Ihyd? contains the 
teachings of numerous illuminated mentors and mystics, 
and their experiences sn regard to the purification of self 


1 Luqmdn, 28 

2 AUAnbiya, 104 

3 Al^Araf, 29 

4 %?> Vol IV, pp 356-358 

5 Falattah, Vol II, p 194 • 
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and the intuitive knowledge, which are identical with the 
canons of the Qur’an and the Sunnah and can thus be 
acceptable from a theological point of view It is because 
of this reason that the scholars hold different opinions 
about the Ihyn? and all of them arc not opposed to it 9,1 
Ibn al-Jawzi has also criticised al-Gharali for making use of 
unauthcntic and weak Traditions He is of the opinion that this 
was because al-Gha7ali was not a traditiorust.* Hafiz Zain ud-dln 
al- c Iraqi later collected all the Traditions mentioned m the Ihyti* 
and classified these according to the accepted norms and examined 
the authenticity or otherwise of each Tradition. Ibn al-Jawzi 
has also pointed out certain mistakes made by al-Ghazah m regard 
to the historical events mentioned by him m the Ihyfti* AI-Ghazah 
was, howcvci, not a scholar of history or Traditions. 1 2 3 

Ibn al-Jawzi maintains that al-Ghazah has mentioned several 
examples of mystics or the methods resorted to by them for 
penance and self-purification which cannot be held permissible 
under the Shart c ak 9 much less to be recommended for being 
followed by the people. 4 Ibn al-Jawzi, however, acknowledges 
the effectiveness of the IhyU* and the valuable contnbution it has 
made to the subsequent Islamic thought. He has also summarised 
the Ihyd? in a book entitled MinhUj ul-Qpsidltt (Path of the Truth* 
seekers) in which he has deleted the portions objectionable from 
his point of view This work of Ibn al-Jawzi, however, lacks the 
inspiration and effectiveness so characteristic of the IhyfP 

Al-Ghazali and Dialectics: 

A man of al-Ghazah 9 s outstanding intellectual gifts could not 
continue to tread the beaten path of earlier dialecticians nor 
could he be content with the position of a mere commentator. 
Unfortunately, the science of dialectics, which had been evolved 
for the defence of religion and which had to keep itself abreast 

1 FatSiuah, Vol II, p 194 

2 Al-MunUizam, Vol IX, pp 169-170 

3 J»Mf,Vol IX, p 170 

4 Ibid , Vol IX, p 169 
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with the current developments m other branches of learning, had 
lost its vigour by the end of the fourth century The Ash c arites 
of the time had taken to the path of rigid dogmatism insisting on 
the acceptance of not simply their tenets and beliefs but also the 
canons devised by al-Ash c ari and AbQ-Bakr Baqillam without the 
shghtest modification or improvement They considered it here¬ 
tical to employ a logical syllogism not used by the earlier teachers 
of their school for the defence of religion Al-Ghazali pressed his 
knowledge of philosophy for upholding the religious beliefs and 
dogmas and, indeed, devised entirely new canons for rational 
exposition of these matters which were more effective than the 
arguments of the Ash c antes In regard to the matters like divine 
attributes, prophethood, miracles, religious practices, punishments 
and rewards in the Hereafter, and the Day of Requital he brought 
forth entirely new arguments, more convincing to a rational 
mind, than those employed by his predecessors He did, in fact, 
lay the foundations of a scientific scholastic system, thus infusing 
a new blood in the old Ash c ante school The modified doctrines 
of the Ash c arite school eventually became, thanks to al-Ghazali, 
the most popular system of scholasticism in the entire Islamic 
world, but, since al-Ghazali held divergent views from al-Ash c an 
and other eminent scholars of that school on several issues, many 
ardent followers of the Ash c ante school looked down upon 
al-Ghazah’s thought with misgivings and disfavour Some of the 
Ash c ante zealots even accused al-Ghazali of breaking away from 
the orthodox faith and adoptmg heretical tenets After the com¬ 
pilation of the Ihyn\ the Ash c ante scholars became so critical of 
al-Ghazali that one of his friends wrote a letter to invite his atten¬ 
tion towards the matter Al-Ghazali explained the position m 
some detail in a booklet with the title Faisal at-Tafarraqa Bam 
al-Islam wal-Zandaqa He writes in it 

‘Dear brother, a group of people envious of me is busy 
in censuring my writings, for, in their opinion I have 
expounded views contrary to those held by the teacheis of 
the old, or the founders of the scholastic school They think 
that even tlic shghtest deviation fiom the orthodox Ash c ante 
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Personal experience and a comprehensive insight into the 
speculative as well as religious sciences led al-Ghazah to the 
conclusion that scholasticism has only a limited utility which may 
sometimes be even harmful in particular cases He ultimately 
came to regard dialectics as a medicme which should not be 
administered to the healthy people who needed only adequate 
nourishment through their food. And, this could be provided 
amply by the Qurian. He maintained that the Qur’an contained 
a superior logic as its arguments are quite satisfying to the people 
possessing common-sense. In his last book entitled IljUm ul^AwZtm 
c anr Q Um tl-kafam (The Restrainmg of the commonalty from the 
Science of Dialectics) al-Ghazali observes. 

“The Qur’amc arguments are like food which provide 
nourishment to everyone while the logical system built up 
by the dialecticians is similar to a medicine which can be 
administered profitably to a few only, and may even have 
harmful effects for others not requiring it Or, else, the 
Quranic reasoning resembles water which can be taken 
both by a weak child and a robust youth while dialectical 
argumentation is like a nch food which provides nourish¬ 
ment to the latter but is indigestible and even harmful for 
children * u 

Continuing further on the evil effects of dialectics, he writes * 
“The indiscriminate practice of dialectics by its votaries 
provides an irrefutable argument against that science 
Since the time it was popularised, it has given rise to many 
evils which were not to be found during the times of the 
Prophet's companions." 2 

Al-Ghazali’s refusal to return to Baghdad: 

Al-Ghazali was prevailed upon by Fakhr ul-Mulk, the son of 
Nizam ul-Mulk, who had become a Vazier of the Satfuq Prince 
Sanjar, to return to Nishapur in the month of Zul-q c adah, 499 a.h. 


• fyam vl-^Awcm, p 20 
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and resume the chief professorship at the Nizamiah University. 
Fakhr ul-Mulk was assassinated in the beginning of 500 ah by a 
Batmite emissary and al-Ghazali abandoned the profession of 
teaching shortly thereafter He returned to his native town Tus, 
and founded a small institution for the teaching of his local 
disciples and the cultivation of a religious life 

The then Saljuq Sultan appointed Ahmad, the elder son of 
NizSrii ul-Mulk, as his Vazier in 500 a h , who again made a 
request to al-Ghazali to resume lus post at the Nizamiah University, 
Baghdad, which had only been provisionally filled in As a 
matter of fact, there was nobody in the entire world of Islam 
who could replace al-Gharali The Nizamiah University at 
Baghdad was the prrmiei institution of those days and occupied a 
pride of place m the educational and religious academics of the 
c Abbasids Everyone felt the loss suffered by the NizSmiah on 
account of al-Ghazali’s retirement and was anxious for his return 
to teaching m Baghdad Qwam ud-din Nizam ul-Mulk, who was 
the Grand Vazier of the Sal] u q King wrote a personal letter to 
al-Ghazali expressing the desire of the then c AbbaSid Caliph that 
he should return to Baghdad In this letter he wrote 

,C I solicited the orders of the Caliph in this matter but 
these were not granted until Sadr ud-din 1 took it upon him¬ 
self that the wishes of the Caliph shall be communicated by 
him peisonally to Khwaja-i^-Ajal, gain ud-din, Ifujjat-ul-Islam, 
Fend uz-zam&n, 2 3 Abfl Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
al-Ghazah, who is peerless and up to whom everyone looks 
for guidance 

In ordei to impress that all the courtiers and the chiefs of the 
Caliphate were anxiously awaiting the return of al-Ghazah, all 
the high officials of the Caliph's court signed the letter In yet 
another letter Ahmad wrote to al-Ghazali “Although scholars 

1 Sadar ud-din Muhammad the grandson of a Nirfim ul-Mulk, was Vaner of 
the Saljuq Prince Sanjar, in who*c dominion laj Tfis the native im%n of 
al-Ghazah 

2 Titles conferred on al-Ghazal 
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would go to the place whereupon you happen to be present for 
acquiring knowledge from you, it appears reasonable that you 
should choose for your residence a place which is not only the 
metropolis of the Islamic world but is also easily accessible from 
all parts of the empire And such a place is obviously Baghdad.” 

In reply to the royal edicts and the letters from his well* 
wishers al-Ghazali sent a lengthy reply giving the reasons for not 
returning to his teaching profession in Baghdad. He pleaded that 
one and a half hundred students who were receiving education 
under him m Tus, would find it extremely difficult to go all the 
way to Baghdad with him His family which was not with him 
earlier in Baghdad would have to face unnecessary hardship if he 
again migrated from Tus He also said that in Baghdad it would 
not be possible for him to remain unconcerned with the polemics 
and debates which had become the prevailing taste of the court 
life, while he had taken a vow at the Muqam-i-Ibrahim that he 
would never enter into such futile controversies Other reasons 
given by al-Ghazali were that he did not like to visit the Caliph 
nor accept any remuneration from the Caliphate, but it would be 
difficult for him to do without either of these in Baghdad as he 
did not possess any landed property m the capital which could 
support lus family The c AbbSsid Caliph as well as the Saljuq 
King tried their best to persuade al-Ghazali to return to Baghdad 
but he refused to comply with their requests 1 2 

Death of al-Ghazali: 


Al-Ghazah spent the rest of hts life in further studies hke a 
student He had not been able to pay as much attention to the 
raditions as he had to the religious and secular sciences He, 
t erefore, tried to make up the leeway by studying the Sahih or 
Mushnf under a reputed traditiomst of the time, 
Hafiz Amr ibn Abi al-Hasan al-RawSsi. He even obtained the 
diploma of having studied the two books under al-Rawasi As the 


1 f/'ftfuicflh, p 27 

2 1 he mo authentic collections of the Traditions 
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annalists report, lie spent most of his time during this period in 
the study of the Traditions One of lus biographcis, Ibn c Asakir 
records 

“Duung the last days of lus life, al-Gharnls addicssed 
himself whole-heartedly to the study of the Traditions 
During this period he preferred the company of religious 
scholars, and studied the Sahlh of Bukhfln and MusUtn, 
which are deemed to be the most authentic collect ion* of 
the Srnrtak 

Al-Ghazali wiote another book on legal theory, known as 
al~Mustasfa, just a year or so before his death This work of 
al-Ghazah is still considered as one of the three outstanding con¬ 
tributions on the subject; the othci two being nl-Mtftamad or 
Abul Husain nl-Basu and al-Burhlin of Imam-ul-Haimayn 

AI-Ghazah died at Tffbian on the I4th of JamSdi al-Ukhra, 
505 a h at the age of 55 years Ibn al-Jaw a/i has given a 
graphic description of al-Ghazah’s death, as told bv Ahmad al- 
Ghazali who was an eye-witness of lus brother’s remarkable 
death 

"It was Monday He got up in the morning, made his 
ablutions and performed the dawn piayers, he then asked 
to bring his shroud, taking it he kissed and laid it on his 
eyes with the words, * I submit to the command of my 
Mastei’, then he stretched out lus feet. Facing the Qtbla 
(the direction of K5aba) When people saw* him he had 
already passed away.”* 

Two Outstanding Qualities of al-Ghazali s 

Immaculate sincerity and indomitable courage arc the two 
most impressive qualities of al-Ghazali which have been acknow 
ledged bv all—friends as well as his foes His writings breathe 
an almost tragic urgency of his message. Ibn Taymiyah di ers 
from al-Ghazah on many issues but he has absolutely no ou 
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about the sincerity of al-Ghazali’s purpose 1 The reason behind 
effectiveness as well as immense popularity gained by al-Ghazali’s 
works was his earnestness and selfless devotion for the Truth 
which made him abandon the most coveted post at the NizScuah 
University, led him to spend a decade in seclusion and contem¬ 
plation and, finally, gave him the courage to turn down the 
invitations of emperors and resist the temptations of riches, honour 
and glory He has written that the evil which gets out last from 
the heart of a righteous man is the love or honour. Al-Ghazali’s 
life before Ins demise bears testimony to the fact that he had 
attained this stage of self-purification and moral rectitude. 

Al-Ghazali was fired with an adventurous spirit and a lofty 
idealism which enabled him to set his heart upon an ever higher 
objective His work on jurisprudence and theory of law was a 
beacon of light for the scholar-jurists for many centuries to come. 
Contrary to the pattern of education followed in al-Ghazali’s time, 
he studied secular sciences after acquiring mastery over religious 
learning. He engaged himself in the intensive study of philosophy 
and other speculative sciences of the times and soon acquired such 
a proficiency in these subjects that he was able to challenge the 
competence of reason which c ould not be adequately met by the 
philosophers for one hundred years. 

In making a personal search for the truth his efforts were in 
no way meaner than his accomplishments in the field of intellect. 
He turned to the path of mysticism for purification of self and 
gaining spiritual strength under a reputed spiritual mentor of the 
time, Sheikh Aba c Ah al-Farmadi (d. 477 A. h.). He abandoned 
everything he had, spent a decade in solitude and contemplation 
and was favoured with illumination and beatific visions. 

Al-Ghazali’s endeavours for the revival and revivification of 
Islam were not limited to the reformation of the Muslim society 
alone Shibli Na'omani has given an account of the efforts made 
by him to establish a truly Islamic state m Spam He says: 

“Al-Ghazali was not satisfied with the then existing 
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Muslim states which had degenerated into secular govern¬ 
ments He held the view that unless a new State was 
established m accordance with the Islamic principles of 
polity, the Muslim society could not be Islamised. He 
could not, however, spare time lor this stupendous task 
from his pre-occupations of contemplation and penance, 
purification of self and rectitude of morals. However, 
after the IhycP c Ulum \d-Din was brought to light and its 
copies were taken to Spain m 501 a.h , the then king, c Ah 
ibn YGsuf ibn Tashfin, ordered to burn them 1 Al-Ghazah 
sadly learnt of the incident but shortly thereafter a young 
man, Muhammad ibn c AbduIlah ibn Ttimart by name, 
arrived from Spain to study under him. Muhammad 2 
came of a distinguished family, reputed for its long record 
of eminent warriors While he was studying under 
al-Ghazali he had made up his mind, either of his own 
account, or, most probably, under the influence exerted by 


1 Itkaf us-Satcda t Vol I, p 10 

2 Ibn Subki has given some interesting details about Muhammad ui Tabqal 
usShaftfiyah He says that Muhammad ibn * Abdullah belonged to Western 
Africa In his youth he first studied locally and then travelled in the East 
to study jurisprudence and dialectics Noted for his simplicity, he strictly 
followed the dictates of the Sharjah Returning to Egypt after complet¬ 
ing his education, he began preaching to the people to enjoin the night and 
forbid the wrong However, he earned the hostility of the local popula¬ 
tion owing to his uncompromising attitude and was eventually turned out 
of the place He then returned to his native land vta Alexandria He 
arrived in Mehdiah in 505 A H and commenced to preach reform among 
the ,Berbcr tribes He went to Bajayali and then to Morroco on hu 
errahd, where he came into conflict with the members of the royal famil> 
<Ali ibn YUsuf Tashfin summoned him to his court where he was asked to 
explain the reasons for criticising the King Undaunted by the pomp and 
glory of the ro>al court he replied, “Is not wine sold freely m this town 
Do not people misappropriate the income of the trusts meant for the 
orphan The king was so impressed b> his speech that he burst into tears 
Muhammad gradually gathered an enormous following round him and 
before long formed an extensive kingdom with the help of a Berber tribe 
Masamdah (Tabgat al-Shaf&tyah, Vol IV, pp 71-74 } 
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al-Ghazali, to overthrow c Ali ibn Yfisuf in order to set 
up a truly Islamic State m Spain Although al-Ghazali 
agreed with him, he asked Muhammad about the means as 
well as the help he hoped to muster m his venture. 
Having satisfied himself about the project, al-Ghazali 
allowed Muhammad to proceed with his undertaking In 
regard to al-Ghazah’s blessings for the enterprise of 
Muhammad, Ibn Khaldfin says c As people are genei ally 
aware, he (Muhammad) met al-Ghazali and consulted him 
about his venture Al-Ghazali approved of his suggestion 
since Islam had grown weak in the whole world and there 
was no king who could unite the entnc Unimak for up¬ 
holding the cause of Islam However, al-Ghazali first 
enquired Muhammad about the means he had for organising 
the uprising and bringing it to a successful end 1 . 

The kingdom established by Muhammad ibn c Abdullah 
ibn Ttimaii, known as al-Afttwakidln, lasted foi a pietty 
long time The leign of c Ali ibn Yusul Tashfin, which 
was notorious for it*, widespread tyianny, had given 
encouragement to the laxitv of morals among all the classes 
of society Abduction and rape of women belonging to 
respectable families by the king's legionaries had become a 
common feature of the day The royal family, descending 
from a lcccntly converted Berbci tube called Midassamln, 
followed a curious custom Their men always wore a veil 
while their women moved abouL uni estrained and unveiled 
Muhammad ibn Tumart, after achieving powci, did not 
himself ascend the throne but chose a capable and learned 
young man by the name of c Abdul Momin who succeeded 

the last Muhnamin king Tashfln, son of c AJi ibn Tffshfm 
in 540 a. h 

c Abdul Momin and his descendants itiled ovei the 
empire of Monoco strictly in accordance with the wishes 
of Muhammad ibn Tumart and al-Ghazali Ibn Khaldun 
has gi\en an account of the rule by al-Muwahtdln in these 
words 'During their rule 'Wtm* were held in high esteem 
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and all the affairs of the State were decided in consultation 
with them Justice was made available to the weak and 
the poor, tyrannical officials were severely punished, 
ruffians were held m leash, mosques were constructed in 
royal palaces , the frontier posts were fortified and streng¬ 
thened and fresh conquests were made’ 

Impact of al-Ghazali s 

In intellectual and spiritual attainments, brilliance of his 
mind and the totality of knowledge he had mastered, there have 
been only a few personalities comparable to al-Ghazali His 
epoch-making writings were the harbinger of a vigorous intellec¬ 
tual movement and a source of inspiration to the subsequent 
generations Al-Ghazali did in fact left such a deep imprint on 
the pages of Islamic history that his impact on the subsequent 
Islamic thought has always been acknowledged both by his 
admirers and critics His writings arc still held m high esteem 
and profitably studied by those who yearn for purification of the 
self and mystic communion with God. 

Reformers after al-Ghazali: 

Despite al-Ghazali’s successful encounter with the scepticism 
of philosophers which had threatened an spiritual chaos in Islam, 
the moral and spiritual disintegration of the masses by the end of 
the fifth century had become so widespread that it required a 
popular movement for the regeneration of the simplicity and 
directness of the faith u What th&~Mtllat needed was an illumi¬ 
nated and inspired mentor who weilded influence among the 
populace, one who could hold them spell-bound and fill them 
with faith and enthusiasm, zeal and self-confidence The auto¬ 
cratic governments of the past four hundred years had had 
definitely a dissolving influence on the spiritual and moral hfe of 
the community These had produced a class which, although 
claiming to profess Islam, had the aggrandisement of the self, 
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acquisition of material success and pursuit of wealth, power and 
honour as its ultimate end. Iranian and Hellenestic cultural 
influences had, on the one hand, made inroads into the Muslim 
society while, on the other, paganism of the pre-Islamic Jahthyah, 
was again reasserting itself. The ostentatious, conceited and 
dissolute manners of the elite, grandees and retinues of the 
emperors had became a model for the commonalty. Unmindful 
of the humble and poor who led a discontented and frustrated life, 
those who had the money to squander were busy in their own 
pursuits of pleasure. The affluent were gradually losing all the 
good qualities like humanity, generosity and benevolence while 
the poorer classes were incurring the loss of qualities like patience 
and contentment, confidence and self-respect Torn between a 
moral crisis, on the one hand, and social injustice, on the other, 
the Muslim society was threatened with disintegration What 
this critical situation demanded was an invigorating call inviting 
the people back to the faith, cutting asunder the pulls of worldly 
temptations and benefits, rekindling the desire for salvation and 
blessedness, achievement of the true knowledge of God and incul¬ 
cating an ardent desire to submit oneself to His command. It 
was necessary for it that the true meaning of Tawhld, the Unity 
of God Almighty, along with an awareness of the fleeting nature 
of the earthly pleasures and the inefiicacy of the powei and riches 
were driven home to the people 

The fifth century after Htjrak, on the other hand, also saw a 
diffusion of arts and sciences in the world of Islam. We find 
during this penod some of the greatest intellectual leaders brought 
forth by Islam—AbQ Is’haq Shlrazi (d. 476 a h ) and al-Ghazali 
(d 505 a. h.) in the field of religious sciences, Abul Wafa ibn c Aqeel 
(d 513 A. h ) and c Abdul Qahir al-JurjSni (d. 471 a. h.) in juris¬ 
prudence and literature. Aba Zakarya Tebrezi : (d 502 a h) in 
grammar and lexicography and Abul Qasrni al-Harirl (d. 516 a h ) 
m literature Each one of these was a pioneer in his own field 
and every one of them remained unrivalled for centuries to 
come. During such a period of intellectual awakening no religious 
mentor could have hoped to achieve any success unless he was 
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himself well-versed in all the prevalent sciences It was essential 
that the person should be as much acclaimed for his literary 
distinction and brilliance of mind as for his moral and spiritual 
excellence This was, indeed, necessary if he was not to be brushed 
aside contemptuously by the learned and elites as an illiterate 
fanatic Thus, these were the qualities demanded of a man who 
could fill the hearts of the people with faith and knowledge, cure 
them of their scepticism, provide solace to the spiritually distressed 
and fire them with a burning desire for moral and spiritual 
uplift. 

The Two Saints of Baghdad: 

God Almighty brought forth two outstanding personages 
during this period who devoted their life for the religious and 
spiritual revivification of the Muslims These were c Abdul Qsdir 
Jflam and c Abdur Rahman ibn al-Jawzi The fields of their 
activities were different but both of them deeply unpressed the 
life of the Muslims in their times It was also a blessing from God 
that both of them had Baghdad, the metropolis of the then Islamic 
world, as their centre, and were endowed with a long hfe to 
accomplish the task to which they had addressed themselves. 

And, it is also a matter of pnde for the Hanbahte school of 
jurisprudence that both of these luminaries belonged to that very 
school 



CHAPTER VIII 


SHEIKH ABDUL QADIR JILANI 

c Abdul QjSdir was born m Gilan 1 2 3 m 470 a h. He was an 
Arab by descent, being the tenth descendent of Hasan ibn c Ali, 
but belonged to Iran by migration of his ancestors He came to 
Baghdad in 488 a h at the age of 18 years It was perhaps not 
merely fortuitous that he arrived at Baghdad to acquire education 
almost at the same time when another reputed teacher, al-Ghazak, 
was leaving the city in search of truth 4 Although inclined to 
penance and cultivation of religious observances from an early 
age, he addressed himself whole-heartedly to acquire education 
under the most reputed teachers of the time such as Abui Wafa 
Ibn c Aqeel, Muhammad ibn Hasan al-Baqillam and AbU Zakariya 
Tebrezi. Thereafter, he turned to mysticism and was guided in 
its tenets and practices by Sheikh Abul Khair Hammad ibn 
Muslim al-Dabbas s and Cadi Abu Sa c eed Makhrami/ and was 

allowed by the latter to initiate others in the mystic order of his 
mentor 


1 Gilan or Jilan and also known as VaiJam, is a north-western province of 
lran t south of the Caspian Sea and north of the Elburz chain It u 
bounded in the east b> Tabrisian or Mazandran, and its northern limit is 
marked by the Junetuie of the Kui and the Araxes, its political boundary 
*tth Russia is marked by Astara stream It is one of the most beauurul 
area* w Iran (E I S Vol II, p 170 ) 

2 Ibn Kaifiir, Vol XII, p 149 

3 Shccirfim writes that most of the m>stics belonging to Baghdad were his 
disciples He died in 525 A H {Tabqai ul-Kubra, Vol I,p 134) 

His name was Mubarak ibn < Vli ibn Husain As reported by Ibn Kathh, 

was a traditiomst and m vs tic belonging to the school of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal He died in 511 A H 
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Popular Enthusiasm: 

After completing his education of religious sciences as well 
as the training in mystic disciplines, c Abdul Qadir began his 
carcei as a teacher m the seminary of Ins tcachci Cadi Abo 
Sa c ecd Makhrami In his sermons which were delivered m the 
premises of the same institution, there was soon such a rush of 
people that extensions had to be carried out m the building of the 
institution It appeared as if the whole of Baghdad assembled in 
his congregations At the same time, he claimed such an attention 
and deference from the people attending his lectures that even 
the kings would have envied it Sheikh Muwaflaq ud-dln ibn 
Qudamah, author of the al-Mughm y recoids that he had not seen a 
man more revered fot bis piety and religious learning than c Abdul 
Qadir The king, his chief and ministers attended his sermons 
along with the rank and file and used to sit in a corner without 
any fanfare. Scholars and jurists rubbed shouldcis with the 
students. The enthusiastic devotion of the people coming to his 
lectures can be well imagined by the fact that often as many as 
400 inkpots wcie counted, which were brought m to takedown 
the notes of his sermons 

Moral Excellence: 

Mot withstanding the implicit icvcicnce chcmhcd for c Abdul 
Qadir by the people, he was always modest, humble and unpre¬ 
tentious He often left Ins woi h to attend to the needs of a child, 
a destitute or a slave girl Ncvci evading the company of the 
poor he even washed then clothes 01 peifoimed similar other 
personal sei vices for them, yet he never stood up in the honour of 
any person of the iank or the elite 1 2 If the Caliph ever paid a 
visit to him, the chiomclers of his time icpoit, he deliberately 
went inside his house so that he might not have to stand up to 
welcome the king * He used to come out of the house after the 


1 Tabqdt ttl-Kvbra, Vol I, p 127 

2 lbtd t Vo\ I,p 120 
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Caliph had seated himself. c Abdul Qadir never paid back the 
courtesy call to any vazier or the king. 1 

Those who have seen c AbduI Qadir have paid a glowing 
tribute to his moral excellence and large-heartedness, modesty and 
hospitality, generosity and goodness of his heart. One of his 
contemporaries who has had the opportunity of enjoying the 
company of c Abdul Qadir says that he had not seen a man more 
polite, large-hearted and charitable than Sheikh c Abdul Qadir. 
Despite his erudition and eminence, he respected his elders, met 
the youngsters with a good grace, always saluted first, hailed the 
poor courteously with deference but never stood up to welcome 
the grandees or nobles, nor did he ever pay a visit to any minister 
or governor. 2 

Another contemporary of c Abdul Qadir, Hafiz Abu- C Abdullah 
Muhammad ibn Yflsuf al-Barzah reports * 

“His prayers were readily answered Being extremely 
tender-hearted, he would burst into tears (if anything 
sorrowful or touching was mentioned to him). More often 
he was to be found immersed m meditation and recollection 
of God. He was soft-hearted, courteous, cheerful, generous 
and compassionate Bemg the offspring of a noble family, 
he was also highly reputed for his profound knowledge and 
piety 

The testimony of Muhi ud-dfn AbO c Abdullah Muhammad 

ibn Hamid al-Baghdadi, a jurist-scholar of those times runs as 
follows 

“Always disposed to avoid things unseemly and inde¬ 
corous, he only pressed for the desirable and befitting He 
would boil with indignation if the Divine commandments 
were overstepped but remained listless to the wrongs and 
ill-treatments to his own person He would never seek 
revenge save for the sake of God Almighty, nor, send back 


1 Tab&i vUKubra, Vol I,p 127. 
° torf,Vol I, p 127 
* p, 9. 
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a beggar without giving him something If he had nothing 
to give he would part with the clothes he had been putting 
on.” 1 

‘Abdul Qadir took pleasure in feeding the poor and spending 
freely to meet the needs of the destitutes Ibn al-Najjar reports 
that ‘Abdul Qadir often used to say “If I were given treasures 
of the whole world, I would spend it all on feeding the poor." 
Sometimes he said “It seems that I have a hole m my hands I 
cannot keep anything with me If I had a thousand dinars, I 
would spend every single shell before the daybreak 932 3 He had 
given instructions to his servants that as many guests as possible 
should be invited for the dinner. During the dinner he always 
sat with the poor and lowly, chatted with his students or enquired 
about the welfare of those who did not happen to be present there 
His behaviour was so affectionate that everyone who met him 
gained the impression that ‘Abdul Qadir had the highest regard 
for him. He overlooked the faults of others and if anyone stated 
something on oath, he readily accepted his statement He never 
gave out the secrets of others nor stated anything before others 
that might put someone to shame. 9 

Reassurance to the Dejected: 

The annalists of his time agree that quite a large number of 
miracles 4 were worked by ‘Abdul Qadir 5 Sheikh-uI-Islam 
‘Izz ud-dm ibn Abdul-Sslam and Ibn Taymiyah are of the view 

1 Qal&id al-Jawahir , p 9 

2 Ibid, p 20 

3 Ibid , p 9 

4 Miracle stands both for MvPjizah and Karamat and denotes an act contrary 
to the usual course of nature However, the former (Mtfijuah) w a tcnn 
used only for the miraculous acts caused by God to confound the adver¬ 
saries of a prophet and to make them acknowledge the truth of prophet- 
hood Karamat, on the other hand, is a wonder wrought by God throng 
a saint or man of God for the good of the people as well as in proof ofhu 
sainthood Miracles worked by the saints are, however, of a lower o er 
than those of a prophet 

5 Qala^id al-Jaadhxr, p 167 and Jala? id- <-AintPin, p 130 
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that c Abdul Qadir was a worker of incessant miracles but his 
miracle of miracles was filling the heart of the despaired and 
broken-hearted with faith, hope and enthusiasm. He infused a 
breath of new life, zeal and self-confidence mto countless persons 
through his powers of speech and the spiritual power of his heart. 
He was, m truth, a blessing for the world of Islam for he renovated 
and revived the true content of the faith and tapped the sources 
of moral and spiritual strength for a religious renaissance 1 
Sheikh c Amr al-Kaisgm reports that there was hardly a sermon 
delivered by c Abdui Qadir after which a number of Jews and 
Christians did not embrace Islam, marauders and robbers did 
not repent for their sms and heretics and apostates did not 
renounce their mistaken beliefs. 2 

Al-Jubba 5 i relates that c Abdul Qadir once told him that he 
wished to lead the life of a recluse m the wilderness but God had 
willed that people should denve benefit from him. And, it was a 
blessing granted unto him that more than five thousand Jews 
and Christians embraced Islam and about a hundred thousand 
sinners and criminals repented for their misdeeds on account 
of him 3 

Teaching and Missionary Activities: 

Gifted with divine grace and illumination, c Abdul Qadir was 
ever conscious of the purification of spirit and rectitude of morals, 
yet he did not lose sight of the importance of teaching and disse¬ 
minating the correct doctnncs of the faith Being a follower of 
the Hanbalitc school of Sunni theology, he endeavoured, like his 
mentor, to root out innovations and deviations fiom the orthodox 
faith and practice. Because of his forceful defence of the strict 
orthodoxy, reports Ibn al-Sam c ani, the traditionist and their follow¬ 
ers came to be held in high esteem by the masses 

C Abdul Qadir used to take daily a class each of the Qur’Smc 

1 d-Jaunhir, jj 8 

2 Ibid , p 8 

3 Ibid , p 8 
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exegesis, Traditions and Junspt udcnce m which he also explained 
the differences between various juristic schools of Islam The 
classes were held in the morning and evening, while c Abdul Qadir 
listened to the recitation of the Qur’an after the mid-day prayers 
and thereafter dictated fatwfts on religious or legal questions 
referred to him. In formulating his answers c Abdul Qadir 
generally followed the Shafc c Ite and Hanbalitc schools of juris¬ 
prudence His juristic-opinions weic highly praised by the jurist- 
scholars of Iraq for these provided a striking example of the 
acuteness of his intellect 1 

Once the question referred to him was that a man had taken 
an oath that he would perform a religious observance m a manner 
that nobody else in the whole world would be able to share the 
privilege with him but, if he failed to fulfil his undertaking, this 
would mean an irrevocable separation between him and his wife 
The scholars were astounded by the strange oath taken by the man 
and could not suggest an observance which could be performed 
by him alone m the whole woild. c Abdul Qadir, however, 
replied that the man should be allowed to circumambulate K c aba 
alone seven times to perform the lesser hajj Everyone agreed 
that this was the only authorised religious observance which he 
could perform alone at a time when no body else would be engaged 
m the same prayer 2 

Certitude of Knowledge: 

Profound knowledge of the religious lore and meticulous 
observance of the Traditions of the Holy Prophet, aided by the 
grace of God, had unveiled the mystue* of celestial world to 
c Abdul QSTdii, who had reached the stage wheic disciimmation 
between truth and untruth, divine intuition and demoniacal 
imposition is born in a man He had acquired the certitude of 
knowledge that the Shan c ah of the Last Prophet was perfect and 


2 Tabqat ut-Kubra, Vol I, p 126. 
2 Ibid , p 126. 
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unchangeable, and that ,any claim made contrary to the divme 
edict was simply a Satanic suggestion c AbduI Qadir himself 
relates an incident that he once came across He says 

“Once I saw a dazzling light which filled the entire 
sky. .Then a human frame appeared therein and said, 
‘O c Abdul Qadir, I am Lord, thy God I have made every¬ 
thing prohibited lawful unto thee * I replied, ‘Get away 
from me, O Devil * As soon as I uttered these words, the 
lustre in the sky turned into darkness and the human frame 
began to fizzle out into smoke Then I heard someone 
saying, * c Abdul Qadir, I had misled seventy mystics with 
this device, but God saved thee on account of thy knowledge 
and piety * To this I rejoined, ‘No It was simply a grace 
of God 9 After c Abdul Qadir had related the incident 
someone asked, ‘How did you know that it was the Satan * 
‘Since he told me 9 , replied c Abdul Qadir, 'that he had 
made the things prohibited lawful foi me 9 991 
He used to tell his disciples that if any action transgt esses the 
commandments of God, then it is surely an imposition by the 
Satan In such cases one should return to the tenets of the 
Shan c ah, inculcate an unflinching faith, and firmly reject the temp¬ 
tations of self-indulgence, for, whatever is not permitted by the 
Skart c ah is decidely misleading 1 2 

Trust in God: 

The unfailing and penetrating vision into the Tawhld or Unity 
°f God had conferred upon c Abdul Qadir that sublime piety 
^hich pioduces an absolute resignation in the will of God He 
explains the state of resignation m these words 

“When a man finds himself in a trouble, the first 
endeavours to get rid of it If he fails, he seeks the help of 
others, such as, kings, officials, giandres or the rich, or. 


1 Tnbgat vl-Kubra, Vol I, p 127 

2 /hrf,Vo] l lP J27 
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physicians in the case of an illness When this effort also 
fails him, he turns to God with invocations and praises, 
and not unofren with tears and lamentations In other 
words, he does not look for the assistance of others so long 
as he can obtain the requisite help from his own self, 
similarly, he does not implore God if he can get the help 
from. His creatures ; and, finally, when he does not get anv 
help from that source too, he surrenders completely to God 
Almighty It is only at this stage that man seeks the help 
of God with prayers and invocations, lamentations and tears 
but God does not accept his entreaties till he gets tired of 
these too. Then, being completely dejected and broken¬ 
hearted, he is permeated by an illumination of spirit which 
makes him indifferent to the causes and effects Now he 
has a sublimated soul, unconscious of everything save the 
Divine Being and aware of the true content of Tawhid 
(Unity) ; he has now a certitude of knowledge that save 
God nothing has any power to do or undo a thing, to Hun 
belongs the power to move a thing or keep it stationery, 
to promote or debase, to benefit or harm, to give life 
or bnng death, to give honour or indignity, or to make 
affluent or indigent The man is now like a ball m the 
hands of a player, or a child m the lap of a nurse, or 
else a corpse m the hands or those who bathe it; for, these 
are completely at the mcicy of those who possess them 
Likewise, the man thus loses his identity m the will of his 
Master, immersed in his higher-self he has no comprehen¬ 
sion of anything save the acts of his Lord, nor does he 
witness or hear or think anything else If he seeks anything, 
it is the craftsmanship of the Supreme Creator, if he hears, 
it is His voice, if he comprehends, it is by the knowledge 
vouchsafed by Him, and if he is enlivened, it is only by 
His nearness Thus, in the state of total absorption, he gets 
peace only thiough the grace and blessings of God, he 
detests to depend on anything sa\e his Lord, he surrenders 
himself completely before the will of God, acquires the 
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knowledge of mystries hidden from the senses through 
intuition end illumination of heart; and overflows with the 
gratitude of the Lord for His countless blessings.” 1 

Love of Humanity s 

The love of humanity, in general, and the affection for the 
Ummah, m particular, was symptomatic of c Abdul Qadir’s sublima¬ 
ted soul and indicative of his close affinity to the successors of the 
Prophet. In one of his sermons he delineated the object and the 
mental states of different types of persons visiting a market. 
Coming to the last category, he perhaps describes his own feelings 
in these words: 

“ And there is the fifth man whose heart is filled, when 
he enters a market, with the awe and reverence of the 
Almighty to seek His blessings for those present in the 
market He becomes oblivious of everything else save his 
benediction for the people; he remains immersed, from the 
time of his entry into the market till he comes out of it, in 
the solemn invocation of divine blessings and in repenting 
for the sins of those who happen to be there, and thus he 
hardly gets any time to see what they are selling or buying. 
His heart bleeds and eyes shed tears over the ingratitude 
of man while his tongue remains busy in thanking God over 
what He has bestowed unto his bondsmen.’ 12 

Tlie Times of c Abdul Qadir: 

c Abdul Qadir spent 73 years of his life, in Baghdad When 
he came to Baghdad, Caliph Mustazhir b’lllah Abul c Abbas 
(487-512 a. h ) was the reigning monarch after whom four other 
c AbbSsid Caliphs, al-Mustarshid b’lllah (512-529 a. h ), al-Rashid 
b’lllah (deposed 529 ah), al-Muqtafi 1’ Amr Illah (530-555 ah) 
and al-Mustanjid b’lllah (555-565 ah) succeeded to the throne 
one after another. 


* Futuk ui-Ghaib, (Lecture No 3),pp 11-13 
2 Ibid , (Lecture No 72), p 175 
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Mil ‘'r,This was one of the most troublous times of the c Abbssid rule 
When the Caliphs and Saljukid Kings vied with each other for 
maintaining their supremacy. The former being shorn of their 
temporal power were prevailed upon, sometimes with their per¬ 
mission but not unoften through coercion, by the Saljukid Kings to 
accept their domination. This also sometimes engulfed the Islamic 
world into fratricidal conflicts m which the Muslims shed the 
blood of one another 

Several such incidents took place during the reign of Caliph 
al-Mustarshid He was a brave and wise administrator who won 
numerous battles but he was Anally defeated by the Saljukid King 
Mas c Od in 529 ah Ibn Kathlr, giving an account of the 
Caliph's defeat writes 

“ The Sultan (Mas c ud) gained victory and the Cahph 
(al-Mustarshid) was taken prisoner Baghdad was ransaked 
which plunged the city into sorrow The people dismantled 
the pulpits of the mosques, gave up attending congregational 
prayers and women came out lamenting for the Caliph and 
other captives The people m other parts of the country 
followed suit with the result that Malik Sanjar had to ask 
his nephew to reinstate the Caliph Mas c 0d acted on the 
advice of his uncle but the Caliph was assassinated 

by the emissaries of the Batmites while he was on his way 
back to Baghdad 1,2 

These heart-rending incidents were witnessed by c Abdul 
Qadir He saw the Muslims engaged m internal strife and 
bloodshed The ghastliness of these feuds and forays, the cruelty, 
savagery and treachery of those who engaged in them, and the 
miseries they inflicted upon their foes for the transitory pleasures 
of power, position and riches made him extremely sad It is true 
that he had nothing to do with these struggles for power, he was, 
nevertheless, alive to the miseries inflicted on the people and evil 
effects of the unsettled conditions during his times Through his 
sermons, therefore, he endeavoured, with the seriousness of purpose 


1 Ibn Kathir, Vol. XII, pp 207-208 
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and ardent zeal characteristic of him, to give a call for moral 
propriety and rectitude of the self he vividly explamed the 
transitory nature of the world and its fleeting pleasures, the need 
for coveting the eternal bliss and preparing for the life-to-come, 
and the importance of evoking faith and correct mental attitude 
consisting of right conduct in speech, livelihood and ethical beha¬ 
viour. 

Sermons of c Abdnl Q,adir: 

The discoutscs of c Abdul Qadir had a magnetic effect which 
is bull discernible in them c Abdul QjSdir is at his best m Futuh 
ul-Ghaib and al-Falah al-RabbUm In describing the love and unity 
of the Divine Being he appeals to be inspired by highei sources 
The readci can still find the spuit of sincerity and enthusiasm 
running through these seimons 

Following in the footsteps of the Prophet, his successors and 
the illuminated saints of the old, c Abdul Qftdir touched on the 
current pioblcms of his days, analysed the reasons foi the miscues 
and maladies o£ the people and provided answers to their doubts 
and deficiencies Along with tins, the tremendous sincerity and 
earnest zeal foi the wellaic of the people fired his haranguing with 
a frenzy of enthusiasm and magnetic effect capable of pulling the 
strings of the heart 

Unity of the Divine Being: 

The foi ci’S of woildhness had become so strong during c Abdtil 
Q.adir 1 * time that the entile social and economic life of the com¬ 
munity appealed to be woven into the context of political situation 
then obtaining, people had developed a tendcnc y of depending 
upon the kings and nobles foi realisation of then noildly ends and 
had begun to treat them as ultimate dispensers of benefits and 
harms In oidei to counteract this mistaken tendency of the 
people, he says in one of his seimons 

“This entire creation is like a man who has been 
imprisoned and chained by a king whose dominions are 
vast and countenance awesome The pnsoner has been 
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hanged from a pme tree beneath which overflows a mer, 
wide and deep The king is seated on an elevated chair, 
having arrows and bows, javelins and spears by his side 
He hits the captive with whatever weapon he desires Now, 
would it be prudent for anyone witnessing the scene to 
divert his attention from the king and expect harm o r 
favour from the captnc instead of the king? Would not 
such a man be deemed a fool or even mad ° Oh God, 
I seek thy refuge from blindness after having being given 
eyes, from being cast off after getting near Thee, from 
regression after being promoted to Thy favour, from being 
misled after obtaining Thy guidance and from apostasy after 
having been gi anted faith ”* 

In another sermon he asks to instil the love of God to the 
exclusion of everything else besides Him. 

“ Keep your eyes fixed on Him who is looking at \ou. 
keep yourself before One w ho keeps Himself before you, 
love Him who loves you; hark unto Him who calls >ou, 
seek help from Him who can save > 011 , take \ou out of the 
darkness of ignorance, cleanse pu of the impurity of pur 
soul, and redeem you from the baser-self and misleading 
temptations, despair and timidity. Your earthly desires arc 
like pur foolish friends who keep \ou off the righteous 
path and deprixe you of the things, pleasing and desirable 
How long xvould you remain slaves of pur desires, tempta¬ 
tions, greed, pride, 111 shott, this transitory world 0 How 
long would pu lemain forgetful of the Hereafter and of 
your Creator, the Fashioner of everything, the First and the 
Last, the Manifest and the Hidden; eveiything is touched 
within His grasp from which emanates the lo\e witlim 
your heart, the peace and solace, blessings and fax ours 

Again, he throws light on the same topic in another lecture 

“The entne creation is helpless Nothing can do good 


1 Fuluh uf-Gkatb, (Leelure No 17), p 40 

2 Ibu !, fl ccturr Xo fi2) p H7 
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or harm to you. It is only God who lets a thing be done by 
you, or, in other words, the will of God finds expression 
through you or somebody else. God has already destined 
whatever is to happen to you; whethei it be beneficial or 
harmful, and, the destiny cannot be changed Those who 
are faithful and virtuous seL an example unto other creations 
There arc a few among these who have so purified their 
heart that their interior and exterior selves have become 
one, even if they have riches, then desires never seethe 
with the worldly attachments Veiily, only those are 
courageous, valiant and powetful who have purified their 
hearts and attained this stage of illumination Unto these 
alone belongs the kingdom of Heaven and Eaith for they 
have cleansed their heart of everything save God; they are 
like a soldier who guards the door of his heart, with the 
sabre of Tatoktd (Unity) and the Shan c ah in his hand, to 
bar the entry of all creations to a place i cserved for the 
Creator. Since they have attuned their hc.u ts to the ulti¬ 
mate source of power, the Skan c ah beautifies their exterior 
while Tatoktd and the wisdom of God’s knowledge decorate 
their interior.” 1 

Explaining what is meant by the false objects of worship, 
he says 

" You put your tiust in your own self, in others, in your 
wealth, in your rites and customs, in your trade and 
business, or m your rulers; but, in whatever object you place 
your reliance, it becomes, to say the truth, your object of 
worship. If you fear someone, or expect harm or favour 
from him or else deem him as an intercessor with God, 
then he is the object of worship for you 

On another occasion, c Abdul Qadir vividly described the 
Jealousy and pnde of God and Sis abhorrence of all associates, as 


? Fatah al-Rabbrini) (Lecture No 13), p 89 
2 Jfetrf (Lecture No 20), p. 137 
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also the wisdom lying behind the loss of the things adored and 
loved by man 

“ You often, complain, as you would e\er do 3 that) ou 
have to suffer the loss of whatever you set >our affections 
on The object of youi fancv, if it is a human being, either 
separates or dies If it is wealth that you care for, \ou 
incur losses or are deprived of it Then, should I tell you, 
that God is in love with you, and He is jealous too* He 
has created you for Himself but you want to be enraptured 
by others 1 Have you not heard what God has said. He 
holds them dear who love Him, and also, I created the jmnand 
humankind only that they might worship Me 1 And, are vou 
not aware of what the Prophet once said When God loses 
anyone , He places him in trouble but if he puts tip with it with 
endurance and forbearance , God then sets him apart for Himself 
Requested to elucidate what he meant by 'setting apaitof 
a man*, the Prophet replied God deputes him of hu posses* 
stons and progeny This is so because it is natural for a man 
to love his offsprings and possessions and thus his love 
which should have been for God alone is divided between 
the Creator and the created, between the Eternal and the 
finite 

"God is, howevei, exti cmely Proud and Mighty and there¬ 
fore He destroys whatever threatens to become an associate 
m the Jove for Him It is only then that the heart of the man 
whom He loves gets attuned to Him And, then, this man 
can claim to enjoy the distinction of what has been des¬ 
cribed thus by God He holds than dear who laic Him It 
is the stage when the heart of the man is cleansed of all 
idols and associates (of God) such as the offsprings, nches, 
pleasures and desires It has nov\ no yearnings, no long¬ 
ings left—worldly or otherwise, not even those relating to 
piety and miraculous powers, stations and states, nearness 
and remoteness, the heart becomes a bottomless vessel in 
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which nothing can be kept God Almighty being extremely 
Proud and Jealous makes the heart of His beloved incap¬ 
able of nourishing any other desire , He shrouds the heart 
of His devotee with His awe and a gasp of admiration, and 
guards it with His Glory and Might so that nothing can get 
inside this heart, nor can the possessions and riches, family 
and progeny, friends and relations, piety and miraculous 
poweis do any harm to it None of these finds a place in 
the heart of such a man nor, then, God remains, jealous of 
them Whatever is gi anted thereafter to this man is a gift 
or reward from his God so that he may be of help to those 
who are around him or visit him nl 

Refuge of the Broken-hearted : 

The Muslim society m the time of c Abdul Qadir could 
broadly be divided into two classes The first of these compnsed 
the men of substance who were deficient m faith and virtuous 
behavioui As against this, there was another class, poverty- 
stricken and down-trodden, but endowed with faith and a spirit 
of righteousness, moial strength and uprightness Thes people, 
sometimes, ieelxng disconcerted and broken-hearted, viewed the 
affluent with jealousy and mistrust, and regarded themselves as 
deprived and discarded c Abdul Qadir holds out hope and cheer 
to these people in one of his sermons He says 

“ 0 1 empty-handed beggarly fellows, the world would 
appear to be at logger-heads with you, you aie barefooted, 
unclothed and unfed, bioken-hearted and ill-starred, evicted 
horn c\eiy place and depnved of your longings and fancies 
But do not say that God has reduced you to poverty, turned 
the woild against you, abandoned, maligned or persecuted 
you, did not assign the portion of earthly pleasuics due to 
you, or did not bestow honour and fame upon you Nor is 
it piopci for you to complain that God has granted his 


1 Fttfuh nl-Climb, (L^cline No 32) pp 84-86 
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favours to others, made them reputed and honoured, 
although they belong to the same faith as you do and are 
the progency of Adam and Eve like you 

“It is really so because you are like a fertile land 
on which God is sending down the rams consisting of 
endurance and resignation, conviction and faith, knowledge 
and grace The tree of your faith is taking roots, sprouting 
forth its branches, its shade closing over you, pushing out 
new shoots and fruits, getting higher and bigger without 
your providing any fertilizer to it God Almighty knows 
what you really need He has, therefore, assigned a 
befitting place for you in the Heieafter He has made 
you a lord in the life-to-come where His bounties are 
countless, inconceivable and unheard of As God has said, 
nobody knows what delights have been stored for your eyes 
in the Paradise This shall be your recompense for the 
faithful performance of what has been enjoined unto you, 
and your endurance, resignation and submission to the will 
of God 

“As for those who have been well-afforded in this 
woild, they have been placed in easy circumstances for they 
aie like a barren land, rocky and sandy, which neither 
stores nor absorbs the tains, and it is difficult to implant the 
tree of faith in it It has, theiefore, to be provided with 
fertilizers so that the weak saplings of their faith may get 
nounshment and push out the shoots of nghteous action 
Thus, if the wealth, honout and fame aie taken away from 
them, the tree of their faith shall waste away and its leaves 
and fruits shall wither although God intends to make it 
strong Therefore, my poor brethren, you ought to know 
that the faith of the wealthy does not have deeper roots, it 
lacks that strength which has been endowed to you, and it 
needs the riches and earthly pnzes foi its nounshment If 
these gifts were to be taken away from them, their faith will 
give place to blasphemy and they shall join the ranks of 
infidels, apostates and hypo< 1 ites, unless, of course, God 
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bestows on them spiritual light and illumination, endurance 
and resignation to strengthen their faith.” 1 

Worldly Pleasures: 

c Abdul QSdir did not preach asceticism nor did he exhort to 
give up the worldly possessions. What he emphasised upon in 
his sermons was that these should be made use of by a man to the 
extent he needs them but he should never allow himself to become 
a slave of his desires and temptations, nor should he hold the 
earthly gifts dear to his heart. Explaining the purport of the 
Tradition which runs: Venly, the world has been created for you, and 
you have been createdfor the Hereafter , he says : 

“ Do not try to obtain your share of the worldly gifts 
in a way that you have to keep standing before it like a 
beggar. You ought to be like a sovereign who keeps himself 
seated while the gifts are presented before him This 
world acclaims those who stand and wait at the door of 
God Almighty but it demeans those who wait upon it. 
Therefore, get your share of the worldly benefits without 
demeaning yourself or compromising your dignity, and this 
is what Allah expects of you ,42 

In another sermon he says• 

“ It is perfectly lawful to lay hands on the world and 
its gifts, to possess it or even to accumulate it for a com¬ 
mendable purpose, but it is forbidden to set your heart 
upon it You may allow it to stand at the door of your 
heart but it is prohibited to allow it to get inside the door, 
for it shall not bring any honour to you ” 3 

Critique of die Kings : 

c Abdul Qsdir did not sermonise and admonish the populace 
alone; he fearlessly performed the duty made incumbent by the 
Skan c ak 1 e. of enjoining the right and forbidding the wrong, and, 

1 firtBA ul-Gkaib, (Lecture No 25), pp 65-67 

2 Fatah at-Rabbam, (Lecture No 21), p 145 

3 Ibid , (Lecture No 51), p 363 
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whenever he considered it necessary, he publicly denounced the 
actions and policies of the kings, nobles, and officials He bitterly 
criticized the faults of the great ones without the slightest consi¬ 
deration of their power or position Hafiz L Imad ud-dln ibn 
Kaihir, a historian of his time, has made a mention of it m these 
words 

"He admonished all—the caliphs, vaziers, kings,jurists, 
elite and the laity—to adopt the righteous course and to 
forsake the things forbidden He openly criticized, un¬ 
sparingly, everyone to his face m his discourses 

“ He used to denounce the authorities sternly if any 
tyrant was appointed to a public office by them He never 
cared for anyone if he saw the commands of God being 
overstepped ”* 

Ibn Kathlr writes that when Caliph al-Muqtafi I’Amr IllSh 
appointed Abul Wafa 3 Yahya, a man notorious for his cruelty, as 
a Cadi, c Abdul QJdir admonished the Caliph m these words: 

“You have appointed a man notorious as the ‘Most 
Tyrant* to rule over the Muslims What would your answer 
be tomoirow on the Day of Judgment, before the Lord of 
the Worlds, the Most Merciful 
Ibn Kathlr further says that when the Caliph came to know 
of the admonition of c Abdul Qadir he burst into tears and imme¬ 
diately dismissed Abul Wafa 5 Yahya from the office 

c Abdul Qsdir also vigorously condemned this-worldhness 
of those scholars, jui ists and saints who were prepared to accept an 
office or to act as entouiages of the ruleis He held this class 
responsible for the waywardness of the kings and ruling chiefs In 
one of his addresses he rebuked these elements thus 

"Ah, you are the fellows who have misused your know¬ 
ledge and wisdom What have you to do with your 
predecessors ? You are enemies of God and His Apostle, 
you are no less than the lobbers, tyrants and hypocrites 


T Ibn Kathlr Vol XII, p 252 nrnl Qata^id nl-Jmt *htr 9 p 8 
2 QtilaUtl al-Jauahir t p fl 
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« How long will you persist m your pious fraud 9 How long 
will you continue to don this shroud of assumed piety for 
the sake of your kings and rulers 9 How long will you 
remain a slave of power and position, passions and desires 9 
Verily, you and most of your kings are tyrants and traitors 
unto God and His bondsmen O' God, our Lord, either 
degrade these transgressors and humiliate them or make 
them repent for their sins; either mortify the tyrants 
and efface them from Thy earth or let them mend their 
ways >M 

On another occasion he addressed a religious scholar in these 
words 

“Are you not ashamed that your avarice has forced 
you to serve these tyrants and crave for the emoluments 
declared unlawful and prohibited by the Shart c ah 9 How 
long shah you hold on to your mean pursuits 9 The king¬ 
dom of the rulers to whom you are playing a second fiddle 
shall shortly be no more and then you shall be presented 
before God Almighty who is Eternal, Omnipotent 1,2 

Concern for Moral Rectitude: 

EstremUj solicitous of eradicating the moral laxity and vicious- 
toss produced by ever increasing opulence, luxury and indolence 
m the metropolis of Islam, c Abdul Qgdir sometimes came 
Nrt with the most severe criticism of the then society giving 
expression to his heartfelt misery over the sinful ways of the 
People This was the impassioned appeal made by c Abdul Qsdir 
m one of his sermons 

“The edifice of Faith built by the Apostle of God is 
being demolished, brick by brick, and now it is about to 
i fall to pieces Gome, O’ mankind, to rebuild what has been 
f dismantled and renovate what has been laid waste. Until 

1 t b ls tas k is completed, we have to work jointly as a team 

i _ 

2 (Lecture No 51), p 363 

j > (lecture No 52) p 37] 

t 

1 
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Gome to my aid, O* Sun, O’ Moon and O s Stars n| , 
Again, in another sermon he says 

,e idam is shedding tears Its wail of woe is on account 
of the blasphemous hypocrites and innovators who are 
practising a pious fraud by attributing things that do not 
belong to Islam 

€< Look at your predecessors They lived like you but 
enjoined the right and prohibited the wrong But you 
have forgotten them altogether so soon after their death 1 

“Do you not know that even dog is faithful to his 
master ? He guards his fields and the cattle, is pleased to 
see his master although he does not get more than a few 
crumbs m the evening You are favoured with the bounties 
of God but, quite the other way, you are neither thankful 
to Hun nor you dutifully perform the task assigned to you 
Instead, what you do is to break His commands and trans¬ 
gress the limits of the Shan c ah 9,2 

Reform and Renovation: 

The impressive sermons of c Abdul Qsdir were a source of 
inspiration to innumerable persons in Baghdad These enabled 
thousands to offer earnest repentance for their sins but in order 
to build up a movement aiming at a widespread and permanent 
reform of the social, moral and spiritual life of the people, it was 
necessary to find out a way whereby more durable relations could 
be fostered between the mentor and the disciples and, at the same 
time, arrangements could also be made for the religious education 
and training of the latter As it were, the discourses did not 
provide a permanent link between the speaker and the audience 
People came to these meetings, listened to the sermons and left to 
come back again or not, at their sweet will Many of them 
persisted m the way they had been treading along without paying 
any heed to the call of the reformer to purify their souls and to 
rectify their moral behaviour 

1 Falah al-Rabbont, p 649 

2 Ibid,, p 661 
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Religious seminaries and educational institutions too did not 
provide an answer to the problem because of the vast population of 
Muslims and the mundance pre-occupations of the people. The 
problem of making arrangements for a continued and concerted 
effort for the education and training of the people in religious 
tenets and practices, and infusing a breath of new life m the vast 
numbers spread over Tar off lands defied a solution in the absence 
of a truly Islamic State The foremost business or rather the end 
of the Caliphate was, in the words of Caliph c Umar ibn 1 Abdul 
c Azlz, to guide the people in moral rectitude rather than to collect 
revenues for the conduct of administration The then Muslim 
States were, however, not only indifferent to this fundamental 
objective but were also extremely allergic to any movement or 
criticism on this score which could pose a threat to their political 
supremacy Thus, these governments being suspicious of all 
efforts made for the resurgence of Islamic spirit, and, erroneously 
taking these as movements designed to build up political leader¬ 
ship, lost no time m crushing them 


In these circumstances there was no way left to revivify the 
religious spirit and fill the people with an enthusiasm, zeal and 
self-confidence for reintroduction of the precepts of religion in 
their daily life The only alternative left was to call upon the 
people to Cake an oath of allegiance for the purpose Following in 
the footsteps of the Apostle of God, it had become necessary tha t 
a guide of spiritual and moral excellence should obtain an oath, or 
the as it is called, from the people willing to offer sincere 
penitence and undertaking to lead a virtuous life m future in 
accordance with the directions of their mentor. If placing 
oneself under the instruction of an inspired guide meant that he 
was fairly started upon m his journey to the end of purification of 
spirit and moral rectitude, the oath of allegiance exyomed a much 
more onerous responsibility on the mentor himself The guide or 
the spiritual teacher had to lead the wandering soul of the disciple 
taking the ba% stage by stage, from cleansing of his spiritual 
a^tes, mwunnng the love of worldly temptations and desirw 
wealth and honour, infusing an spirit of moral uprightness 
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correct ethical behaviour, following the teachings contained in the 
Qur c an and the Traditions, to the illumination of the pupil’s soul 
This was, in truth, what the befit meant and by which the 
inspired souls tried to infuse into their disciples, through preaching 
and personal example, loving care and unalloyed sincerity, an 
inner vitality of spirit and strength of moral integrity As the 
experience shows, the reformers and renovators of faith did 
succeed in revivifying the true faith and tapping new sources 
of popular strength m their own tunes, through this tned and 
infallible method which just copied the procedure and technique 
followed by the Prophet of Islam. Innumerable persons have been 
provided with an opportunity of not only adopting a virtuous 
life through this method but have also been led to attain even 
the stage of “Divine Acquaintance” and “Love” by the inspired 
guides and teachers, of whom the mentor par excellence was Sheikh 
Muhi ud-dln c Abdul Qadir Jzlani. The history of peoples subscrib¬ 
ing to the faith of Islam will bear a witness that no guide with an 
illuminated soul had been more successful than c Abdul Qadir in 
bringing about a revival and resurgence of the true Islamic spirit 
At the same time, the method followed by him is still the easiest 
and most effective way of filling the people with faith and enthu¬ 
siasm aiming at the reformation of their lives in accordance with 
the tenets of Islam 

A few divines and mystics had employed the method of baht, 
as the annalists report, before c Abdul Qadir but none had achieved 
the success as he did With his profound knowledge, intellectual 
gifts, charming and loving personality and spiritua 1 ^excellence he 
renovated the system of befit and founded a ne^r mystic order 
known as the Qpdtnyah c Abdul Qadir elaborated and systema¬ 
tised the mystic practices, made these more wide-based and 
developed to make them more harmonious with the tenets of the 
Sharfah Countless people were guided through this path of self- 
discipline, devotion to God and virtuous living during the life 
time of c Abdul Qadir, and after him, his disciples propagated the 
Qpdznyah order in almost every Islamic country. The branches o 
the order were founded m Yaman, Hadhramaut, India, Indonesia 
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and in the countnes of Africa where it helped innumerable people 
to come back to the path of loyally and obedience to God and 
His Apostle. 1 c AbduI Qsdir and his disciples were also successful 
in converting a considerable number of non-Muslims to Islam. 

Influence of c Abdul Qadir s 

The moral and spiritual excellence of c Abdul Qjadir, his 
unflinching devotion to God, the efficacy of his sermons, the 
inspiring and regenerating influence exercised by him over the 
people in his own time and the upnght character and moral 
rectitude of those who have had an opportunity to be instructed 
by him, mark him as one of the most eminent men of God born in 
Islam He was not only a worker of incessant miracles, as the 
chroniclers of his time report, but his miracle of miracles lay in 
his inspiring and impressive teachings which made thousands to 
turn away from the lust of power and wealth and to inculcate the 


Among the disciples of c Abdul QSdir who devoted iheir life to the cause 

of preaching and inviting people through their precepts and example to 

spiritual and moral purification, the most notable was Sheikh ShahSb 

ud-dm Suharwardi (593—632 A H ), the spiritual successor and nephew of 

Sheikh Aba Najib Suharwardi He was the foundci of another Suji order 

known as Suharwardi^ a He also wrote a veiy popular woik entitled 

Mttwrt/i d-Mtfanf' on mvsticism Ibn KhallikSn wntes that during his 

old age he was the greatest mystic of Baghdad and there was none so pious 

and popular as he (Ibn KhallikSn, Vol IH, p 119) Another writer, 

Ibn al-NajjSr has left records ab«mt his immense popularity and preachings 

tdjman, Vol IV, p 81) Ibn KhallikSn wntes that mystics from 

far off places visited him for guidance and spiritual light Ibn KhallikSn 

adds that his sermons were very efficacious (Ibn KhallikSn Vol III, 

pp 119-120) ‘iiuwt/oWWa^n/, vmtten by Shahab ud-dm Suharwardi! 

has a pnde of place among the mystic works One of its distinguishing 

catures is that unlike the mystic writings of the earlier safe, it upholds the 

ene of the orthodox school and cleanses the Sharjah of all innovations 
f T ijiflr-e-jtpud, p 63) 

M J!r habU<W “ Suh * rwarfi 100 fo"®*** » having .omevery 

amon * »« disttpl„ One or .he*, Bah* udste 
Zafanya Multan, «. a well known and emhew «*,, ofhu time fed* 
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ti uc spirit of faith through self-correction and purification of the 
soul In short, his was an striking example of the innate power 
of Islam to produce a tiue spirit of religion, love of God and moral 
righteousness m an age of crass materialism 

Death of c Abdnl Qadir: 

€ Abdul Qadir died at the age of 90, in 561 a k An account 
of the death of c Abdul QSdir has been preserved by his son, 
Sharaf iid-dln c Isa Thus he writes # 

“During his last illness, c Abdu! Wahab (brother of 
Sharaf ud-dln) requested Sheikh c Abdul Qadir to give him 
some advice which he could follow after his death The 
Sheikh replied * Inculcate a deep consciousness of the 
sublimity and grandeur of God Fear not anyone nor 
cherish a desire for benefit from anybody save God Entrust 
aH of your needs to Him and then have confidence m Him 
Whatever you need, place it before God with a conviction 
m the prospect of its fulfilment Keep yourself constantly 
occupied with Tawhid , the Unity of God, on which there is 
a consensus, for, when the heart is filled with awe, love and 
respect for Him, nothing can escape it or get out of it * 
Thereafter he asked his sons to clear out saying ‘You find 
me here with yourself but I am really with others Make 
room for the angels who aie here besides me You ought 
to be courteous and pay homage to them I find the bless¬ 
ings from God descending here for whiqh you should leave 
ample space * He saluted from time to time some invisible 
beings foi a day and a night He would say ‘May the 
peace and blessings of God be upon you. May God pardon 
you and me and accept our repentance Come, in the name 
of God Almighty, and do not go back* ” 

Gnce he said: 

“Woe be unto you I care not a whit for anything, 
neither for the Angel of Death or any other angel Mv 
God has bestowed blessings on me far in excess of you. 

“In the night the Sheikh died he gave a loud cry He 
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lifted and stretched his hand several times Thereafter, he 
addressed his sons, c Abdur Razz&q and Musa, saying* 
‘May God have peace and blessings on you. Fay attention 
to God and grasp His attributes 9 Then he said * ‘I am 
just coming to you Be more kind to me 9 He remained 
unconscious for a while aftei that On -regaining cons* 
ciousness he exdaimed ‘There is as much difference 
between you and me as between the heavens and the earth 
Don't think of me like anybody else 9 When c Abdul c AzIz, 
one of his sons, asked about his illness, he replied ‘Don't 
ask me anything. I am immersed in the gnosis of God 
Almighty * In reply to another question asked by c Abdul 
Aziz his reply was ‘No body knows my illness, nor can 
anyone diagnose it, neither the jinn, nor men, nor angels 
The command of God never supersedes His knowledge, the 
order changes but not His knowledge, God may override 
His command by another one, but never what is contained 
His knowledge He obliterates or pieserves whatever 
He desires; He is the final Authority above whom there is 
none, unlike a human being who has to render an account 
for his actions, God is Omnipotent Now I know the secrets 
of His attributes, they are what they are 9 


One of his sons, Abdul Jabber asked him if he had 
any pam The Sheikh replied to him ‘I have pain m my 
entire body except my heart which is attuned to God 9 
Then m his last moments he said ‘I seek the help of God 
Almighty save whom there is no other God, Glonfied is He, 
the Most High, He is Ever-living for death seizeth Him 
not, Praise be unto Him for He is the Exalted, the Mighty, 
He exercises His power through the death of his creations’ 
I bear witness that there is no God save Allah and that 
Muhammad is the Apostle of God 9 His son Musa relates 
that he tried to say 'TAwnf i e ‘Exalted and Domi¬ 
nant is He but he was not able to pronounce it correctly 
He tried again and again till he pronounced the word 
correctly. Thereafter, he said thrice* ‘Allah, Allah, Allah,*- 
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his voice failed thereafter, the tongue having been fixed up 
m the palate, his soul departed from the body ” l 
c Abdul Qadir left quite a large number of pious and saintly 
disciples who continued to disseminate his message and fight this- 
worldlmess and its vices like opulence and luxury, fame and 
power. 


I 




1 Fufiih til-Gftaibj pp 189-192 
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CHAPTER IX 


IBM AL.JAWZ1 

Ibn al-Jawzi presents another striking example of a preacher, 
reformer and renovator of the faith* He was the most reputed 
and profound scholar of his time and a prolific writer of volumi¬ 
nous books on exegesis of the Qur c Sn, Traditions, history and 
literary criticism 

Early Life: ^ 

Born in 508 a, h. at Baghdad, Ibn al-Jawzx was 38 years 
younger than c AbduI Q,Sdir. His father died when he was still 
yoiyig but his mother sent him to study undei a reputed tradi- 
tionist of the day, Ibn Nasir. He committed the Qiir^Sn to 
memory and learnt its recitation, studied the Traditions and 
calligraphy. Describing his childhood days to his son, Ibn al- 
Jawzi says * 

“I W® recollect that I was admitted to the primary 
school at the age of six Boys much more elder than me 
were my class-mates I do not recollect if I had ever spent 
my lime in playing or laughing with other boys. Instead 
of witnessing the performance of the jugglers who frequently 
held their shows in the field in front of the mosque where I 
studied, I used to attend the lectures on Traditions. What¬ 
ever Traditions or biographical accounts of the Prophet 
were related in the lectures, those were memorised by me 
and then I also used to take them down on reaching home. 
Other boys spent their time in playing along the banks of 
the river but I invariably used to sit down with a book m 
my hand m a corner and read st from cover to cover, 
I was always so anxious to attend the classes in time 
that often I doubled up to reach the school before the 
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lectures began It was not unoften that I had nothing to 
eat for the whole day but I am thankful to God that I have 
never had an occasion to be grateful to anybody in that 
connexion 

Zeal for the Traditions: 

Ibn al-Jawzi had an intense enthusiasm for acquiring know¬ 
ledge and propagating the Traditions of the Apostle of God His 
works on the subject were so numerous that, as the chroniclers of 
his time report, Ibn al-Jawzi had made a will that the water for 
the ritual washing of his dead body should be heated by burning 
the clippings and ends of his pens used for writing the Traditions 
It is further related that these clippings were found more than 
sufficient for the purpose 2 

Ibn al-Jawzi was a voracious reader from an early age In 
his time Baghdad had well-stocked libraries where he used to 
spend most of his time. He read whatever book he could Jay his 
hands on In one of his books entitled Said al-Khatir , an auto¬ 
biographical memoir, he writes. 

“I may state here my own cast of mind I am never 
tired of reading hooks and my joy knows no .bounds 

whenever I find a new book.It would appear 

to be an exaggeration lfT say that I had gone through 
20,000 books during my student days I came to know of 
the courage and large-heartedness, erudition and tenacious 
memory, piety and eagerness for prayer cherished by the 
savants of the old, winch I could not have learnt without 
read mg those books The study of the books in those days 
also revealed to me the shallow knowledge of the scholars 
us our times and the dull spirits of the students now-a-days 8 

Penmanship of Ibn al-Jawzi: 

Ibn al-Jawzi turned to writing from an early age He began 
1 Nasikat id-Wa\adt pp 81*82 

2. Ibn Kbalbkffn, Vol' III, p. 321 * 

3 Said al-Khatir, Vol III.pp 607-608. 
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writing four folios daily and continued the practice thr ° u S 

his 2 . Ibn Taymiyah relates that when he took a Jock c^ Ibn 

al-Jawa’s books, they were found to be more than one thousand in 
number. Ibn al-Jawai had such a profound knowledge of die 
rle of Traditions that he claimed to tell the authenticity or 
otherwise of any Tradition with reference to the character of those 
through whom the Tradition had been handed down or with 
reference to the manner m which it had been narrate e was 
also without a neer as a litterateur and as an orator 


His Piety t 

Ibn al-Jawzi was as much celebrated for his moral uprightness, 
devotion and piety as for his literary attainments His grandson, 
Abul Muzaffar, relates that Ibn al-Jawzi completed recitation of 
the Qpr < 5n every week, he never spent his time m fun or frolics 
during his childhood and never ate anything unless he was sure 
that it had been obtained through lawful means Ibn al-NajjSr 
records that m religious devotion and observance of prayers he 
presented a sublime picluie of saintliness Another annalist, Ibn 
al~F£rsi says that Ibn al-Jawzi kept vigils by mght and was 
never forgetful of the recollection of God The works of Ibn 
al-Jawzi piesent an striking example of his fervent devotion and 
the heartfelt love of God. In an autobiogiaphical passage inclu¬ 
ded in the Said al-Kkattr he writes 

<r From eaily childhood I had an inclination towards 
devotion to religious contemplation and worship I zeal¬ 
ously observed obligator y as well as supererogatory prayers 
and prefeired seclusion Spending my days thus, I felt 
peace and enlightenment. I extremely regretted the time - 
spent otherwise for I had an ardent desiie to utilize every 
moment of my life under a diligent consciousness of the 
Omnipresent Lord. In those days I felt my heart attuned 
to God while my supplications and benedictions were a 
source of indescribable pleasure to me My lectures and 
discourses, quite effective in those days, it appears, attracted 
a few high officials and chiefs who wanted to come closer 
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to me by paying homage and putting themselves at my 
service As it were, I too felt inclined towards them but 
in their company I lost the sense of peace and sanctifying 
grace that I enjoyed earlier in my supplications. Thereafter 
other functionaries of the government started gaming my 
favour with the result that the precautions I used to take 
earlier m regard to avoiding everything unlawful and 
doubtful, gave place to a sense of complacency It was still 
not so deplorable but gradually my specious reasoning 
made the doubtful objects appear as perfectly lawful and, 
then, I realised that I had lost the sublimity and purity oF 
my heart, instead, it seemed, as if a profaneness had taken 
its place which gave rise to restlessness and disquietitude 
in me. I witnessed that my sermons too bore a mark of 
my anxiety which caused an ever larger number of persons 
to offer penitence for their sms while my own guilt weighed 
heavily on my consciousness. This, obviously, made me 
still more disturbed, but there seemed to be no way out. I 
visited the tombs of the saints and earnestly beseeched God 
to show me the right path. Ultimately, God helped me 
and I again felt an inclination to spend more of my time m 
prayer and solitude Now I came to know what was wrong 
with me and I thanked my Lord, the Most Compassionate 
and Merciful, for His kindness ” L 

Character of Ibn al-Jawzi: 

He is reported to have been a well-built man with handsome 
features and an imposing countenance Favoured with easy cir¬ 
cumstances “he possessed a refined taste”, says MuwafFaq c Abdul 
Latif, “in dress and dietary habits and was charming and grace¬ 
ful”. Another annalist, Ibn al-Daym relates that Ibn al-Jawzi was , 
soft-spoken, handsome and of medium height, reputed for ^ 1S 
clemency and generosity Extremely careful of his health, he 
liked what may be called the “good things of temperate quality. 


I. Said al-Khatify Vol. I, pp. 121-122 
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In the Said al-Khalir and the Talbl$-o-Iblis he has mentioned his 
numerous clinical experiences and advised against penance and 
arduous religious practices which had then been introduced by the 
Iranian mystics 

Encyclopaedic Knowledge: 

The most outstanding feature of Ibn al-Jawzi’s character is 
his versatility. He towered over his contemporaries in his ardent 
desire to be well versed m almost every branch of learning. He 
has himself described it m some detail m the Said al-Khatur. 

“The greatest trial for man lies in the loftiness of his 
ambition* the higher is one’s ambition, the loftier aspira¬ 
tion for advancement or success one has However, he is 
sometimes unable to achieve it owing to unfavourable 
circumstances, or because he lacks the means, and this 
causes dissatisfaction God has, however, made me so 
ambitious that I have always a hankering for something 
higher But I have never wished that God might not have 
made me too ambitious It is true that life can be fully 
enjoyed only by a care-free, imprudent and a listless fellow 
but nobody endowed with brains would ever like retrogres¬ 
sion of his intellect simply for the sake of getting more fun 
out of worldly pleasures. I know of many people who are 
boastful of their lofty ambitions but I have found their 
aspirations really limited to only one field of their activity 
in which they are ardently desirous of achieving success 
These people are completely indifferent to their deficiency 
m other fields A poet by the name of Sharif Radhi once 
said in a couplet C H1 health is never without a cause, 
but in my case it is because of too high an aspiration.’ 
However, on going through his biographical accounts I 

found that he had no ambition save achieving power and 
position. 

“It is related that Aba Muslim KhurSsani could not 
sleep well during his youthful days. When asked about the 
reason for it, he replied, *How can I sleep * B rilliant and 
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ambitious though I am, I have been condemned to lead a 
life of poverty and obscurity’ 

‘Then, what would satisfy you asked someone He 
replied, ‘I would be satisfied only if I achieve greatness 
and power 9 

‘Then try for it,’ he was told 

'This would not be possible without putting my life at 
stake’, replied he 

He was asked again, ‘But why dont’ you do so 
He said, ‘Intellect asks me not to run into danger 9 
'What would you do then was demanded of him 
'I would not accept the advice of my intellect,’ replied 
AbQ Muslim, ‘and would give myself up to my folly I will 
play a desperate game at the bidding of my ambition and 
seek the help of intellect only where imprudence fails me 
I have no other course left, as poverty and obscurity are 

interdependent’ 

“On giving further thought to this self-deluded yet 
ambitious man I came to the conclusion that he had not 
given thought to one of the most important factors, and 
that was the question of life-to-come He was mad after 
political power for which he had to be cruel and unspaung 
of innocent human lives He got just a fraction of the 
worldly power and glory, the things he aspired, for a short 
duration of only eight years Thereafter he fell an easy 
victim to the treachery of al-Safffih, and then his intellect did 
not come to his aid It was the same with al-Mutannabbi 
too who was so pretentious of his ambitions, but he was 

also enamoured of worldly success 

“My ambition is however, quite different from theirs 
I aspire for a profound knowledge embracing the entire 
field of learning, which, I know, I cannot attain I want 
to achieve a thorough and complete knowledge of every 
branch of learning which is obviously not possible m e 
short span of human life. I do not consider anyone pe 
m the knowledge of a science so long as he Jacks per ectio 
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in another branch, as, for example, if a traditiomst is not a 
master of jurisprudence too I consider his knowledge to be 
incomplete 

“The imperfection of knowledge, I think, can be attri¬ 
buted to the lack of ambition alone. Not only that, to me 
the end of knowledge means an ability to act on it Thus, 
what I want is that I should be able to combine with my 
knowledge the assiduity of Bishr Hafi and piety of M c aruf 
Karkhi But it is hardly possible to achieve these along 
with the pre-occupations of studying and teaching and 
attending to other mundane affairs And this is not all, 
I aspire to oblige others but do not want to he under their 
obligation, my pre-occupation with the studies is an 
impediment m the way of my earnings but I detest to be 
indebted to anyone or to accept gifts from others I 
ardently desire to have children as well as to be an author 
of merit and distinction so that these may commemorate 
my memory, but both these pursuits stand m the way of 
solitude and contemplation I also do like to enjoy the 
lawful pleasures but do not possess the means for achieving 
these and if I devote myself to get at these, I would lose the 
contentment and peace of mind Similar is the case with 
other matters, as, for example, I like the delicacies and 
refinements which my good taste desires All these m fact 
mean aspinng for diametrical ends What have those 
persons to do with these lofty ideals who aspire simply for 
worldly success, wealth, power and position* 1 too want 
worldly success but in a manner that I do not have to 
impair my faith or to expose my'learning or virtuous action 
to any risk or injury. Who can appreciate the demands of 
my ambition: on the one hand I relish contemplation and 
prayer, divine manifestation and illumination of heart, but, 
on the other, I have an inclination for the cultivation of 
knowledge, teaching and penmanship. The first requires 
penance, fasting and seclusion while the latter demands 
nourishment and mixing with the people Spiritual 
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contraction is unbearable for me, but making the both ends 
meet for my dependents stands in the way or my spiritual 
progress I have endured these strains all through my life 
and submitted to the will of God for, it seems, the path to 
success and perfection lies through struggles and afflictions 
For the loftiest ideal is to seek the pleasure of God Almighty, 
I guard myself of every defilement and take care that not a 
single moment of my life is spent in any vain effort. Glory 
be to God, if I succeed in m> endea\ours; but, I won’t 
mind if I fail for the Prophet has said that the intention of 
the faithful is better than his action 9,1 

Popular Enthusiasm: 

The sermons delivered b> Ibn al-Jawzi were attended by the 
caliphs, kings and chiefs of the slate besides the common people 
of Baghdad It is reported that his lectures Here normall) 
attended by ten to fifteen thousand persons and sometimes the 
number went up even to a hundred thousand 2 An eloquent 
speaker as he was, his sermons breathed an almost tragic urgenc) 
behind his message which touched the heart of his audience His 
'soul-stirring calls so earned away the listeners that mam of them 
burst into tears, broke down into hysterical screams or e\en tore 
off their shirts Innumerable persons offered earnest repentence 
for their sms as a result of Ins sermons It is estimated that Ibn 
al-Jawzi secured conversion of 20,000 Christians and Jews and 
over a hundred thousand people made solemn affirmations to lead 

a virtuous life after listening to his sermons 1 

Ibn al-Jawzi always condemned innovations and unlawful 
accretions to the Faith in his sermons, asking the people to follow 
the path enjoined by the Scripture and the Traditions Because 
of Ibn al-Jaw zi’s profound knowledge and eloquence as also his 
popularity the sectaries of heretical factions never dared to 


1. Said aUKhalir, Vol II f pp 334-337. 
2 Ibid ,Vol I,p 21 
3- Ibid, Vol I, P 21. 
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controvert him, with the result that the orthodox school gained a 
dominating influence The Caliphs and nobles of the time became 
followers of the Hanbalite school which was distinguished for us 
strict adherence to the Tiaditions and the Scripture 

literary Endeavours: 

Ibn al-Jawzi produced some of the most distinguished works 
which had a profound effect on the subsequent academic endea¬ 
vours His writings helped the suceeedmg generations to keep to 
the right path as enjoined by the Shan c ah 

KitZb ul-Mauzu c <it is Ibn al-Jawzi*s chief work on the Tradi¬ 
tions In this book he has discussed all those spurious or weak 
Traditions which were then commonly relied upon by the heretics 
for spreading beliefs contrary to the authonsed teachings of the 
conformist school It is true that Ibn al-Jawzi has been too harsh 
m his judgments since he has adopted an extremist course in 
regard to certain issues dealt with by him in this book, neverthe¬ 
less, he has performed an invaluable task by exposing the fallacies 
of the heretics and innovators 

TalbU-o-Iblis is a critical study of the then Muslim society by 
Ibn al-Jawzi. In this book he has made a critical evaluation of 
the different classes and sections of the Muslim society of his time, 
highlighted their weaknesses, misconceptions and aberrations and 
delineated the causes which had given birth to different vices 
marring their faith action and behaviour Ibn al-Jawzi has set- 
forth the habits and customs, faults and self-deceits to which the 
scholars, jurists, preacheis, writers, rulers and the pious often fall 
a prey This book is an outstanding example of the panoiaznxc 
charactei of Ibn al-Jawzi*s writings, he shows an awareness of 
the mental, emotional and social attitudes of the different classes 
of Muslim society along with the beliefs and doctrines of heretic 
sections, and the subtle ways in which the latter mislead otheis 

Critique of the Scholars and Administrators s 

The criticism bj Ibn al-Jawrzi is at places loo severe m the 
as is his verdict symbolic of his extremist views, yet 
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the book contains a mine of useful information since it deals 
extensively with the vices found among different sections of the 
people One has generally to agree with Ibn al-Jawzi’s analysis 
which also giv<*s an idea of the liveliness and incisiveness or his 
intellectual grasp 

Criticising the scholars of his time, some of whom were engag¬ 
ed m unnecessary hairsplitting of legal issues, he writes in the 
Talbls-o-lbtU 


“One of the greatest weaknesses of these scholar-jurists 
is that they have occupied themselves with the vam discus¬ 
sions but they do not pay heed to the Scripture, Traditions 
and the biographies of the companions of the Prophet which 
would have had a salutary effect towards the purification 
of their souls It hardly needs any emphasis that the dis¬ 
cussions on trifling issues like the kinds of impurities and the 
methods of purification would not make one tender-hearted 
or receptive of the awe of God What is needed by man 
is the recollection of God and the discourses on the subject 
so that these may create a longing for success m the Iife-to- 
come There is no denying the fact that ethical issues are 
not beyond the sphere of the Shan c ah , but these are by 
themselves not sufficient for achieving the ultimate objec¬ 
tive How can these persons be expected to follow the 
example of the pious souls of the bygone days, whose faith 
they profess to own, unless they endeavour to get at the state 
of ecstacy and propmquity to God attained by them ? One 
should not lose sight of the fact that man is indolent by 
nature, and if left to himself, he would be inclined to follow 


the beaten track of his day On the other hand, if he tries 
to cultivate the knowledge of beliefs and behaviour of the 
pious and elevated mentors of the former times, he woul 
naturally try to take after their ways A mentor of the 
yore has well said that he would prefer a Tradition that 
wouTd make him soft-hearted to a hundred legal decisions 


of Cadi Shuraih.” 1 


1 Tabfis-o-Jblts, pp 119-120 
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In his critique of the pieachers in the same book, Ibn 
al-Jawzi observes 

"Most of these preachers are accustomed to using a 
grandiloquent and heavily embellished language which 
often means nothing. The greater portions of their dis¬ 
courses are devoted to the accounts of the Prophet Moses, 
Mount Sinai, Joseph and Gehcho (Zulaikha), or the like, 
but they have hardly to say anything about the obligatory 
performances enjoined by the religion or how to avoid sms 
How can their sermons prevail upon an adulterer to offer 
penitence; or else convince a woman to be faithful and 
maintain good relations with her husband 7 These discour¬ 
ses are completely devoid of the ethical or religious teach¬ 
ings of the Shan c ak This is also one of the reasons for 
these sermons being so popular, for the truth is always dis¬ 
tasteful while falsehood is pleasing 5,1 
Further, continuing the same subject, he observes: 

"It often so happens that the preacher is sincere and 
honest but he wants to win over and dominate the hearts 
of his audience. He wants to extort admiration from others. 
A sure symptom of this vice is that if another preacher 
ines to help him or begins to deliver lectures to his audi¬ 
ence, he does not relish it although a sincere person would 
have welcomed the helping hand in his endeavour.”'® 

Ibn al-Javm also criticises the scholars for their lack of 

sincerity. He wntes 

If the students of any scholar leave their teacher 
to sit at the feet of another savant more learned and 
reputed than him, he feels a heartburning which is‘not 
befitting a sincere scholar Sincere savants and teachers 
are like physicians who treat the people simply to propitiate 

God and bless with contentment another physician who is 
able to cure their patient ”* 

1 p 323 

2 125 

^ Ifod , p 131, 
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In connection with the vices developed by the kings, rulers 
and administrators, Ibn al-Jawzi writes 

‘‘These people prefer to pattern their behaviour accord¬ 
ing to their own wishes rather than do what the Skan c ah 
enjoins They would cut off the hand or execute a person 
even though it might not be lawful to do so They labour 
under the misconception that what they do is essential as a 
matter of political expediency This means, m other words, 
that the Shan c ah is incomplete and they are now making up 
for that deficiency 

“This is m reality a great deception created by the 
Satan , for, the Shan 9 ah comprises divine guidance for the 
conduct of our temporal affairs as well, and it is unthinkable 
that the guidance vouchsafed by God should be deficient 
God Almighty has ordained* We have not left anything 
incomplete in the Scnpiure t and also There is none to amend 
Our order Thus, the man who wants to superimpose his 
own ideas over the Shart c ah m the garb of political expe¬ 
diency, leally claims that the guidance vouchsafed to man 
a by God is imperfect and incomplete This is obviously 
blasphemous * u 

Ibn al-Jawzi points out another weakness of the rulers and 
administrators m these words 

“Besides their persistence on their wrongful ways they 
also ardently desire to pay a visit to some pious and godly 
personage for the purpose of seeking his benediction in 
their favour The devil has brought them round to believe 
that the solemn invocation of the divine blessings by a 
godly person would make the burden of their sms lighter 
This is, however, not so Once a trader whose goods had 
been withheld by a collector of the toll-tax went to the 
reputed saint Malik ibn Dinar and requested him for his 
help Malik ibn Dinar went to the collector of the toll- 
tax who treated him respectfully and released the goods 


1 TaIbls*o-Ibfit, p 132 
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of the tradesman Thereafter the official asked Malik ibn 
Dinar to pray for him but Malik replied, f Ask this purse in 
which you keep the money acquired illegally, to pray for 
you How can I invoke blessings for you when countless 
people curse you* 11 * ‘Do you think/ added Malik, ‘that 
God will accept the entreaties of a single individual m 
preference to the prayers of a thousand others 71 * n 
At another place he writes 

“The rich and the affluent have a great regard for 
such misguided mystics who approve of the hearing of songs 
and playing on musical instruments They are lavish m 
spending their riches on these mystics but would not part 
with a single shell for the sake of scholars and savants As 
a matter of fact, the scholars aie like physicians on whose 
advice a man spends his money grudgingly only when he 
falls ill On the other hand, the misguided mystics and the 
musicians and singers accompanying them are like courtiers 
and flatterers who are normally hangers-on of every wealthy 
person 2 

“Likewise, they arc devoted to the ascetics and other 
persons of assumed piety, and prefer them to the doctors of 
religion They would readily submit to a charlatan attired 
as a mendicant, if he practises a pious fraud upon them 
they are easily led astray and begin to sneer at the scholars 
for not bang ascetics However, to hold the ascetics m 
higher esteem than the scholars is simply ignorance and an 
insult to the Skan c ah These misguided persons should 
really be thankful to God that they weie not present 
during the iife-txme of the Apostle of God for they would 
have turned apostate if they had seen him taking wives, 
eating, wearing clothes and enjoying honey."’ 3 
In his critique of the masses Ibn al-Jawzi writes • 

_ " Satan has m,slead the to believe that attending 

1 Tatbls-o-[b(is, p IS 4 

2 Ibid , p 373 

3 Ibid , pp 388-389 
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of religious discourses and raising a wail of woe are highly 
meutorious acts and the sole purpose of delivering these 
sermons This is perhaps because the people have been told 
about the merits of listening to these discourses but they do 
not know that the end of these sermons is reformation of 
their own morals and rectitude of their behavsoui. Nor do 
they appeal to be aware that whatever they listen to m these 
lectures shall be cited as an evidence against them on the 
Doomsday I personally know a number of persons who 
are attending such discourses for a number of years They 
get excited on hearing these sermons and burst into teats 
but they still persist in accepting interest, cheating others 
in then ttade, remaining unmindful of the religious per- 
formances, and disobedience to their parents Satan has 
led them to believe that their presence m these sermons, 
their lamentations and fits of crying will atone for their 
neglected duties and the sms of omission and commission 
There are also others who think that accompanying the 
pious and godly persons or paying visits to them shall be 
enough for expiation of their sms 9,1 
In tegard to the rich and affluent, Ibn al-Jawzi has the 
following to say 

“Many among these persons spend lavishly on the 
construction of mosques or bridges but their object really 
is to become famous and win over the people by such acts 
of piety Another objective they have in view is that they 
should be remembered after their death, and, for that pur¬ 
pose they get then names inscribed on the foundation- 
stones of these edifices. Had they undertaken the construc¬ 
tion of these works for the pleasure of God, they would 
have been content with the knowledge that God is aware of 
what they do If these persons were to be asked to get 
simply a wall constructed without having their names 
inscribed on it, they would never agree to it 


] Talbh-o-IbG' pp 393-394- 
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" Likewise, these persons donate candle-sticks to the 
mosques during the month of Ramadhan although these 
remain without light during the remaining part of the year. 
They cannot, obviously, evoke admiration of others by 
providing oil for daily lighting, which they hope to attain 
by donation of a single candlestick during the month of 
Ramadhan** 1 


Said al-Khatir: 


Not strictly an autobiographical work, the book also contains 
reminiscences of Ibn al-Jawzi, his ideas and feelings and personal 
experiences In describing the incidents he had come across, Ibn 
al-Jawzi frankly admits his mistakes and weaknesses Ibn ai-Jawzi 
often addresses his own self to criticise its longings and aspirations, 
gives an account of his mental and emotional states, describes his 
social experiences with the help of common and everyday happen¬ 
ings and relates the wisdom derived from the trials and tribula¬ 
tions, rough and tumble of life or his dealings with women, friends 
and servants. An outstanding feature of this book is its imma¬ 
culate sincerity and simplicity. The book is also noted for the 
easy eloquence and lucidity of its style, which marks the first 
attempt made by an Arab writer in this direction, since the then 

prevailing style was to use a heavily embellished language m the 
literary works 


Ibn al-Jawzi possessed a special gift to draw out wisdom from 

insignificant occurrences which many of us come across and pass 

overwithoutpaying any heed to them Here is an example f rom 
the Sad al-Khatir 


"I saw two laboui ers who were carrying a heavy beam. 
Both were humming a song, when one recited a verse, the 
other listened to it attentively and then repeated it or came 
out with another verse m reply to the first. I thought that 
if diey do not do so they would have a greater consciousness 
of their exertion By staging the labourers made their work 


1 Talblf-ti-lbfis, p 395 
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easier On further reflection I found that by engaging 
themselves m singing the minds of the labourers get a little 
respite, they get busy in another work for a short duration 
and thus refresh themselves This diversion also decreases 
the consciousness of the burden by diverting attention from 
the exertion of their work My attention was diverted 
from it to the burden of responsibilities and obligations 
enjoined by the Shan c ak I thought that perhaps the con¬ 
sciousness of these liabilities constitutes the heaviest burden 
on the self of man while the greatest effort lies m control¬ 
ling and checking the propensities and impulses for which 
the self has a liking Thus, I arrived at the conclusion that 
one should cover the path of endurance with the help of 
giving it necessary respite and by allowing the consciousness 
to refresh itself by yielding to lawful pleasures A poet has 
rightly said that when the caravan gets tired of travelling 
for the whole night, tell the people that the dawn is at 
hand and that they would get the needed respite during 
the day. 

“A similar story is told about Bisbr Hah 1 who was 
going somewhere along with a companion The friend of 
Bishr Hafi got thirsty and he asked Bishr to wait a bit 
so that he could get water from a well Bishr, however, 
advised him to wait till they reached the next well, and 
then to the next one After they had covered a consider¬ 
able distance, Bishr told his friend that the life m this 
terrestrial world is also a journey which can be completed 
in that manner. The truth is that whoever is aware of the 
fact alluded to by Bishr, will console his self, cheer it up 
when m distress and assure it of lessening the burden so 
that it mav bear the weight of its responsibilities with 
endurance A certain preceptor of the times past addressed 
his self thus ‘O my self, if I check thee from thy fancies 
and attractions, it is only on account of my affection for 


1 227 A H /841 A D 
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thee’ Another master and devine, Ba Yazid al-Bustami, 1 2 
once said T used lo lead my wailing self flooded with tears 
towards God, then it gradually got familiar with the way 
and began to forge ahead cheerfully 9 It should thus be 
remembeied that it is absolutely necessaiy to console and 
enliven the self so that it may bear its burden patiently 9,2 
At another place he writes 

“I have seen that when hounds pass by the side of wild 
dogs, the latter baik at them and try to chase them. The wild 
dogs arc envious of the hounds because of their dog-belts 
and clothings, but the hounds do not pay any attention to 
them as if they do not belong to the same species The wild 
dogs aie fat and clumsy, and aie not trustworthy, the 
hounds, on the othei hand, aie lean, well-proportioned and 
quick They arc also well-tramed and trustworthy It is 
out of the fear or on account of the gratitude to their 
master that they bring back the game to him I have 
drawn two conclusions from this compaiison First, the 
frame and appearance of a man has a bcaimg upon his 
morals If the former has a frnei countenance, the latter 
would also be of a nice demeanour Secondly, nobody 
is envious towards one whom he does not consider lus 
equal Likewise, a man who has been favouied by God with 
faith and wisdom bears no ill-will against those who lack 
these qualities even though the lattei might be moved by 
jealousy towards him In fact the faithful does not consider 
the faithless worthy of his attention, for, their spheres of 
hopes and aspuations are quite different one harbours a 
feeling of hostility at another's good m this world but the 
other aspires for success in the world-to-come There is a 
world of difference between the two ” 3 


1 d 261 \ H/874A D 

2 Said al‘Khalir, Vol I, pp 146*147 

3 Ibid Vol IIX,pp 639*640 
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Dialogue with the Self i 

Ibn al-Jawzi sometimes applies the method of tracing an 
incident to its source so as to discover the geneiai principles 
underlying that phenomenon Once he prayed to God along with 
another saintly person The prayer was answered by God and this 
made him to think as to whose prayer had found favour with 
God Here Ibn al-Jawzi analyses the incident with the help of 
self-dialogue 

“Once I was confionted with a difficulty foi which I 
had to invoke Divine blessings and succour Accordingly, I 
prayed to God along with anothei godly person I felt 
that my prayer was about to be answered by God but I 
thought that it was not on account of my beseechmgs but 
because of the prayer of that pious soul I said to myself 
I am aware of my own sms and weaknesses which should 
not apparently allow my piayers to be answered, but who 
knows that God did not really accede to my own entrea¬ 
ties ? I felt that although the reverend man of God who 
prayed for me should be free of those vices which, I knew, 
I suffered fiom, still there was a difference between him 
and myself I had a sense of regret and self-reproach for 
my sins while he was cheei ful and enlivened And, it is 
not unoften that brokcn-heai ted penitence is more propi¬ 
tious on occasions like this 

“There is, however, another matter in which both of us 
stood on an equal foot uig None of us solicited the favour 
of God on the ground of our moral excellence Now, if 
in these circumstances, I owned my mistakes and humbly 
prayed to God ‘Take pity on me, Oh Lord, for I am 
empty-handed*, there was every likelihood of my suppli¬ 
cation ha\mg being granted Also, it js just possible that 
the other person might have had an eye or. his actions 
which \\ ould have caused hindei <ince in the acceptance of 
his prayer 

“Therefore, O my .Self, thou siiouldst not make it in¬ 
sufferable for an already bioken-hearted man like me 1 
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am aware of my guilt, and I do also confess my sins, while, 
at the same time, I am aware of what I implore, and have 
a faith m the beneficence of my God to Whom I prefer my 
entreaties. God may bless that devoted soul if he lacks this 
quality, but so far as I am concerned, the confession of my 
guilt is my most valuable possession.” 1 2 

At another place he again portrays his innei-struggle in these 
words * 

“I was once undecided about a matlet that was im¬ 
proper and unbecoming under the Shan c ah but my mind 
had brought forth certain arguments in Us favour which 
apparently made it look lawful to me. In truth, however, 
it was nothing but specious leasonmg because, as I later 
found out, it was manifestly abominable. However, I 
addressed myself to God and implored Him to ward off this 
state of indecision 

“I also began the iccitation of the Qpt’&n so as to set 
mv mind at rest As I had to teach the comxncntaiy of the 
Chaptei ‘Joseph 52 I began my lecitation from there I 
was so engrossed with the problem I had in mind that I did 
not pay much attention to what I was leading, but I was 
taken aback when I lecued the veise, He said I seek 
refuge in Allah f Lo ? he is my loid r who hath treated vie honour* 
ably' I felt as if this verse had been levcaled foi me I 
said to mvseU. Didst thou follow it ? Joseph was free, he 
was w rongfuliy made a slave and sold to Potiphai Joseph 
felt so giateful to Potiphai that he called him his lord, 
although neithei Joseph was a slave nor Potiphai a master 
The chief reason for this gratefulness of Joseph to Potiphai 
was that the lattei had treated him honourably ‘Now 
think of thy own self’, I said to myself ‘Thou art leally 
slave of a Master who has been a benefactor ever since th> 


1 Sard al-Khattr % Yol I, pp 157-156 

2 Clnptcr XII of thr QupSn 
* tttnf 23 
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birth Nobody knows how many times he has over-looked 
thy mistakes Dost thou remember how He provided thy 
needs * It was by His gi ace that thou acquired knowledge and 
earned thy living He guarded thee from every danger and 
guided thee to adopt ihe right course He saved thee from 
the hostility of thy enemies. He bestowed on thee a goodly 
appearance as well as intellectual gift He enabled thee to 
master the sciences m a short duration although others could 
not acquire these over a much longer period He also 
favoured thee with eloquence, intellect and memory, caused 
the people to show thee kindness and reverence, and made 
it easy for thee to procure thy livelihood without having to 
he under an obligation to others It is not possible, m truth 
and reality, to thank Him for the innumerable favours He 
has bestowed on thee the good-looking countenance, well- 
proportioned limbs, worthy demeanour, refined taste, 
intellectual grit, disci imination to adopt the right path and 
to avoid lewdness, opportunity to acquire knowledge of the 
Traditions and to act on it—Verily, if ye would count the bounty 
m of Allah ye cannot reckon it 1 How many of thy enemies laid 
snares for thee, but God saved thee, how they wanted to 
discredit thee, but He exalted thee, how many favours were 
granted to thee, but denied to others, how many people 
left this world broken-hearted, but thou were crowned with 
success. Dost thou not see that thou are m good health, 
have sound intellect and a wholesome faith, thy knowledge 
is abounding, thy aspirations are fulfilled and if thou art 
ever thwai ted in any desire, God makes thee patient and 
forbearing till thou knowest that it was really profitable that 
thy desire did not meet with success It would be impossible 
to recount all the favours of God bestowed on thee, since, 
the unknown bounties invested by God on man are far m 
excess of those that he can comprehend Then, how didst 
thou consider it lawful to do something which was considered 
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unclean by God Almighty I seek refuge in Allah 1 Lol He 
is my lord , Who Hath treated me honourably Lo ! wrong-doers never 
prosper ” l 

Ibn al-Jawzi narrates another personal experience of the 
same nature 

“Once I acted on a legal opinion which was upheld by 
certain schools of jurisprudence but rejected by others. 
However, I felt an uneasiness as if I had committed a 
sacnlegp which was c* 1 'Ung me spiritual contraction and a 
drift towards unorthoUoxy With a deepenmg sense of 
bereavement and sullenness, I realised as if my own Self was 
asking me 'You didn’t act against the advice of the 
jurists Why is then this feeling of privation v I replied 
‘O my insinuating Self, I have two answers to thy question. 
First, thou turned aside from the teachings of thy own 
juristic school If thou had been asked to pronounce a 
legal opinion on this question, thou wouldst not have 
advised it thus ’ ‘I won’t have acted on it’, interjected 
the Self, ‘if I had not considered it lawful.’ I replied: 
‘No, thou wouldst not even advise others to act likewise.’ 
‘And the second reason is,’ I added, ‘that thou shouldst 
be happy over the gloom experienced by thee, for had thou 
not been already favoured with the illumination thou 
wouldst not have had this feeling of bereavement.’ ‘But I 
dislike the gloom coming over me,’ replied the Self 
‘Then thou shouldst make up thy mind,’ said I, ‘to give 
up the disputed act Thou thinkest that it has been made 
lawful through consensus of opinion Still thou shouldst 
decide to renounce it simply for the fear of God ’ The 
Self was then saved of the spiritual contraction and gloomi¬ 
ness after it had acted likewise.’ 2 

Biographical Studies: 

Ibn al-Jawz i was primarily a traduionist and jurist but he 

1 Said al-Kham, Vol II, pp 283.285 

2 Jbtd , Vol II, p 3M 
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always emphasised the importance of the study of biographical 
accounts of the pious and saintly mastei s of the olden times for 
the purpose of punflcation of soul and implanting a religious 
zeal He has advised the scholais, junsts and traditionists m the 
Talbls-o-lbtis and the Said al-hhahr to puisue this blanch of 
leainmg Speaking of his own cxpei icnrc in this i egai d, he writes 
in the Said al-Khalir 

“I feel thaL the study of juristic sciences and Traditions 
is not sufficient to instil a tenderness of heart which enables 
it to attiact the divine giacc The only way to acquire 
this faculty is to study the inspiring biographies of the 
mastei s who were pure of heat t The knowledge pertain¬ 
ing to the lawful and unlawful matters does not produce 
the wai mth and tcndci ness of heart This is brought about 
by effective incidents narrated in the Traditions and the 
biogiaplucal accounts of the mentozs of yore Those 
teachers of the olden times had teahsed the true content of 
faith and lived up to it instead of simply acquiring a 
knowledge of it What I am recommending to you is my 
peisonal evpeucncc I have seen that the traditionists and 
their students geneially devote their entire attention to the 
chain of narrators and the canons framed foi the icception 
or rejection of the Traditions Similarly, the jurists arc 
extiemcly fond of the science or dialectics for gaining a 
victory over their opponents. How can these make one 
tender-hearted ? Formerly the people used to visit the men 
of God to pattein their behaviour after the example set by 
these pious souls instead of acquiring knowledge from them 
And, indeed, this is the end of knowledge Therefore, let 
it be understood very clearly that it is absolutely necessary 
for you to include the study of the biographies of the pious 
and revei end souls in your curriculum of the Law and the 
Traditions 1,1 


1 Said al-Khnltr, Vol II, pp 302-S03, 
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Biographical Writings: 

Ibn al-Jawzi has accordingly written the biographies of a 
number ofluminanes such has Hasan al-Basrl, Caliph c Umar ibn 
c Abdul c Aziz, SufySn Thaun 1 , Ibrahim ibn Ad*ham, 2 Bishr H5fi 3 » 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ma c rOf Karkhi 4 and others 5 In addition 
to these biographies, he has also written a compendium of reputed 
scholars, writers, saints, etc, m four volumes under the title of 
Sifat ns-SaJwah This book is really a revised edition of the 
Htlyaiul Aultya by Abu NuaSro AsbahSm which was edited by 
Ibn al-Jawzi In revising the book he has kept in view the 
principles of historical criticism and deleted the spurious accounts 
related by AbU NuaSm. 

Study of History; 


Ibn al-Jawzi held the view that along with the study of 
religious sciences like the Law and the Traditions, History should 
also be studied by the students because the lack of knowledge in 
this branch of learning had led certain scholars to commit unpar¬ 
donable mistakes. He, therefore, advised that every student should 
have at least as much knowledge of history that he does not 
commit any grevious mistake. Writes he m the Said aUKhahr: 

cr A scholar-jurist must be conversant with all the rela¬ 
ted sciences A jurist has to have the knowledge of other 
sciences like History, Traditions, Lexicology, etc. on which 
he has very often to rely upon. I heard a jurist saying 
that Sheikh Shibli and Cadi Shuraikhad once got together 
in a meeting. I wondered at the ignorance of the jurist 
who did not know that the two were not contemporaries. 
Another scholar once said in a lecture that since Caliph 


1 

2 

3 

4. 
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c Ali had bathed the dead boby of Fatima, their marriage did 
not terminate even after the death of the latter I thought, 
God may help this man, for he does not know that Caliph 
c Ali had married the niece of Fatima, Umamah bint 
Zamab, after Fatima had passed away How would it 
have been possible if their marriage had continued after 
the death of Fatima 9 I have seen similar grevious mistakes 
committed by al-Ghazah in the IbyTL* c Ulum id-Din. I was 
surprised to see how he could mix up the incidents happen¬ 
ing at quite different times I have compiled all such 
errors of lyhU* in one of my books Another scholar, Sheikh 
Abul Ma c ali al-Jawa’im has mentioned another curious 
story in his book entitled Ash-Shnmil , on the subject of juris¬ 
prudence He mites that certain Batmites have related that 
Hallaj, AbQ Sa c id al-Janabi Qarmati and Ibn al-Muqann c a 
had conspired to overthrow the then government by 
creating dissatisfaction among the masses Each one of 
them undertook to raise insurrection m a certain country 
and m accordance with that agreement al-JanSbi went to 
Ahs’a, Ibn al-Muqann c a to Tarkistan and HallSj to 
Baghdad The two confidants of HallRj, were, however, 
of the opinion that he would surely lose his life because it 
was not possible to dupe the people of Baghdad If the 
narrator of this story only knew that Hallaj was not a con¬ 
temporary of Ibn al-Muqam^a, he would not have given 
credence to this story Mansur had ordered the execution 
of Ibn al-Muqann c a in 144 a h while Abil Sa c id al-Janabi 
Qarmati came to prominence m 286 a h and HaII£j was 
killed m 309 a h Thus Qarmati and Hallaj were almost 
contemporaneous but Ibn al-Muqann c a was born much 
earlier There is thus no question of the three meeting 
and conspiring together 

This would amply make it clear that every scholar 
should have a grounding in the sciences related to his own. 
It is discreditable for a traditiomst that he should not be 
able to give a legal opinion in any mattei simply because 
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he has been engrossed in the study of Traditions and has 
no time to pay attention to other branches of religious 
learning Similarly, it does not behove a jurist to be unable 
to explain the meanings of any Tradition. I implore God 
that He may endow us with an ambition that may not 
allow us to put up with the least indolence/* 1 

Historical Writings: 

Ibn al-Jawzi did not merely criticise the scholars for not being 
well versed m history, but he also wrote a comprehensive history 
of Islamic peoples from the inception of Islam till 574 a h m ten 
volumes In this work entitled as al-Muntazam fi-Tmkh tl-Muluk 
wal-Umam Ibn al-Jawzi first gives the year and then narrates the 
important incidents and events of that year along with the pre- 
eminent personages who died during the year, followed by an 
account of their achievements* This work of Ibn al-Jawzi thus 
com nines chronicle with scientific history interwoven with a 
harmonious account of the notable personalities 2 

Another historical work of smaller size by Ibn al-Jawzi is 
TalqVi-o-Fuhum-i-Akl-il-Alhar Fi^Ayun Al-Tmkh Wa~Sayar. This 

is a compendium of histoi ical information which has also been 
published * 

Oratory of Ibn al-Jawzi: 

The chroniclers of his time agree that Ibn al-Jawzi was a 
gifted orator who could draw large crowds In the Said al-Khe hr 
he has mentioned his internal struggle which once almost pi evaded 
upon him to pay absolutely no attention to the rhetoric and the 
choice of words in his speeches as this could be construed as a 
show of oratoiy Houever, he gave up the idea since on fiirther 
lencction he came to the conclusion that eloquence was a 


1 W al-Kkaur, Vol 111, pp 604-COG 
J Published by Sycd Muhammad Ytouf o£ Tonk, India 
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God given gift, a perfection and not a defection, which ought to be 
employed for the propagation of faith Similarly, Ibn al-Jawzi 
entertained a desire, more than once, to give up preaching and 
withdraw himself to a life of complete seclusion and meditation 
However, he won over his self to follow the right path by arguing 
the issue with it He ultimately decided that this was a suggestion 
hinted at by the Satan who did not like to sec thousands of per¬ 
sons earned away by his eloquence towards the path of moral and 
spiritual reformation The prophets of God were primarily 
preachers and they also associated with the people The self of 
the man being indolent and abhonng exertion wants to turn its 
back upon the world It is also tempted by the love of lame, 
honour and populanty which can easily be gained through winning 
over the hearts of the people by retiring from the world Thus 
Ibn al-Jawzi reasoned with his Self to counter the whisperings of 
the Satan who wanted him to abandon his mission of. preaching 
and inviting people towards the path of divine guidance Ibn al- 
Jawzi thus continued to press his intellectual gifts for more than 
half a century to the task of serving his people and revivification 
of the faith 

Ibn al-Jawzi died on a Friday night in 597 a h The enure 
population of Baghdad suspended its work to attend his funeral 
prayers which was held in the mosque of (Jam c a) Mansur It was 
a memorable day in the history of the metropolis, innumerable 
people were found sobbing for the departed teacher The anna- 
lyist reports that quite a few inhabitants of Baghdad spent 
their nights throughout the ensuing month of Ramadhan at his 
grave offering prayers and reciting the Qur^an for the peace of 
his soul 


CHAPTER X 


NUR UD-DIN ZANGI 
AND SALAH UD-DIN Ay^UBl 

The Crusaders: 

The commonwealth of Islam was devoting its attention to the 
educational and intellectual pursuits, on the one hand, while 
Christendom was consolidating its might to wipe off the entire 
Islamic world, on the other Europe had been nouiishmg an 
intense hatied for Islam ever since the Arabs had taken their arms 
to the eastern possessions of the Byzantine empire All the holy 
places of Christendom including the birth-place of Jesus Christ 
were undei the Muslims This afToided, by itself, a sufficient 
cause to Europe foi breathing vengeance on Islam but the 
existence of powerful Islamic States and then continued mioads 
into the Christian countiies did not give them the heait to covet 
the Muslim ten nones However, the downfall of the Seljukid 
empire and the unsettled conditions m Asia Minor and Syria 
towards the end of the fifth century ah were in many lespects 
calculated to favorn the success of Europe At the same time, the 
Christendom got a wandeung preacher in the person of Peter the 
Hermit who distinguished himself by bis fiery zeal and ability to 
carry away by his eloquence thousands of the poor Christians from 
one corner of Europe to anothci Apart fiom these, numerous 
othei factois, social and economic, contributed to surround the 
leligious venture of the Crusadeis with a hallow of romance 
tainted with avai ice, ambition and lust. 1 

The first eastward march of the Crusadeis towaids Syria 
commenced in 490 a h ; withm two years the great cities of 

U For detailed account of these reasons jk EBR, Vol VI, Art "Crmades” 
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Edessa and Antioch and many fortresses were captured and by 
492 a h the Christians had regained possession of Jerusalem itself 
Within a few years the greater part of Palestine and the coast of 
Syria, Tortosa, Acre, Tnpolis and Sidon fell into the hands of the 
Crusaders “The Crusaders penetrated like a wedge between the 
old wood and the new", says Stanley Lane-Foole, “and for a 
while seemed to cleave the trunk of Mohammedan empire into 
splinters ” l The capture of Jerusalem threw the fanatical horde 
of Crusaders into a frenzy which gave rein to their wildest 
passions a savagery which their own writers are ashamed to 
confess, and unable to deny Here is a graphic account of the 
massacre of Muslims after the fall of Jerusalem 

“So terrible, it is said, was the carnage which followed 
that the horses of the crusaders who rode up to the mosque 
of Omar were knee-deep m the stream of blood Infants 
were seized by their feet and dashed against the walls or 
whirled over the battlements, while the Jews were all burnt 
alive m the synagogue ” 

“On the next day the horrors of that which had 
preceded it were deliberately repeated on a larger scale 
Tai\cred had given a guarantee of safety to 300 captives 
In spite of his indignant protest these were all brought out 
and killed, and a massacre followed m which the bodies 
of men, women and children were hacked and hewn until 
their fragments lay tossed together m heaps The work of 
slaughter ended, the streets of the city were washed by 
Saracen prisoners ” 2 

The fall of Jerusalem marks the beginning of the decline of 
Islamic power and the increasing strength of the Christian West 
which was successful m due course in establishing four Latin 
Kingdoms of Jerusalem, Edessa, Antioch and Tripoli in the 
territory bordering the eastern end of the Mediterranean from 
the Euphrates to Egypt, exposing the entire world of Islam to the 
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danger of annihilation The ambition of the warriors of the Gross 
ran so high that Reginald of Chatillon once expressed the desire 
to cross over to Arabia with the fell design of sacking Mecca and 
Madina and taking the corpse of the blessed Prophet out of his 
grave l 1 Never after the rising of the Apostates following the 
death of the Prophet had Islam been exposed to such a grave 
danger. The existence of Islam being at stake for the second time 
m its history, it had to take the held for a decisive battle with the 
Latin West. 

The opening decades of the sixth century a h. marked the 
dissension of the Islamic East After the death of Malik Shah, the 
last great Seljukid ruler, civil war broke out among his successors 
and the empire split into many sepaiate principalities There was 
then no ruler who had the capacity to unify the forces of Islam in 
order to stand on the defensive against the increasing pressure 
from the north-west Stanley Lane-Poole has rightly said that. 

“It was a time of uncertainty and hesitation—of 
amazed attendance upon the dying struggles of a mighty 
empire; an mteiregnum of chaos until the new forces 
should have gathered their strength, m short, it was the 

precise moment when a successful invasion from Europe 
was possible 1,2 

Atabek c Imad ud-din Zangi: 

At this critical moment, when the despair of the Muslims was 
at its height, a lucky star rose in the eastern horizon. As it had 
happened earlier, Islam got a champion for its cause from an 

unexpected quarter, who appeared on the scene to save the situa- 
tlon. Lane-Poole writes, 

"It was but necessary to preach the Jthad —the Holy 
War—and to show them a commandei whose courage and 
military genius all must respect, and the Turkman chiefs 
and vassals would at once become a Church Militant with 
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whom the Crusaders would have lery seriously to reckon. 

The leader was found in lmad-cd-dln Zengy.’* 1 

c Imad ud-dfn Zangi was the son of one of the court cham¬ 
berlains of Malik Shah. Sultan Mahmiid conferred on him the 
government of Mosul along with the title or At abek the Tutor or 
the Pnnces. After consolidating his power in Svria and Iraq, 
c Imad ud-dfn ad\anced against Edessa (Roha) which was one of 
the strongest fortresses held by the Crusaders, and formed the 
centre of their aggressive inroads into the neighbouring territories 
held by the Muslims. c Im5d ud-dfn captured Edessa on the 
6th of Jamadi ul-Akhir, 539 a ir According to Arab historians 
it was the “conquest of conquests 9 ’ for Edessa was regarded by the 
Christians as the “stoutest prop of the Latin Kingdom ’ The 
valley of the Euphratus was thus finally sa\ed from the marauding 
excursions of the Crusaders Shortly after achie\ mg this brilbant 
victory c Imad ud-dfn was assassinated by a slave on the 5th of 
Rab c I ut-Thani, 541 a h Thus perished one of the greatest heroes 
of Liam who had opened the way for a counter-attack on behalf 
of Islam against the Crusaders. However, the task left incomplete 
by the great AtSbek was taken far ahead by his illustrious son 
al-Malik aI- c Adil Mir ud-dfn Zangi 

Al-Malik al- c Adil Nur ud-dxn Zangi: 

Xur ud-dfn MahmGd 3 was now the Sultan of Aleppo on 
whom de\ohed the responsibility of the championship of Islam 
The constant aim of his efforts was the expulsion of the Latin 
Christians from Synrxa and Palestine and to this object he remained 
faith fill throughout his life. For him JtkQd with the Crusaders 
was the greatest act of piety crowned with the Divine blessing 
In 559 a. h. Nor ud-d In Zangi captured Hsfrim a stronghold 
of the Crusaders xn the north after defeating the united armies of 
the Franks and the Greeks It is related that ten thousand 
Christians were slam in this battle and innumerable Crusaders 


1. Scladtn, p 34. 
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were taken prisoners along with the most of their chieftains, 
such as Bohemond, Prince of Antioch, Raymond of the court of 
Tripoli, Joscehn III, and the Greek general, Duke of Calamar. 
Soon after it the fortress of Banias 1 2 (Caesarea Philippi) at the foot 
of Mount Hercnon, fell before the arms of NGr ud-din, encircling 
the Crusaders from two sides The sigmiicance of this political 
change has been described thus by Lane-Poole 

'‘The possession of the Nile by Nar-ed-dxn’s general 
(Salah ud-din) placed the Kingdom of Jerusalem as it were 
in a cleft stick, squeezed on both sides by armies controlled 
by the same power The harbours of Demietta and Ale¬ 
xandria gave the Moslems the command of a fleet, and 
enabled them to cut off the communications of the Crusa¬ 
ders with Europe, stop the annual pilgrim ships and sieze 
then* supplies,’** 

Nur ud-d!n had thus practically outmanoeuvered the Crusa¬ 
ders m Palestine but his greatest ambition was to drive them out 
of Jerusalem This was, however, to be accomplished by SalSh 
ud-din but its foundation was laid by the departing sovereign, 
Nfir ud-din, who died in 569 a h,, hi his fifty-sixth year, of a 
disease of qumsy The news of the death of Nar ud-din, writes 
Lane-Poole, “fell like a thunderbolt among the Saracens ” 

Character of N5r ud-din • 


Muslim historians descube Nui ud-din as a chivalrous, just 
an generous ruler, most tender-hearted, pious and high-minded, 
an a earless warrior ready to'expose himself m the front of 
ivory att e True to his name ‘Mahmud* he was acclaimed as 

°" e m 6 j 6 * 1 ,° f the * tmgs 1M the historians tell us, he was more 
capable and enlightened than his predecessors 

o, stsszr * — — 

Of J NOr , Ud ' d !“ marched Upon the at the frontiers 
of i nsrealm and succeeded in reg*m*g more than 50 towns 

1 Saladm, p 84 and Al-Kdmtl, Vol. XI, p | 2 4 

2 Saladm, p 103 1 
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from the infidels. He led a life better than most of the 
kings and sultans Peace and tranquillity reigned m his 
kingdom There is, m fact, a lot to be said in his praise 
He always considered himself as a suboidinate of the Caliph 
at Baghdad Before he died he abolished all oppressive 
and illegal imposts within his territories He was extremely 
simple in his habits and loved the pious and scholars.” 1 2 

Another historian, Ibn Khalhkan, who is known Tor his objec¬ 
tive assessment of the characters and events says 

“He was a just and pious king, always eagei to follow 
the observances prescribed by the Sharjah and a generous 
patron of scholais in whom he took great interest He was 
distinguished foi his keen desuc to take part m the Jehads 
he spent his income on the pious foundations and welfare of 
the poor, and had set up educational institutions in all the 
principal cities of Syria It is difficult to enumerate all of 
his qualities or the monuments by way of public works left 
by him 

Ibn al-Athlr, the reputed historian and author of the TtSrikh 
al-K&tml, writes 

“I have studied the careers of the rulers of the past but 
excepting the first four Caliphs and c Umar ibn c Abdul 
c AzIz there has been no prince so liberal and pious, law- 
abiding and just (as NUr ud-dln). t,g 

Ibn al-Athlr’s testimony carries a special weight because he 
was in his fourteenth year when Nth ud-dln died. He writes 
about the character and disposition of NGr ud-dln as follows 

“He met his personal expenses from the property he 
had acquired out of the proceeds of his own share in the 
booty taken in war He had set apart three shops situated 
in Hams which fetched an annual rent of 20 Dinars for 
meeting his household expenses Once, when his wife 


1 Al-Muntazam, Vol X, pp 246-249 
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complained to him that the income from the shops was 
insufficient; he dryly replied ‘I have nothing more to give 
you Whatever else you see, X hold m sacred trust for the 
Muslims and I am no more than their trustee. I would not 


like to be consigned to Hell for your sake by spending 
anything on ourselves out of the public funds. 9 

"He used to devote a greater part of his time after the 
nightfall in prayers. Belonging to the Hanafite school, he 
had studied jurisprudence and the Traditions but the 
narrow dogmatism was entirely foreign to his character 

"He was distinguished for his remarkable love for 
justice which could be seen, for example, m the fact that 
he had abolished all customs, dues and tithes throughout 
his vast kingdom comprising Egypt, Syria and Mosul He 
was always eager to observe, in exact details, the disciplines 
and injunctions of the Shax&ah Once he was summoned 
to appear before a court He sent the word to the Cadi 
that no preferential tieatment should be accorded to 


him when he appeared before the court as a defendant. 
Although he won the case against the plaintiff, he gave up 
his claim in favour of his opponent saying C I had already 
decided to do so, but I thought that perhaps my vanity 
wanted me to avoid attending the court of law I, thei e- 
fore, decided to appear before the court and now I give up 
what has now been decided in my favour * He had set up 
a special tribunal known as Dar-ul^Adl (House of Justice) 
where he along with a Cadi, personally heard the cases to 
check arbitrariness on the part of high officials, princes, etc. 

On the battle-field he earned the admiration of 

everyone by his personal bravery He always took two 

bows and quivers to the battle-field. Once somebody said 

to him* ‘For God’s sake, don’t expose to danger your 

mvn self as well as Mam.’ ’Who is Mahmfid’, retorted 

mr ud-dln, 'that you speak thus of him ’ Who defended 

the country and Islam before me ? Verily, there is no 
defender save Allah.* 
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“He held the scholars in high esteem and always stood 
up to receive them. He took keen interest in their affair* 
and patronised them with generous gifts but despite Jus 
humility and simplicity, he had such a commanding per* 
sonality that the people wete seized with fright m his pre¬ 
sence The fact is that it is not possible to relate all Jus 
qualities m the limited compass of this book ” 

Unflinching Faith s 

NUr ud-dln had set his heart on the expulsion of the Cru¬ 
saders from the holy land. He had also an unflinching faith in 
his mission and a firm conviction that he would ultimately succeed 
m his endeavour 

Nur ud-dln had to suffer a defeat at Hisn al-Akr ad m 558 a h , 
when he was taken unawai es by the Christians 2 Soon there¬ 
after he was making camp neat Hams, a few miles from the 
enemy encampment Some of his well-wishers counselled Nttr 
ud-dln that it was not advisable to remain so near the enemy 
after suffering a defeat. Nur ud-dln, however, bade them to 
keep quiet and said “I won’t care for the enemy if I had only a 
thousand horses with me. By God, I would not go under a roof 
till I have taken revenge from the enemy.” Even after the 
defeat Nor ud-dln continued with his generous grants to the 
learned, the pool and godly pci sons When it was suggested to 
him that the amount earmarked foi charitable purposes might be 
diverted for strengthening the foices at that critical juncture, 
Nur ud-dln replied angrily “But I hope the succour of God 
only on account of their benedictions and prayers The Holy 
Prophet has said that Allah causes sustenance and His help to come 
down on earth only for the sake of the poor and the oppressed 
How can I desist from helping those who fight for me when I am 
fast asleep And lo 1 they never rtuss their targets f yet, you want 
me to help those who fight only when they see me in their midst 


1 A l-Kcnnl, Vol XI, pp 163*164 
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on the battle-field, and they often succeed or fail in their endeav¬ 
ours. The poor have a right to derive benefit from the public 
revenues and so how can I ask them to forgo what is due to 
them ?” 3 

Nfir ud-dln made preparations to avenge his defeat he distri¬ 
buted large Sums to his followers, sent letters to all the chiefs and 
governors for sending fresh levies, and, at the same time, requested 
the pious and devoted to pray for his success His efforts created 
a new upsurge throughout his vast dominion to fight the Crusaders 
for the defence of Islam Nur ud-dln met the united armies of 
the Franks and the Greeks, and in one of the seveiest battles which 
took place under the walls of H5nm, he achieved a splendid victory 
over his foes which gave him control over H5nm and a few other 
fortresses 2 

The unflinching faith of Niir ud-dln can well be imagined by 
an incident reported by the historians While he was laying a seige to 
Bamas (Cssarea Philippi), his brother, Nusrat ud-dln lost an eye 
Nfir ud-dln, ori meeting his brothel, said “If you only knew the 
divine regard for losing youi eye, you would ardently desire to lose 
the other one too 


Salah ad-din Ayyabii 

Salah ud-dln was, in truth and reality, a standing miracle of 

the Prophet of Islam and a manifest sign of the truthfulness and 
authenticity of his message. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Al-KTml Vol XI, p 119 
Ibtd , Vol XI, pp 122-123 
Ibid , Vol XI, p 123 

Sahh ud-dln AyjObi was not a descendant of Aba AyyBb Ansar., the 
famous companion of the Brophei Salah ud-dln called himseir AyyBbi 
after the name oflus rather, Ayyab who was a Kurd belonging to eastern 
\tarba.jan It wens that bis grandfather had migrated to Baghdad noth 
his twasons AyynbNajnutddinandSlierkoh Asad ud-dln and thereafter 

settled In Taferau when, he died AvvUb and Shorfcoh entered into state 

“ ^ dCT N ‘ UJ i a,1, f ud - dlln Bahro *> ,he chief under Sultan Mas'nd 

Ayyab Najm..d-<Hn later got an emplojment under CKmad'Gdkfe, Zang. 
^ho made him the custodian of a castle in Batbek 
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Salah ud-dln was brought up like other Kurd youths of mode¬ 
rate means, 1 * studying th e coven tional sciences and the art of warfare 
Nobody could have predicted before Salah ud-dln captured Egypt 
and confronted the Crusaders, that this young man would one day 
emerge as the conqueror of Jerusalem and a great Defender of the 
Faith, and that he would achieve such an eminence as to be looked 
upon by posterity as a brilliant example for his ardent zeal and 
courage m fighting the infidels, or, for his sterling virtues which 
could rightly be envied even by the most pious and pure in heart 
Describing the youthful days of Salah ud-dln, Lane-Poole says 

“As the favoured governor’s son, he naturally enjoyed a 
privileged position, but, far from exhibiting-any symptoms of j 
future greatness, he was evidently a shining example of that 
tranquil virtue which shuns ‘the last infirmity of the noble 
minds’ ” a 

i 

God had, however, destined him to become the most renowned 
leader of his time, and when God wills a thing He provides the 
means therefor * Hi*$ master NOr ud-dln ordered him to proceed 
to Egypt Cadi Baha* ud-dln ibn Shaddad, a trusted councilor of 
Salah ud-dln, wntes that the latter had confessed it to him that he 
had gone to Egypt dragged against his will, like one driven to hts 
death It was the fulfilment of what the Qur 3 ffn says But it may 
happen that ye hate a thing which is good foryou t and it may happen that 
ye love a thing which u bad for you 3 

Transformation of his life : 

Sahab ud-dln was, however, completely a changed man after 
assuming power m Egypt Conviction dawned upon him that God 
had to take some wprk from him which would be thwarted by the 
pursuits of pleasure 

Ibn Shaddad is on record that “no sooner did he assume 
the over-lordship of Egypt, the world and its pleasures lost all 

1 Saladtn p 72 

2, Ibtd,r> 72 

3 AUNawl/dir-i-SultantQi p 31 (Italics Quotation from the Q ur » 

Al-Baqarak, 216) 
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significance m his eyes* With a heart-felt sense of gratitude for the 
Favour bestowed by God on him he gave up drinking, renounced 
the temptations of pleasure, and took to the life of sweat and toil 
which went on increasing with the passage of time Lane-Poole 
too has the same story to tell 
He says 

“On his side, Saladm began to order his life more 
rigorously Devout as he had always shewn himself, he 
became even more strict and austere He put aside the 
thought of pleasure and the love of ease, adopted a Spartan 
iule, and set it as an example to his troops. He devoted all * 
his energies henceforth to one great object—to found a 
Moslem empire strong enough to drive the infidels out of 
the land ‘When God gave me the land of Egypt, 9 said 
he, *1 was sure that He meant Palestine for me also * It 
may well be that natural selfish ambition quickened his zeal, 
but the result was the same. thenceforward his career was 
one long championship of Islam He had vowed himself to 
' the Holy War •* 

Zeal for Jehads 

The constant aim of his efforts was to fight in the way of God. 

Describing the zeal of Salah ud-dln for JehUd ^ writes Ibn Shaddad * 

“Fired with the zeal to wage war against the Crusaders, 

JekUd was the most favourite topic of his discussion, he was 

always seen making his dispositions for the strengthening of 

his forces, seeking out men and materials for the same 

purpose and paying attention to anyone who spoke about 

these matters to him He had gladly abandoned for its 

sake his hearth and home, family and children, and betaken 

to the hfe of the camp where a wind could uproot his tent. 

Anybody encouraging him m his ambitions could easily win 
his confidence y 

l. Al-Newadtr-i-Sullama, pp $2-33 

2 Saladm, p 99. 

3 Al'Nauadir-i-Sultama* jy 
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“One could make a solemn affirmation that after he 
started the war against the Crusadeis he never spent a single 
shell on anything save on the preparation for war and help¬ 
ing his men 9,1 
Ibn Shaddad continues 

“The Sultan appeared to be like a bereaved mother on 
the battle-field, who had been deprived of her only child by 
the cruel hands of Death He could be seen trotting on his 
horse from one end of the battle-field to another, exhorting 
the people to fight for the sake of Allah He would himself 

go round all the detachments, ‘with tears in his eyes, asking 
people to come forth for the aid of Islam 3,2 
The same wr ter describes how Salah ud-dln spent lus days 
during the siege of Acre. 

“Excepting a sweet-drink for which his physician insis¬ 
ted, the Sultan did not take anythmg for the whole day 3 
“The royal physician told me that the Sultan had taken 
only a few morsels of food from Friday to Sunday as he was 
unable to pay attention to anything save the happenings on 
the battle-field 514 

Battle of Hittan: 

After a senes of fights and forays a hotly-contested battle was 
fought m the neighbourhood of Tiberias beneath the hills of 
Hittln, 5 on Saturday, the 24th of Rabi ul-Akhir, 583 ah, which 
gave a death-blow to the power of the Crusaders The victory 
achieved by the Sultan has been described thus by Lane-Poole 

“The flower of chivalry was taken The king and his 
brother, Reginald of Chatzllon, Joscehn of Courtenay, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Al-NawddiT-i-Sultamai p 16 
Ibid , p 155 
Ibid, p 155 
Ibid ,p 90 

HittTn is the place named by tradition as the scene of Christ’s sermon on “ e 


mount 
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Humphrey of Toron, the Masters of the Temple and Hos¬ 
pital, and many other nobles were among the prisoners.. *. 
The rest of the chivalry of Palestine was under Moslem 
warders Of the rank and file, all who were alive were 
made prisoners A angle Saracen was seen dragging some 
thirty Christians he had himself taken, tied together with a 
tent-rope. The dead lay in heaps, like stones upon stones, 
among broken crosses, severed hands and feet, whilst muti¬ 
lated heads strewed the ground like a plentiful crop of 
melons 1 2 

“The field long bore the marks of the bloody fight 
where *30,000* Christians were said to have fallen. A year 
afterwards the heaps of bleaching bones could be seen from 
afar, and the hills and valleys were strewn with the relics of 
the homd orgies of wild beasts ** 

Religious Ardour of the Sultan: 

The fateful 1 fight at Hittln came to a close "with an incident 
which is symptomatic of Sultan Salah ud-dto’s fiery zeal for the 
religion This is how Lane-Poole describes it. 

“Saladin camped on the field of battle. When his tent 
was pitched, he ordered the prisoners to be brought before 
him. The King of Jerusalem and Reginald of ChatiUon he 
received in his tent; he seated the King near himself, and 
seeing his thirst, he gave him a cup of water iced in snow. 
Guy drank and passed the cup to the lord of Karak: but 
Saladin was visibly annoyed. *Tdl the king,* he said to 
the interpreter, e that it was he, not I, that gave that man 
drink * The. protection of ‘bread and salt* was not to 
baulk his vengeance. Then he rose and confronted Regi¬ 
nald, who was still standing: ‘Twice have I sworn to kill 
him; once when he sought to invade the holy cities, and 


1. Saladm, p 214 

2. Bii, p.215 
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again when he took the caravan by treachery. 1 2 3 Lo! I will 
avenge Mohammed upon thee 19 And he drew his sword 
and cut him down with his own hand, as he had sworn 
The guard finished it and dragged the body out of the tent; 
and God sped his soul to Hell. 

“The King, trembLng at the sight, believed his own 
turn was now coming, but Saladin reassured him: It is 
not the custom of kings to slay kings; but that man had 
transgressed all bounds, so what happened, happened 3,1J 

Ibn Shad dad’s version of Reginald of Ch a til Ion’s execution 
adds that Sal ah ud-dln offered him the choice of Islam and on 
his refusal cut off his head The Sultan said; “Lo! I avenge 
Muhammad, (peace and blessings of God be upon him) upon thee . 91 

Conquest of Jerusalem: 

The victory at Hittln was but the prelude to the much coveted 
conquest of Jerusalem by Salah ud-dta. The intense desire of 
Salah ud-dln for regaining the holy city has been starkly depicted 
by Ibn Shaddkd who says that “the Sultan was so keen for 
Jerusalem that the hills would have shrunk from bearing the 
burden he carried in his heart.” 1 

On Friday, the 27th of Rajab. 583 a. h , the day of the 
Prophet’s Ascension, 5 when he had led the congregational prayer of 


1 Ibn ShaddSd adds that when the caravan of pilgrims was treacherously 
waylaid by Reginald, some of Jus captives implored him to be meraftd 
Reginald, however, arrogantly turned down their reques* saying: “Ask 
your Prophet Muhammad to come to your rescue”. When Salah ud-din 
heard of it he vowed that he would slay Reginald with his own hands, if 
he got hold of him 

2 Salcdm, pp 214-215 

3 A l-Jfcwedm-SuUanuij p 64 

4. Ihd , p 213 

5, The miraculous event of the journey of Holy Prophet to Heaven has been 
alluded to in the Qur«in (XVII - 1) which runs as follows: "Glorified be 
He who carried Hu servant by night from the Inviolable Place of W orthq> 
(Ka c aba) to the Far Distant Place of Worship (the Temple of Jerusaten) 
the neighbourhood where ofWe have blessed, that We might show him 
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“If the taking of Jeiusalem were the only fact known 
about Saladm, it were enough to prove him the most 
chivalrous and great-hearted conqueror of his own, and 
perhaps of any, age 

The Third Crusade: 

The fall of Jerusalem and the terrible rout of the Ciusadeis 
at the battle of Hittln threw the whole of Christendom into a 
violent commotion Reinforcements From Europe poured forth 
into Palestine Almost all the principal sovereigns and eminent 
generals of the then Christendom, such as, Frederick Barbarossa, 
the Emperor of Germany, Richard Cosr de Lion, King of 
England, and Philip Augustus, King of France, Leopold of Austua, 
the Duke of Burgundy, the Count of Fiandei s sallied forth with 
their armies against the lonely Sultan and his few chiefs and 
relatives who had to defend the honour of Islam 

Negotiations of Peace: 

Both the parties which had been arrayed against each other 
iu a sanguinary combat for five years at last got tired of the fruit¬ 
less, harassing and decimating struggle. They came to an agree¬ 
ment at Ramla m 588 a h which recognised Salah ud-din as the 
sovereign of the whole of Palestine leaving the principality of Acre 
m the hands of the Christians Thus ended the Third Crusade 
and with « the task entrusted to Salah ud-din by God Lane- 

Poole describes the inglonous end of the Third Crusade in these 
words 

“The Holy Wai was over, the five >eais* contest 
ended Befoie the great victory at Hittln m Julv, 1187, 
not an inch or Palestine west of the Jordan was in the 
Moslems* hands After the Peace of Ramla m September, 
1192, the whole land was theirs, except a narrow strip of 
coast from Tyre to Jaffa Saladrn had no cause to be 
ashamed of the treaty. The Franks indeed retained most 


l &Mni,pp 233-234 
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of tv hat the Crusaders had won, but the result tv as con¬ 
temptible in relation to the cost At the Pope’s appeal, all 
Christendom had risen m arms The Emperor, the Kings 
of England, France, and Sicily, Leopold of Austria, the 
Duke of Burgundy, the Count of Handers, hundreds of 
famous barons and knights of all nations, had joined vitb 
(he King and Princes of Palestine and the indomitable 
brothers of the Temple and Hospital, in the effort to deliver 
the Holy Cit> and restore the vanished kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem The Emperor was dead the Kings had gone back, 
mam of their noblest followers lay buried in the Hoi) 
Land, but Jerusalem was still the city of Saladm, and its 
titular king reigned ov er a slender realm at Acre 

“All the strength of Christendom concentrated m the 
Third Crusade had not shaken Saladin’s power Hu 
soldiers may have murmured at their long months of hard 
and perilous service, )ear after year, but the> never revised 
to come to his summons and lay dow n their lives in his 
cause His vassals in the distant vallevs of the Tigris ma\ 
have groaned at his constant requirements, but the) 
brought their retainers lo>alI) to his colours, and at the 
last pitched battle, at Arsuf, it was the division of Mosil that 
most distinguished itself for valour Throughout these 
toilsome compaigns Saladm could alwa>s count on the 
support of the levies from Eg>pt and Mesopotamia, as well 
as from northern and central Syria; Kurds Turkmans, 
Arabs, and Egyptians, the) w ere all Moslems and his ser¬ 
vants when he called In spite of their differences of race, 
their national jealousies, and tribal pride, he had kept them 
together as one host—not without difficult) and twice or 
thrice' a critical waver But, the shrinking at Jaffa not¬ 
withstanding, they were still a united army under his 
orders m the autumn of 1192, as they had been when he 
first led them ‘on the Path of God* in 1187. Not a pro¬ 
vince had fallen away, not a chief or vassal had rebdle , 
though the calls upon their loyalty and endurance were 
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the earber prophets in Jerusalem, the Sultan entered the city 

Ibn Shaddad has given a graphic account of this memorable 
day Ke writes 

“It was the victory of victories A large crowd consist¬ 
ing of scholars and the nobles, traders and the lazty had 
gathered on this joyous occasion A number of people had 
come from the coastal lands on getting the news of the 
Sultan's victory, and so had come nearly all the notable 
theologians from Egypt and Syria to congratulate him on his 
victory Hardly any dignitary or any noteworthy personage 
of the empire was left behind The joyful shouts of ‘God 
is Gieat% and ‘There is no god but God* rent the skies 
After ninety years Friday prayer was again held in 
Jerusalem The Cross that glittered on the Dome of the 
Rock was pulled down An undescnbable event as it was, 
the blessings and the succour of God were to be witnessed 
every-where on the day 

A costly pulpit which had been designed under the orders of 
Nui ud-din Zangi twenty years ago was brought from Aleppo and 
erected m the Dome of the Rock 8 

Benevolence of Saiah ud-din 

The forbearance, humanity and magnanimity of Saiah ud-din 
on this occasion was in- striking contrast with the brutality of his 
Christian foes The Christian biographer of Saiah ud-dta, Lane- 
Poole, acknowledges that the Sultan’s kindness of heart had con- 
quered his desire for revenge He writes * 

Never did Saladm show himself greater than during 
this memorable surrender His guards, commanded by 


I 


I 

/ 


1 

2 


uur tokens 


. V opnet by the angel Gabrnl to the 

Tampfe ofjcnnaiam when, he offered the prayers, leading a congregation 

ilSinsr wh<> '* bn wm - t0 

uie Hmen to be presented before God Almighty 
AbulFidi^Vol III p 77 
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responsible emus, kept older m every street, and prevented 
violence and insult, insomuch that no ill-usage of the 
Christians was ever heard of Every exit was m his hands, 
and a trustee Loid was set over David’s gate to receive the 
tansoms as each citizen came forth 9,1 
Then, after describing how the people left in the holy city 
weic lansonicd and how al-Malik al- c Adil, the brother of the 
Sultan, the Patriarch and Balian of Ibelin, were each allowed to set 
free a thousand slaves given by Salali ud-dtn, Lane-Poole writes 

“Then said Saladm to his officers ‘My bi other has 
made his alms, hnd the Patriarch and Balian have made 
theirs, now I would fain make mine 9 And he ordered 
his Guaids to pioclaim throughout the streets of Jerusalem 
that all the old people who could not pay were free to go 
forth And they came forth fiom the postern of St Lazarus, 
and then going lasted from the using of the sun until 
night fell Such was the charity which Saladm did, of 
poor people without number 992 

“Thus did the Saiacens show metcy to the fallen city 
One recalls the savage conquest by the first Crusaders m 
1099, when Godfrey and Tancred rode through streets 
choked with the dead and dying, when defenceless Moslems 
wcie toitured, burnt, and shot down m cold blood on the 
towers and i oof of the Temple, when the blood of wanton 
massacre defiled the honour of Christendom and stained 
the scene where once the gospel of love and mercy had 
been preached ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy* was a forgotten beatitude when the Chris¬ 
tians made shambles of the Holy City Foitunate were the 
merciless, for they obtained mercy at the hands of the 
Moslem Sultan 

u Thc greatest attribute of heaven is Mercy, 

And */ ts the crown of justice, and the glory 
Where it may kill with right, to save with pity 


1 Saladtn, p 230 

2 Ibid , p 232 
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defray his burial expenses and it had to be met by obtaining a loan 
m his name, while the shroud was provided by his minister and 
amanuensis. Cadi Fadhil 

The Saintly Sultan 


In regard to the character and disposition of Saiah ud-dln, 
Ibn Shad dad has left the following record . 

“In faith and practice the Sultan was a devout 
Musalman, evei conforming to the tenets of the orthodox 
school of faith He was regular m the performance of 
religious observances Once he told me. T have not per- 
' formed a single congregational prayer alone foi the past 
several years * Even during his illness he would send for the 
7mSm and force himself to pei form the prayer behind him 
Assiduous in offering the prayers founded on the practice of 
the Prophet, he also performed the voluntary prayers during 
the night If he could not somehow offei these superero¬ 
gatory prayers during the night, he made up fox these before 
the dawn prayers as allowed by the Shafe c lte school I 
have seen him standing behind the ImUm during his last 
illness and except for the three days when he had fallen into 
a stupor, he never missed his piayers The pool-due 

could never become incumbent upon him since he never 
possessed, throughout his hfe, piopeity of such estate and 
effects as was necessary to make him liable to pay that tax 
Boundless m generosity, he gave away whatever he possessed 
to the poor and needy, and, at the time of his death, no 
more than forty-seven dirhams of silver and one of gold 

were found in his possession He left no other property or 
goods 


He always kept the fast dming the month of Ramadhan 

T^°, 0nUt ^ faS * ° n “ which he S ot noted down 
by Cadi Fadhil Before his last dim he scrupulously made 

up for this involuntary omission against the advice of his 
, and, true to his words, he gave up the ghost soon 
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after the repayment of that omission The Sultan 

ardently desired to accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecca but 
he could never get time to fulfil his desire During the year 
lie died he had an intense desire to set-out foi the pilgrimage 
but he could not somehow leave for it 

“He delighted m hearing the Qur 3 an recited to him 
and it was not unoften that he listened three or four chapters 
of the Holy Scripture from the battlement guards whom he 
sometimes visited during the night He listened the Qiirtn 
with all his heait and soul till tears tuckled down his cheeks 
He had also a fancy foi listening to the sacred Tiaditions 
He would ask everybody present to stt down and listen 
calmly while the Traditions wcic icad out to him If any 
reputed Traditiomsl visited the town, he would himself go 
to attend lus lecture, sometimes he would himself relate a 
Tradition, his eyes brimming with tears He would some¬ 
times pause on the field of battle, between approaching 
atmies, to listen the Tiaditions icad out to him He held 
the tenets of faith so i evci ently that it was on his command 
that a heretical mvstic, cs-Suhrawaidy 9 was got executed by 
his son al-Malik al-Zshn 

“The Sultan had an miflinc lung trust and confidence m 
the beneficence of Allah He used to turn with his heart 
and soul lowaids God in the moments of difficulty Once 
Sultan was picsent within Jerusalem which then lay almost 
helpless before the besieging Ci’isaders The Sultan had, 
however, lefused oui ivquest to leave the city It was a 
cold windy night bcfoic Fuday when I was alone with the 
Sultan, we spent the whole night in prayers and supplica¬ 
tion 1 1 equested the Sultan, late after mid-night to take a 
little iesi but he iephed ‘I think you want to sleep Go 
and take a nap * After a shoi t while w'hen I w ent to him 
for dawn pravers, which we more often performed together, 

I found him washing his hands T didn’t sleep at all, 
said he After the prayer w*as over, I said, C I have had an 
idea which may be of benefit to us. You should address 
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enough to try the firmest faith and tax the strength of 
giants The brief defection, quickly pardoned, of a young 
prince of his own blood m Mesopotamia only emphasises, 
by its isolation, Saladin’s compelling influence over his 
subjects When the trials and sufferings of th 3 five years’ 
war were over, he still reigned unchallenged from the 
mountains of Kurdistan to the Libyan desert, and far 
beyond these borders the king of Georgia, the Cathohcos of 
Armenia, the Sultan of Koma, the Emperor of Constanti¬ 
nople, were eager to call him friend and ally , 

“To such allies he owed nothing • they came not to aid 
but to congratulate The struggle was waged b) Saladm 
alone Except at the last, when his brother came promi¬ 
nently to the front, one cannot point to a single general or 
counsellor who can be said to have led, much less dominated, 
the Sultan A council of war undoubtedly guided his 
military decisions, and sometimes ovenuled his bettei 
judgement, as before Tyre and Acie, but in that council it is 
impossible to single out a special voice that weighed more 
than another in influencing his mind Brother, sons, 
nephews, old comrades, new vassals, shrewd Kady, cautious 
secretary, fanatical preacher, —all had their share in the 
general verdict, all helped their Mastci loyally according to 
their ability, but not a man of them ever forgot who was 
the Master In all that anxious, laborious, critical time, 

one mind, one will was supreme, the mind and the wall 
of Saladm #>l 


Death of Salah nd-din 

t . 27,h 0fSarar - 589 A H d « d Salah ud-din, 

£'/“f “i aUy ° f aftw «■*»■» wa y up to the summit 

of his ambition, m the fifty-seventh year of his age * Tims describes 


1 Saladm, pp 358-360 

2 Abiil Fida), Vol ni,p 90 
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Ibn Shaddad the last days of Sultan Salah ud-din* 

“It was m the night of the 27th of Safar, and the 
twelfth day since he fell ill, that the Sultan’s illness took a 
serious turn He had become too weak by then Sheikh 
Abu Ja c far, a pious and saintly person, was requested to stay 
within the castle during the night so that if the Sultan were 
to breathe his last, he might be available for recitation of 
the Qut*Sn at the last moment It appeared as if the time 
of Sultan’s eternal rest was drawing neat Sheikh Abfi 
Ja c far was sitting by his bed-side, reciting the Holy Qui°an 
while the Sultan lay unconscious foi the last three dajs, 
regaining his consciousness only for bnef intervals m- 
betueen When Sheikh Abtt Ja c far recited the verse He 
is Allah than Whom there is no other God, the Knower of Invisible 
and the Visible J the Sultan opened his eyes and smiled, his 
face lighted up and he said jovfully, ‘Verily, this is correct ’ 
No soonei had he uttered these words that his soul departed 
It was before dawn, on Wednesday, the 27th of Safar when 
the Sultan passed away The day of his death was for the 
Musalmans, a misfoitunc such as thev had never suffered 
since they were deprived of the first foui Caliphs The fort, 
the city and the entire woild appeared to be lamenting over 
his death Whenevci I was told caihei that sometimes 
people longed foi offering then own lives foi others, I 
thought it was just a figurative expression, but, I learnt, on 
the day the Sultan died, that it could really happen so I 
was one of those who would have then gladly parted with 
then lives if theie had been the slightest possibility of saving 
the life of the Sultan by our sacrifice *** 

Ibn Shaddad wiites that the Sultan left nothing except one 
dinar and forty-seven dirhams when he died, nothing else did he 
leave by ivay of houses, or goods, or villages, or gardens, or any per¬ 
sonal property 3 He had not left even as much that could suffice to 


1. Al-Hfuhr, 22 

2 lUJfmcrdir~i-Snltania pp 249-250 

3 Ibtd , p 6 and Saladtn, p 375 
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would have giv'en away the last shell 1 2 The Sultan once cyni¬ 
cally remarked that there were certain people for whom money 
and dust were alike “I know,” says Ibn Shaddad, “that he was 
indirectly refen ing to his own views in this legard 112 

The Sultan nevei allowed his visitor even if he was a pagan,' 
to leave him without a gilt or some mark of i ecpgmtion* 3 The 
ruler of Saida once paid a visit to the Sultan whom he welcomed 
with open arms The Sultan not only entei tamed him but also 
explained the tenets of Islam to him He legularly sent ice and 
fruits to Rirhard, his gieatest foe, during the illness of the 
laltei 4 

He was of so noble disposition «md kind of hean that he 
could not see anyone m disiiess without being moved Once an 
old Christian woman came to him seeking hei baby The ol^i 
woman, screaming and in flood of tears, told the Sultan that hei 
baby had been taken away fiom her lent by the dacoits She had 
been told, the woman said, that only he could li *Ip her to get her 
child bark Touched by hei lamentation the Sultan broke mto 
tears and asked his men to And out fiom the slave market wheie 
hei baby was Afici a shoit while hoi baby was bi ought back 
and the woman departed pi ay mg for the wolfaie of the Sultan 5 6 

Ibn Shadd^d relate* that the Sultan was veiy kind to the 
orphans Whenever he found such a child he enulisted him to 
someone oi lumself made arrangements foi his up-bringmg Simi¬ 
larly he was always guef-siiiken to see the aged and infirm whom 
he considered to be his special charge B 

Courage and Fortitude 

Dm mg the siege of Ac,e, teljs Ibn Shaddad, the Sultan had 
been ovc« taken by a painful illness which made it difficult foi him 


1 Al-Nairadtr-i-StiUaiiin p 13 

2 Ibid y pp 13-14 

3 tbtd , p 24 

4 Salad in, p 355 

5 Al»Na % t/idtr-{Sullcnin p 26 

6 p 2B and Saladw, p 372 
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yourself to God Almighty and beseech Him foi help * He 
asked, c What should I do for that * Today *t is Friday, 1 
said I, “You should take bath before leaving for the c Aqsa 
Mosque and also make some offerings secietly by way of 
charity When you reach the mosque, offer a special prayer 
of two rak c als between the Call and congregational piayers, 
at the place where the Piophet had offered prayers during 
the Ascension I have read m a Tradition that the suppli¬ 
cations made at that time are favoured with acceptance 
You should theieafter beseech God thus O my Lord, 
having lost all iesouices, I turn to Thee fot help I now 
submit to Thee, for. Thou alone can help Thy faith to 
attain success at this critical juncture I hope that God 
shall accept youi supplications * The Sultan did likewise 
I was by his side when I saw his head touching the ground 
m prostiation and tears trickling down his beard on the 
prayei carpet I did not hear what was he beseeching unto 
the Lord but I witnessed the signs of his prayei being 
answered before the day was ovei Dissensions overlook the 
enemy camp from where we got heaitening news for the 
next few days, till they broke their camp for Ramla by 
Monday morning. 1 * 1 

Character of Salah ud-din 

A devout Muslim as he was, the dominant notes of his 
character were an acute sense of justice, charitableness, tender¬ 
heartedness, patience and courageousness 

Ihn Shad dad wines that he held courts twice a week on each 
Monday and Tuesday, which were attended by the chiefs of, 
state, scholais, jurists and Gadis. Great and small, everyone 
fojind the door open He used to read all the petitions and 
himself sign the orders dictated by him He never allowed 
anyone to leave him without meeting his requirement. At the 
same time he also kept himself busy m the recollection oF God. 


1 Al-Kmriidir-i-Sidtama, Abridged from pp 5-10 
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If anybody had any complaint to make, he would listen to 
him patiently and give his judgment Once a man lodged a 
complaint against Taqi ud-dln, the Sultan's nephew, who was 
immediately summoned to the court for answering the charges 
On another occasion a man brought a suit against the Sultan 
himself who immediately made necessary investigations Although 
the claim of the person presenting the suit was not established, the 
Sultan gi anted him a robe of honoui and a handsome grant 
before allowing him to leave the court 

Kind and noble of heart, Salah ud-dln was full of gentleness, 
patience and tenderness, and could never tolerate any injustice 
He always overlooked the mistakes of his associates and servants; 
if anything unpleasant was heard by him, he never allowed his 
annoyance to be betrayed to the person concei ned Salah ud-dln 
once asked for watci which was somehow not proemed for him 
He reminded live times for it and then said “I am dying of 
thirst ” He drank the water which was brought thereafter without 
saying anything more 1 Another time when he wanted to take 
bath after a prolonged illness, he found the water too hot He 
asked for some cold water to be hi ought m The servant twice 
splashed the Sultan with cold water which caused him unplea¬ 
santness owing to his weakness but he simply said to the seivant, 
“Tell me, if you want to get nd of me J * The servant apologised 
and the Sultan instantly forgave him. Ibti Shaddad has narrated 
a number of other incidents exhibiting Salah ud-dln*s charity and 
goodness of heart 

So generous and open-handed was he that sometimes he gave 
away the provinces conquered by him After he had conquered 
Amad, one of his gcncials Qurrah Arslan expressed a desire for 
the city and the Sultan granted it to him 2 Sometimes he sold 
even his personal estates and effects for presenting a gift f o his 
visitor The treasurers of the Sultan always used to keep a 
secret balance for the emergencies, for, left to himself, the Sultan 


1 Al-J\ r awadtr-i-Sullanu 2 t p 21 

2 Ibid , p 13 
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m 372 ah A man who was found in possession of the 
Muwatla 1 of ImRm Malik was punished* 

“In 393 a h thirteen persons were punished for per¬ 
forming Salat vl-Zuka. Two vegetables, that is, water-cress 
and marsh-mellow were prohibited in 395 a. h. because 
Caliph Muawiyah and Ayeshah (the wife of the Prophet) 
were reported to have been fond of these. During the 
same year, cuises and imprecations (upon the first three 
Caliphs and the Ummayyads), were oidered to be displayed 
prominently on the walls of all mosques, shrines and other 
public buildings. Wine was made lawful m 411 a h. by 
the Fatimide Caliph al-Zshir 1* Ayzaz Din-Illsh. On the 
one hand, tumultuous scenes of extravagant luxury, debau¬ 
chery and drunkenness had become a common sight; on the 
other, famine and disease were working havoc among the 
lesser folk During this period of the cruelest suffering 
people used to gather round the Royal castle and cry 
‘Hunger, Hunger’. The callous indifference of the rulers, 
at last, gave nse to pillage and plunder. 

“In 424 a h when the heir-apparent to the Fatimide 
throne, who was then only four years of age, drove through 
the well-decorated bazars of the Capital, people prostrated 
themselves before him 

“It had become almost a rule among the Fatimides to 
raise the children of tender age to the throne of Caliphate 
Mustansir bTllah was of only seven years when he ascended 
the throne, Amir b* Ahkam-IUah of five years, one month 
and a few days, Alfayez b’Nasr-IilSh offive years and c Azid P 
Dln-lllah of ll years at the time of their being vested 
with the office of Caliphate.” 2 

Rise of Salah ud-dln to power in Egypt marks the beginning 
of an era when ShiaSte creed began to vanish with the restoration 


1 A collection of Traditions by ImSm MShk ibn Anas, the rounder of one of 
the four juristic schools of Sunnis 

2 Al-Maqrtzt, Abbreviated from pp 352-359 
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of the spiritual authonty of the orthodox Islam Schools were 
established in numerous places for the instruction of the masses 
Gradually all tiaces of heietical beliefs and practices which had 
been adopted by the people during the Fatimide rule of about 
three hundicd yeais were effaced fiom Egypt The annalist of 
Egypt, al-Maqrizi, wi ites 

“The Shi e ah, Isma c fhyah and Imamijah ciecds became 
so extinct that they have left no trace in the whole of 
Egypt ” J 

The Fatimide nilc m Eg>pt was indeed a scoutge foi Islam 
Duung the thiee hundicd yeais of its supicmacy it continued 
to play a ciucl joke with the tenets and doctrines, pcifoimances 
and piacticcs enjoined by the Scriptuie and Tiaditions The 
orthodox school was looked down upon and its followers were peisc¬ 
ented, while the dissenters, sceptics and non-ronfoimists preaching 
licentiousness and libertine conduct wcie elevated to the positions 
of powei and authonty Al-Maqdisl has summed up the achieve¬ 
ments of the Fatimide rule in these words» 

“It was an affliction that Islam had to cnduie duung 
the entu c peuod of the c Obaidite (Fatimide) rule It began 
in 299 a u and came to an end m 567 a h Shi c ahs came 
to have a dominant position under them, oppressive imposts 
and taxes wcie levied upon the people, the Shi c ahs, parti¬ 
cularly those belonging to the Ismailiyah sect, had a corrupt¬ 
ing influence on the beliefs and faith of the simple and 
impressionable people belonging to the hilly tracts of Syrian 
bolder as also of Nusayris and Daiuziz tribes The 
Hashashim (oi the hashish-eateis) were also one of the 
Isma € xlite sects The Isma c ihte [preachers were successful 
among the above-mentioned tribes of the boidei aieas owing 
to their ignorance and naivety, but they could not gam 
influence among other people It was during their reign 
that the Fianks captured many Muslim cities m Syria and 
northern Iiaq Their onslaught continued till the Atabeks 


2 Al-Maqrizi, p 359 
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grace or God, he came out victouous killing quite a large number 
and taking as many prisoners 1 Dui mg the siege of Acre more than 
seventy enemy ship-loads or fighting men and munitions of war 
landed during an afternoon Everyone present on the occasion 
was peiturbed except the Sultan In one of the most hotly-con¬ 
tested battles during this period, a fiezee charge by the enemy threw 
back the Muslim tioops into disoider The enemy rammaged the 
Muslim camp and even got into Salah ud-din’s tent, pulling down 
the Royal banner, but Salah ud-din stood firm along with a few 
of his comrades and was quickly able to muster his soldiery to back 
him, turning the defeat mto victory The enemy suffeied a heavy 
and muiderous defeat and withdrew leaving seven thousand of 
the dead on the battle-field 2 Ibn Shaddsd relates how ambitious 
Salah ud-din was Once the Sultan said to him, “I shall tell you 
what is my health desire When God shall have put mto my 
hands the whole of the Holy Land, I shall share my states with 
my childien, leave them my last instructions, and bidding them 
farewell, embark upon the sea to subdue the western isles and 
lands I shall never lay down my arms while theie lemams a 
single infidel upon earth, at least if I am not stopped by death” 3 

Salah ud-din—A Scholar 

Salah ud-din had a good giounding in the religious lore He 
was aware of not only all the Aiab tribes and then genealogy but 
even the pcdigicc of famous Aiab horses, which testifies to his 
wide knowledge of the history of Aiabs> He was always keen of 
gathering information from his courtiers and associates 4 It has 

been reported by certain historians that he had also committed the 
Hamasa* to memory 5 


1 p J5 

2 Ibid , pp 15-16 

3 Jhrf,p 17 

4 7M,p27 

J A collection of Arabic poeu> 
/tf’A'flttftrfir-i-Sirffama, p 27 
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Writing about the youthful days, of Salah ud-dln, Lanc-Poolo 

says 

“To judge by later ycats, his literary tastes tended to 

the theological, he loved poctiy indeed, but less than keen 

dialectic, and to hcai holy tiaditions traced and verified, 

canon law formulated, passages in the Koian explained, 

and sound oithodoxy vindicated, in spued him with a stiange 

delight 1,1 
» 

Collapse of Fatlmsdes 

Rise of Salah ud-udin signalled the fall of Fatimide* jx>wcr 
winch had established a separate Caliphate in Egypt It lasted for 
266 ycais from 299 a ji to 567 a h The Tdlimidcs had intro- 
duced stiange cults in the Islamic faith and piacticc changing its 
tenets and doctrines, rules of conduct and behaviour out of recog¬ 
nition A icputcd lustonan nl-Maqrirf has given a few examples 
of the orders promulgated by the Fatimides in lus book nl-Khulat 
wal Alhar He writes 

“In 362 a ii the law of inhci nance was amended If 
a person left behind him a daughter along w ith a son or a 
nephew, oi the uncle, the ddughtci excluded all others from 
succession Any violation of this law was treated as an 
evidence of enmity with ratima, the daughter df the Pro¬ 
phet Visibility of the new moon for the beginning of a 
new month no longer icmamed necessary as the Ramadhatt 
and c /rf were ordcicd to be obscivcd in accordance with 

the officially computed calcndai 

Tarawlh was banned throughout Egypt by a Roval edict 


1 Saladtn, pp 73-74 

2 The Fatimidcs claimed then d<scent from latima, the daughter of the 
Prophet but ihe histonans arc unanimous that thc> wore not descendants 
or the Prophet The progenitor of the sect was either a converted Jew or 
Mngian Cadi Abti Bakr Muhammad ibn il-Tayyab, Cadi c Abdul Jabter 
and al-Muqdfsl have discussed the question m greater detail and reached 
the conclusion that the Fntnnides were not in the lineage of the Prophet 
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came into power and a defender of Islam, as Salah ud-dln 
was, came forward to crush their power. He regained the 
Islamic territories and saved the bondsmen of God from the 
Fatimide scourge.” 1 

The revolutionary change brought about by Salah ud-dln in 
Egypt was a harbinger of great religious and moral revival and, 
therefore, it is only natural that the historians of that period have 
expressed satisfaction over it Al-Maqdlsi had himself witnessed 
the traces of a revolution that had transformed Egypt only 29 years 
before his birth The collapse of Fatimide rule finds expression m 
these words of al-Maqdlsi: 

“Their kingdom collapsed and with it ended the age* 
of degradation for Islam ” 9 

Another scholar of repute, Hafiz ibn Qayyim, has given an 
impressive account of the rise of the Batimtes and their downfall 
at the hands of Nfir ud-dln Zangi and Salah ud-dln in his book 
al-Sawaptq al-Mursalah. He says: 

“The teachings of the Batimtes died a natural death m 
the East but it began gradually to gam ground in the West 
until it became a force, deeply entrenched, to be reckoned 
with They assumed the charge of a few cities in North 
Africa, from where they advanced to Egypt and succeed¬ 
ed in taking possession of that country They founded 
al-Kalura (modem Cairo) Their missionaries continued to 
enlist adherents and diffuse their esoteric cult It is they 
who produced the Tracis of the Brethren qf Purity . Ibn Slna 
(Avicenna) wrote the Isharat and the Shift? and certain 
other tracts under their influence, for he has himself 
acknowledged that his father was one of the missionaries of 
the Fatimide Caliph Hakim bullish During the reign of 
the Fatimides the path of the Frophet became an impious 
blasphemy, the collections of the Traditions were proscribed 
and only a few remained who read these books or secretly 


I- Al-Maqdisi, Vol I,p 201. 
2 Ibid , Vol Ip. 200. 
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acted on these precepts A dominant note of their teachings 
was that reason should be given precedence over revelation 
and the guidance of the apostles of God 

“Gradually a greater part of the territories in North 
.Africa, Egypt, Syria and Hijaz submitted to the Fatimide 
rule. Iraq also remained under their sway for about a year. 
Sunnis were treated like Ztmmls under their rule; the Jem 
and the Christians at least enjoyed the security of life and 
property unknown to the Sunnis Innumerable religious 
scholars were executed or expired m their dungeons 

“At last God Almighty came to the rescue of the 
Muslims who were saved from the clutches of the Fatimides 
fay NGr ud-dln and Salah ud-dln Islam appeared to be at 
the verge of extinction m these countries but the revolution 
brought about by Salah ud-dl n granted a new lease of life 
to it Muslims were indeed ovegoyed at this miraculous 
revivification of Islam at a time when people had begun to 
ask one another *Who can now dare to defend the faith of 
God?’ It was at such a moment that Allah enabled Hu 
bondsmen to get back Jerusalem from the Crusaders whom 
the defenders of Islam fought with indomitable courage and 
chivalry.” 1 2 

The chr onicles of the time show that the news of the fall of 
the Fatimide kingdom was generally received with a sense of relief 
and pleasure by the entire Islamic world and by the Muslims of 
Syria, in particular.® 

Thus Salah ud-din stemmed the tide of the Crusaders which 
saved the world of Islam from the bondage and exploitation of 
western nations for centuries to come. On the other hand, he 
plugged a great source of evil by overthrowing the Fatimide 
Caliphate whicn was spreading the contamination of Batmitc an 
IsmaSlite cults to other Muslim lands from its centre in Egypt 
The esoteric doctrines preached by these sects during the last two 


1 Ibn Qayyim, Vol II, pp. 233-234 

2 Al-Maqdlsi, Vol I pp 198-199 
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or three centuries were responsible for the then prevailing intellec¬ 
tual waywardness and the degeneration of the faith and morals. 
The world of Islam cannot, indeed, forget either of these two 
achievements of Salah ud-dln nor can any Muslim, living in any 
part of the world, ever fail to acknowledge his bebt of grati- 
tute to Sultan Salah ud-din Ayyubi 



CHAPTER XI 


SHEIKH UL-ISLAM IZZ UD-DIN 
IBN ABDUL SALAM 


r Fhe heroic endear ours of Sslah ud-din who set himself to 
work in the most eames* fashion with the rc-introduction of ortho¬ 
dox doctrines of Islam in place of the ShiaSte creed, the chain of 
educational institutions started for the purpose all over his wide 
realm and, above all, the personal example set by him and some of the 
Muslim rulers in following the religious precepts and code of moral 
conduct redirected the energies of the people towards learning and 
teaching of the religious sciences. As a result thereof, we find several 
erudite scholars during the seventh century, who had devoted 
themselves, body and sou], to the dissemination of Is lamic teachings 
among their compatriots. The most outstanding personage among 
these savants was Sheikh ul-lslam c Izz ud-din ibn c Abdul Sal am 
(d. 660 a. h ). Reputed for profound learning, pxetj and courage, 
he never compromised with the corrupting influences of his time 
and the degenerate ways of the then rulers 

Erudition of € Izz ad-du ■ 

c Izz ud-din ibn Abdul Sal5m was* bom in Damascus in 578 
A h. He had the -honour of being a student of several eminent 
scholars of those days such as Fakhr ud-din ibn c Asa3or, Saif ud-dm 
Amedi and Hafiz Abu Mohammad al-Qasim According to 
certain annalists, he started education quite late but he soon 
acquired such a proficiency in the then sciences that his contem¬ 
poraries have paid glowing tributes to his deep learning and 
brilliance of mind, Ibn Daqiq al- c Id calls him Sultan uU c Olana 
(long of scholars) in some of his works When c Izz ud-dm 
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migrated to Egypt in 639 a. h., Hafiz c Abdul c Azim al-Munziri, the 
writer of al-Targhib wat-Tarhib, suspended givmg legal-opinions 
When he was asked the reason for it, he said: “It does not behove 
any jurist to give legal-opinion where c Izz ud-din happens to be 
present.” Another scholar Sheikh Jamal ud-din ibn al-Hajib was 
of the opinion that in Ftqah (jurisprudence) c Izz ud-din excelled 
even al-Ghazali, 1 

Al-Zahabi writes m his book entitled al- c Ebar 

“In his knowledge of Ftqah, devotion to religion and 
awe of God he had attained that degree of perfection which 
makes one capable of Ijhhad i e of mteipretmg the revealed 
law of God and of deducing new laws from it * 2 
c Izz ud-din occupied the chair of professor for a *airly long 
period in the Madarsa £&wtyah Ghazcthyah of Damascus along with 
holding the offices of Khaitb and Lnam m the principal mosque of 
the city called the Ummayyad Mosque. Sheikh Shahab ud-din 
Aba Shama relates that c Izz ud-din vehemently opposed the 
innovations and later-day accretions like Salat al-Raghnyeb 5 and the 
special prayers of mid-Sh c ab3n* which had become so popular in 
his time that several scholars of note thought it prudent to keep 
silence about these 

Ai-Malik al-Kamil 5 insisted on c Izz ud-dm for accepting the 
office of Cadi in Damascus which he accepted reluctantly after 
imposing a number of conditions During the same period 


1. Tabqat al-ShaJe'-tjah Vo! V f p 83 

2 Al-Suyuti, Vol I, p 141 

3 Salat al.Rttgbo>eb was a special prayer of 12 Rabat! performed in the night of 
the 27th Rajah, The people had somehow come to regard it as a highly 
meritorious prayer It came in vogue m 448 A H as described by 
C I» ud-din, mit Itahaf vs-Sa l ddah, (Vol III, pp 423-424) 

4 In the night or 15th ShSbSn a prayer of 100 Rak'ats was performed m a 
manner specially prescribed for it Ibn Subk. and Imam Nawavi, have 

5 Son of Al-Malik al-Add who held Egypt after the death of his father m 
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al-Malik al-KSmil appointed him as his envoy to the court of the 
then c Abbasid Caliph 

Righteousness of c £zz ad-din: 

Among the religious scholars of Syria, c Izz ud-din was held 
in such a high esteem that he was received by the then King 
with the most honourable marks of distinction On his own part, 
however, c Izz ud-din never visited the king unless he was request¬ 
ed to do so Being dignified, straight-forward and self-respecting * 
he did not like to curry favour with the king; instead, he insisted 
always upon the king to follow the course beneficial for Islam and 
the Muslims 

During his illness Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf who held the 
principality of Aleppo after the demise of his father, al-Mahk 
al- c Adil, sent for c Izz ud-din Earlier the Sultan had had some 
misunderstandings 1 with the Sheikh on account of certain views 
held by the fatter but the same were removed as a result of their 
meeting The Sultan lequested the Sheikh to forgive him for his 
mistake and also to let him have a word of advise “So far as the 
request for pardon is concerned,” replied c Izz ud-din, f T forgive 
everyone with whom I happen to be displeased, for, I never allow 
the sun to go down upon my animus against anybody Instead 
of seeking my recompense from the human beings, I desire it from 
God alone as the Lord has said' But whosoeverpardoncth and amendelh , 
his wage ts the affair of Allah 1 “As for mv benedictions for you”. 


1 During the sixth and seventh centimes a controversy had arisen between 
the Hanbalues and Ash*antes m regard to the attributes of God The 
former favoured a literal interpretation of the Scripture while the latter 
held the attributes of God to be distinct from his essence, yet in a way as 
to forbid any comparison being made between God and His creatures 
This difference later became a hotly-contested issue between lh * 

* groups who came to regard it as a criterion of the true faith u In, 

was a Ash*ante while al-Malik al-Asbaraf had a predisposition towards 
Hanbahte school which had caused a misunderstanding between the ti 0 
Tabqal Gl^Shnfitiyflhf Vol V, pp 85-95 
Ash~Shura 40 
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added c Izz ud-dln, “I very often pray to God for the well-being of 
the Sultan, for this also means the welfare of Islam and the 
Muslims God may grant the Sultan insight and understanding 
of the matters which may he helpful to him in the life to come. 
Now, coming to the advice, it is my bounden duty to enjoin the 
right course since the Sultan has asked for it. I know that the 
Sultan is reputed for his valour and the brilliant victories he hasr 
won, but Tartars are making inroads into Islamic territories. They 
have been emboldened by the fact that the Sultan has pitched his 
aims against al-Mahk al-Kamil and thus he would not have time 
to face the enemies of God and the persecutors of Muslims. 
Al-Malik al-K&mil is, however, the elder brother of the Sultan 
and, therefore, I would request the Sultan to give up the 1 idea of 
fighting against his own brother, instead I would advise him to 
turn his forces against the enemies of Islam. The Sultan should 
make up his mind, in these critical days of his illness, to fight for 
the sake of God alone and for restoring the supremacy of His faith. 
We hope to overcome the infidels with the help of the Sultan, if God 
restores him his health This would verily be a great achievement 
but if God has willed otherwise, the Sultan would undoubtedly be 
recompensed for his intention to come to the rescue of Islam 1 *. 

Al-Malik al-Ashraf thanked c Izz ud-dtn for his sincere advice 
and immediately issued orders redirecting his forces to face the 
Tarters instead of al-Malik al-Kamil. As soon as the orders of 

the Sultan were communicated to the commander of his army 
he retreated to Kasirah 


On al-MaUc al-Ashraf’s further request to counsel him some- 

Tf mC ?‘i 2Z 1 Ud ' dln SMd * ,,The Sultan 18 bedridden but Ins 
chiefs and officials are having rounds of pleasure, they are revel¬ 
ling in wine and wickedness while Mudims are being burdened 

r s r: axes * d titi r The m ° st ”***• p^-tanon 

dLlid T T” 40 " that tluS ““P 001 ° f irruption ,s 

j 0 u n s “ c !“ r de rr e to ** peopie m ***** £ not 

?'Z *i 0D * he ; dwe ° f ‘ Iz * but profusely thanked him 
y g * May ^ glVe V° u a goodly reward for performing 
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duty enjoined by the religion, on behalf of all the Muslims whose 
well-wisher you undoubtedly are Sire, allow me to be your 
companion m the Paradise." The Sultan also presented one 
thousand Egyptian gold mohurs to c Izz ud-drn but he refused to 
accept them saying, “I met you only for the sake of God and I do 
not want any worldly temptation to be made an additional reason 
for it ” 

Courage of c Izz ud-dln s 

Al-Malik al-Ashraf was succeeded by Saleh Ism& c ll who 
sought help of the Christians against the impending danger of 
invasion from Egypt In lieu of the aid promised by the Chris¬ 
tians the cities of Saida, Thakif and few other forts were ceded to 
them The friendly relations thus established by Saleh IsmS c ll , 
encouraged the Christians to purchase arms and ammunition from 
the Muslim traders m Damascus c lzz ud-dln deprecated these 
deals as the arms purchased by the Christians were likely to be 
used against the Muslims and, therefore,, when the arms dealers 
asked for his legal-opinion in the matter, he advised that all such 
bargains were prohibited by the Shortfall This was not all, 
c Izz ud-drn gave up benedictions for the King in the Friday sermons 
and started invoking the wrath of God on the enemies of Islam. 1 
The matter was brought to the notice of the King who ordered to 
imprison him After some time he was transferred to Jerusalem 
from his Damascus gaol 

In the meantime Saleh Isma € ll along with his allies, al-Malik 
al-MansQr, the King of Hams and a few Christian monarchs 
converged at Jerusalem with the intention of invading Egypt 
Although Saleh IsmR c ll had imprisoned c Izz ud-dln, he was feeling 
guilty in his heart of heart and wanted to set him free provided 
€ Izz ud-dln was prepared to give him an excuse for the same He, 
therefore, gave his handkerchief to one of his trusted councillors with 
the instruction that he should present it to c Izz ud-dln and tell him 
k courteously that if he so desired, his previous position would be 


1. Tabfat el-Shaftf-yah, Vol V, p. 80 
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restored The councillor was also dnecled to present c Izz ud-dln 
before the King in case he agreed to the suggestion with the high¬ 
est respect, otherwise to imprison him in a tent beside that of the 
King. The Councillor did what he had been commissioned , paid 
his compliments and related the admiration of the King for the 
Sheikh, and then said, “Everything will be set right and your 
previous position will be restored in no time, if you just kiss the 
hands of the king and show courtesy to him.” History can peihaps 
offer few such striking examples of fearless expression, for, 
c lzz ud-dm replied, “What a fool you are 1 * You expect me to kiss 
the hands of the King while I would not like my own hands to be 
kissed by lnm My friend, you are living in a world other than 
that of mine Praise be to Allah that I am not a prey to the tempta¬ 
tions which have captured your soul.” 1 The Councillor then 
told him that m that case he had orders to impiison him again 
The Sheikh was accordingly placed under confinement in a tent 
beside the king’s, who heard him daily reciting the Qur’an The 
King one day told his Christian ally that the person whom he 
heard leciting the Qur’an at the moment was the chief pontiff of 
Muslims but he had been divested of his post and honours and kept 
under confinement because of his opposition to the cession of cities 
and forts to the Christians The Christian monarch, however, 
replied that if he weie to have such a man as his bishop, he would 
have felt honoured to sit at his feet s 

Shortly thereafter Saleh Isma c ll was defeated and killed m an 
encounter with the Egyptian forces, and c Izz ud-din was honour¬ 
ably taken to Egypt. 

. While on his way to Egypt c Izz ud-dln passed through the 
principality of Kark When its Governor requested c Izz ud-dln 
to settle m Kark, he replied, “This small city of yours is not befit¬ 
ting my learning ” 3 


1 Tabqal al-Shafe-iyah, Vol V,p 101 

2, Ibid , Vol V, p 101 

3 Ibtd »Vol V, p 81 
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c Izz ud-dln in Egypt 

c Izz ud-din was received by the then Sultan of Egypt, 
al-Mahk al-S2leh Najm ud-dln Ayyfib, with great reverence and 
honour. He was appointed Khatib of the Mosque of c Amr ibn 
al- c As as well as the grand Cadi of Egypt He w«±s also entrusted 
with the task of looking after the rehabilitation of deserted mosques 
and the professorship of Shafe c l jurisprudence in Madarsa Sahhiya 
founded by the Kmg. 

Fearlessness of c Las ud-din: 

A man by the name of Fakhr ud-dln c UthmSn who was an 
intend ant of the palace had come to wield a great influence over 
the King This man got a drum-house constructed over the roof 
of a mosque. When c Izz ud-dln came to know of it, he ordered 
the structure of the drum-house to be pulled down 1 He declared 
Fakhr ud-dln ‘Uthman as an unreliable witness for the purposes 
of tendering evidence in a court of law and ako resigned from the 
post of Chief Justice as a mark of protest against the blasphemous 
action of Fakhr ud-dln c Uihman c Izz ud-dln continued to 
enjoy the esteem of the kmg who, however, did not consider it 
, prudent to appoint c Izz ud-din as grand Cadi for the second time 
Notwithstanding this decision of the King, juristic-opinions ten¬ 
dered by G lzz ud-dln were acted upon with the same respect as 
before During this period al-Malik al-SSleh Najm ud-dln AyyQb 
sent an embassy to the court of the Caliph m Baghdad When 
the Egyptian envoy was presented before the Caliph he enquired 
of the envoy if the Sultan of Egypt had himself commissioned 
him to convey the message On being told that he had been 
charged to convey the message by Fakhr ud-din c UthmSn on 
behalf of the Sultan, the Caliph replied that since Fakhr ud-dln 
c Uthman had been declared an unreliable witness by c Izz ud-dln, 
no credence could be placed on a message conveyed through him 
The envoy had to return to Egypt to obtain the orders of the 
Sultan afresh 


^ Tabqat al-Shaft^tj/ah, Vol V v p 81 
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There is yet another incident which bespeaks of c Izz ud-dln’s 
fearlessness The Sultan who was holding a durbar on the occa¬ 
sion of c Id was seated on the throne m a large reception hall, with 
the princes and chiefs of the State ranged on his right, and the 
courtiers and dignitaries on the left In front of the Sultan stood 
all the people entitled to enter and salute the sovereign, when a 
voice was suddenly heard addressing the Sultan by his first name. 
“Ayyub, what would be your reply before God when He would 
ask vou whether the kingdom of Egypt was given to you so that 
people should openly indulge in drinking-bouts and you should 
enjoy public receptions “Is it,” blurted out the Sultan who 
was taken aback, “is it a fact '‘Yes/’ came the reply from 
c Izz ud-dln, “Wine is being freely sold and consumed m the city 
while people indulge m other vices too” Surprised as the Sultan 
was, he replied, “But *t is not my fault, Sire, for it has been hap¬ 
pening from the time my father held the reigns of this kingdom”. 
“Then, you are one of those,” admonished c Izz ud-dln, “who say 
that we found our fathers acting on this wise ” The Sultan imme¬ 
diately gave orders to stop the sale of wme in his realm. 

While returning from the court one of the pupils of c Izz ud-din 
asked him why he had raised the question on that occasion. 
c Izz ud-dln replied, “When I saw the Sultan surrounded by that 
pomp and show I thought that he might give himself airs and 
become a slave to his baser-self I, therefore, thought it necessary 
to admonish him publicly.” “But were you not seized with 
fright,” demanded the disciple further. “Oh no,” replied 
*Izz ud-dln, “I was so much seized by the awe and glory of God 
mighty that the Sultan appeared to me as meek as a cat ” 1 2 

c Izz ud-dln in the Battlefield 

These were the days when die dissensions among the Muslim 
monarchs had again created a situation favourable to the Crusa¬ 
ders who unsheathed their words to take an offensive against 

1 Ash-Shu* ara 74 

2 Tabqdt d-Shaffiijdt, Vol V,p 82 
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Mansurah m Egypt. c Izz ud-din accompanied the forces sent to 
retrieve the city from the Christians. A chronicler of the time, 
Xbn al-Subkj, writes that c hz ud-din* s prayer for the success of 
Muslim forces was readily answered by God. The reinforcements 
of the Crusaders could not reach them as their ships were taken 
by R’gale, which submerged quite a few of them 1 

The Mongols had also started raiding and plundering Muslim 
territories by then Once there was an imminent danger of 
Mongol invasion of Egypt but the Sultan and his commanders 
were so disheartened that they could not muster courage to face the 
Mongol hordes € Izz ud-din encouraged the Sultan to fight the 
Mongols. He even assured the Sultan of his success against the 
Mongols. At last the Sultan agreed to his suggestion but as he 
was facing paucity of funds he sought the advice of c Izz ud-din 
about raising the necessary finances through loans from the 
businessmen c Irz ud-din, however, advised “First bring the 
ornaments your women-folk and those of your dignitaries and 
nobles have in their possession. These are all prohibited by the 
Sharjah and should be used for meeting the expenses of this expe¬ 
dition. And, if you still need the money, then you can raise ft 
through loans ” Surprising though it may seem, the king and his 
nobles brought out without a demur all the jewellery and valuables 
they possessed as the Sheikh had directed The riches so brought 
forth was enough to meet the expenses ol raising an adequate 
force to face the Mongols who were defeated by the Egyptian army 
as predicted by c Izz ud-din. 

An still more surprising incident of the Sheikh’s life described 
by the historians relates to his insistence upon auctioning those dig¬ 
nitaries of the Sultan’s court whom he held to be the property of 
the State exchequer,' since they happened to be slaves who had not 
been emancipated in. accordance with the provisions of the Shan ah 
These chiefs of the State were recruited as royal levies from the 
Turkish memluks or slaves but had risen to the positions of authority 
and wielded great influence on the government of Egypt. One o 


1. Tebqat at’Skaft^ijah, Vol V, p 84 
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them even held the post of a immstei to the Sultan c Izz ud-dln 
pronounced the juristic-opinion that these chiefs were still slaves 
in accordance with the rules of the Shan^ah, and should be treated 
as such until they were formally emancipated. The population of 
Egypt immediately ceased cooperating with such chiefs and digni¬ 
taries who were placed in such an invidious position that they had 
to call upon the Sheikh and to enquire what he proposed to do 
with them. c Izz ud-din, however, told them plainly that he would 
sell them in a public auction on behalf of the State treasury and 
thereafter they would be emancipated as provided by the Shan c ah . 
They appealed to the Sultan who also tried, as the annalists have 
recorded, to placate c Izz ud-din but he remained adamant. 
During the discussion on the subject the Sultan told c Izz ud-dln 
that he should not concern himself with the affairs of the State and 
also said something, as it has been reported, which was taken ill 
by c Izz ud-dln. * The Sheikh returned to his house and anno unc ed 
his decision to leave Egypt immediately The news spread like a 
wild fire in Cairo, and an overwhelming majority of its popula¬ 
tion decided to follow c Izz ud-din and migiate with him The 
matter was brought to the notice of the Sultan who was also told 
that if c Izz ud-dln went away from Egypt, his kingdom would also 
come to an end Extremely worried by the fastly deteriorating 
situation, the Sultan himself went to bring e Izz ud-dln back to the 
city, who had by then left it with a large section of its inhabitants 
The Sultan had at length to give 1 n to c Izz ud-din who was allowed 
to auction the chiefs The mcmluk minister, however, still tried to 
dissuade the Sheikh but, failing m his efforts, decided to slay 
c Izz ud-din. He went with his entourage, sword m hand, to the 
house of c Izz ud-din, and knocked at the door The son of 
c Izz ud-dln, who came out to answer the call, went in and told 
his father what he had seen but the Sheikh calmly said, “My son, 
your father is not lucky enough to be slain in the way of God " 
c Izz ud-dln came out without the slightest uace of fear on his face 
As soon as the minister saw <Izz ud-din, he was overtaken by a 
flutter and the sword fell from his hand With tears in his eyes 
he again humbly repeated the question, “My lord, what do you 
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want to do with us.'* <C I will auction you”, was the Sheikh’s reply. 
“And where will you spend the sale proceeds,” the minister 
demanded again The Sheikh replied crisply, “On the welfare of 
Muslims”. The minister asked again, “Who will collect the sale 
price”. c Izz ud-dln replied, “Myself”. The minister at last agreed 
to be sold by the Sheikh who auctioned him along with other 
memluks As a mark of respect to the position held by these 
dignitaries, the Sheikh fixed a higher price for each and asked 
them to deposit the sale-price The money thus collected by 
c Izz ud-dln was spent on welfare projects while the chiefs were 
granted their watrant of emancipation The historian Ibn 
al-Subki writes: “Such an mcident was never heard of earlier about 
anyone.” 1 This is perhaps the only example of its kind recorded 
by history about the deference and veneration ever accorded to 
any scholar. 

c lzz ud-din and die Kings of Egypt: 

Ugypt witnessed quite a few political upheavals during 
c lzz ud-dln’s stay m that country. When he arrived m Egypt, a 
monarch of Salah ud-dln’s dynasty, al-Malik al-Ssleh Najm ud-dln 
Ayyfib was ruling over the country. He was succeeded by his son 
al-Malik al-Mu'azzam Turan Shah after whom the Turkish Chiefs 
seized the reigns of government. They too held c Izz ud-dln m a 
high esteem while the celebrated Turk Sultan al-Malik al-ZShir 
Baibers was especially devoted to the Sheikh. It was on the 
advice of c Izz ud-dln that Baibers invited Abul Qasim Ahmad, 
the unde of the last Caliph Must c asim b'lllsh who had escaped 
the massacre by Mongols, to Cairo in 659 a.h , and acknowledged 
him as Caliph under the title al-Mustansir b’lllsh The first 
to take the oath of allegiance was c Izz ud-dln, next came the 
Sultan Baibers followed by the Chief Cadi Taj ud-dln, the 
principal Sheikhs and nobles * 


1. Tabqot al-Shaffityah Vol V, pp 84-85 
1. Al-SuyUti, VoU II, p 49 
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Moral Rectitude: 

c Izz ud-dln was as much celebrated for his generosity, kind¬ 
ness and humanity as for his profound knowledge and piety. The 
Chief Cadi Badr ud-dln ibn Jama c ah relates that when c Izz ud-dln 
was still in Damascus, a slump m prices once overtook the 
market As the prices of groves had suffered a steep fall, the wife 
of c Izz ud-din gave him an ornament to purchase a grove so that 
they might spend the summer in it. c Izz ud-din sold the ornament 
and gave over the'sale proceeds m charity. Later, when his wife 
asked if he had purchased the grove, c Izz ud-dln replied, “Yes, 
but in the Paradise. I saw many poor people in great distress and 
so I spent the money on them ” His wife thanked God for the 
good act of c Izz ud-dln 1 

Cadi Badr ud-din has also written that c Izz ud-din gave as 
freely when he was poor as when he happened to be rich. If he 
had nothing to give to a beggar, he would part with a portion of 
his turban 

*Izz ud-dln was equally courageous and truthful against his 
own self as against the kings and nobles Ibn al-Subki and 
al-Suyuti write that once during his stay in Egypt c Izz ud-din made 
a certain mistake in the juristic-opinion given by him As soon as 
he came to know of his mistake, he got an announcement made 
that the people should not act on that opinion since it was 
wrong. 8 

Ibn al-Subki relates that c Izz ud-dln had also been favoured 
with the inner enlightenment His fearlessness, disregard for 
worldly power, fame and riches and, above all, the unflinching 
faith and trust m God showed that he had attained the sublime- 
ness of spirit As Ibn al-Subki records, c Izz ud-dln was a disciple 
of the famous spiritual mentor. Sheikh Shahab ud-din Suharwardy 
who had authorised him to guide others in the mystic path 8 
*Izz ud-dm had also had the opportunity of meeting and 


1 . 

2 
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remaining in the company of another reputed mystic, Sheikh Abul 
Hasan Sazh 1 2 


Righteousness * 


c Izz ud-dln preached and acted on the Qpr*Smc dictum 
commanding to enjoin the right and forbid the wrong, no matter 
what dangers and hardships one might have to face for it. 

In one of his letters addressed to the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf 


he wrote 

"What we claim is that we are partisans, friends and 
helpers or rather the troopers of Allah, and no one can lay 
a claim to be a combatant unless he is willing to expose 
himself to danger.”* 

In c Izz ud-din’s view the knowledge and eloquence of a 
scholar constituted his two weapons which should be fully utilized 
in the fight for righteousness In his another letter to the Sultan 
he wrote 

“God has enjoined upon us to strive and fight for His 
leligion Just as you have your swords and lances for your 
arms, we have our knowledge and parlance, and as it does 
not befit you to sheathe your sword, similarly we cannot 
hold our tongue against the innovators and dissenters, 


apostates and sinners ”* 

c Jzz ud-dln considered it imperative for the scholars to be 
ever willing to face dangers in the discharge of their sacred 
obligation and enjoin the right course, cost what may Thus, he 
vehemently disagreed with those religious scholars who did not 
consider it lawful to expose themselves to avoidable dangers 


His commentary on the Qur^amc verse “ - and be not cast 

by your own bands to rmn iH amply bears out his point of view m this 


regard; 

“To risk one’s life £br the honour and dominance of 


1 Al-SuySti, Vol I,p 142 

2 Tabgat al-Shaf^iyah, Vol V, p. 95. 

3. Ibid , Vol Y, p 90 
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the Faith is permitted by the Sharjah , it is rather enjoined 
on all able-bodied peisons to wage war m the way of God 
and fight the infidels So it is lawful to expose oneself to 
danger, under the provisions of the Shari c ah 9 foi enjoining 
the right and forbidding the wrong However, if anyone 
feels that he might lose his life in the venture, the command 
loses its obligatory character for him but it nevertheless 
remains a commendable act Thus, they are definitely 
wrong who think that it is not lawful to usk one’s life foi 
the purpose In short, if anybody gives prefeience to his 
Self over God, He will give preference to others over him, 
if anybody seeks the pleasure of God at the cost of offending 
others, God will not only bless him but also make others to 
be pleased with him And if anybody, on the other hand, 
wants to giatify others by displeasing God, He will be 
displeased with him and also cause others to be disappointed 
with him ” 

*‘An Arab poet has lightly expiessed the same idea in 
this verse 

C T wont* care howsoevei troublesome my life may be, if 
I were only to gam your love, may thou be pleased with 
me even if this annoys the whole world 
c Izz ud-din lived up to his ideal and never hesitated to sacri¬ 
fice his heauli 01 home, life oi honour for what he believed to 
be the coriect and righteous path enjoined by the Shan c ah 

Writings of c Izz ud-din i 

He was an erudite scholar, bioad-mmded jurist and a success¬ 
ful teachei In penmanship too, he was equally celebiated, his 
two most well-known woiks being al-Qawa\d aUKnbra and KUab 
Majftz al-Qiir*an Ibn ai-fiubla wuics about these books 

“These books of c Izz ud-din mark him as an outstand¬ 
ing scholar of piofound knowledge in lehgious sciences 1,1 


1 TabqZi flUS/iaJet i) nh, Vol V p 91 

2 Ibid , Vol V,p 103 
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c Izz ud-dln later summarised both the above mentioned boob 
Ibn al-Subki has also praised his two other books entitled Shaja- 
ratul-Ma t arif and Ad-Dalnycl ul-MuPaltkak bit Malaykah waUIr* 
In addition to these writings one more book of c Izz ud-dln by the 
name of MaqUstd m-SaltU was widely read during his own life¬ 
time Thousands of its copies were made out by the people 1 2 
c Izz ud-dln also left a voluminous collection of the junstic-optmons 
pronounced by him which is legarded as a valuable collection of 
legal precepts nccoidmg to the Shafe c ite school of jurisprudence 

c Izz ud-dln was perhaps the next scholai after al-Ghazah 
m Islam who set foith to define and delineate the objectives of 
the ichgious observances and the benefits accruing from thepei- 
formanccs enjoined by the Shan c ah In the introduction to his 
famous tiealisc Hujjat Allah tl-B&hgha, Shah Wall Ullah Muhad- 
ditfi of Delhi, the gicatcst authority on the subject, has acknow¬ 
ledged his debt to the three earlier masters viz al-Ghazah, Abu 
Sulaiman Khattabi and G Izz ud-dln 3 

Death, of c Izz ud-dtn 

c Izz ud-dln died tn the eighty-third yeai of his age on the 
9rh of Janiadi al-Awwal, 660 a h AI-Malik al-Zahn Baibers, 
the then king of Egypt, accompanied the funeral of the Sheikh 
along with the digmtaucs and chiefs The King was \eiy much 
aggrieved that the Sheikh’s death was destined to occui during his 
reign 

Witnessing the mammoth funcial procession passing by the 
side of the io>al Castle the King said to one of his councillors 
“My kingdom would have been now'herc if this man had decided 
to oppose me He had veuly w'on the hearts of the people ” 3 


1 Tabqat al-Shtififiijah, Vol V, p 98 

2 Hujjot, Vol I,p 6 

3 Tabqalttl Shaft* ijnhj Vol V, p 84 


CHAPTER XII 


TARTARS -THE SCOURGE OF GOD 


The Causes of Tartar Invasion 


Islam was confronted with another danger in the seventh 
century, unparalled in the annals of the world, which was about to 
wipe it out of existence This was the invasion of the wild and 
savage hoides of the Tartars who issued forth from the Mongolian 
steppes and over-powered almost the whole of the Islamic world 
with a lightning speed. 

The immediate cause of the Mongol invasion can be attribu¬ 
ted to a grevious mistake of c Ala ud-dln Muhammad, the Shah of 
Khwarism 1 A body of traders who had arrived from Mongolia 
was put to death, and when Chengiz Khan deputed an embassy 
te enquire into the reasons for it, Muhammad replied by killing 
the envoy too Un receiving the news of this outrage upon 
international couitesy, the Mongol Khakan Chengiz Khan un- 
Iqosened the whirlwind of savagery upon the world of Islam 

However, if one were to look into the moral behaviour and 
attitudes of ancient nations, particularly those relating to the Bam 
Israel as well as their destruction and massacre, demolition and 
sacrilege of Jerusalem, and the reasons therefor described in the 
Qur’an,® one can clearly see with the' insight provided by the 
Scriptuie into the natuie of histoncal process, that the reason for 
converting the Islamic woild into a vast charnel-house was not a 


1 

2 
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solitary act of cruelty on the part of a reckless and haughty 
sovereign As the Qur 3 Sn tells us, it was certainly not due to the 
mistake of a single individual that the storm of death and destruc¬ 
tion burst forth on the entire world of Islam If we were to cast 
a glance over the religious, moral, social and political conditions of 
the Muslim peoples in those days, there would be no difficulty in 
finding out the reason for this calamity Such a survey would 
amply bear out that the carnage did not take place all of a sudden. 
It had deeper and far-reaching reasons than those narrated 
hitherto by the historians We shall have to look for these reasons 
into the political situation and the social condition of Muslim 
society over a century or more prior to the Mongol invasion. 

After the death of Salah ud-dln in 589 a h , the vast empire 
carved out by him split up into several independent principalities 
and kingdoms headed by his sons or other successors Like many 
other founders of the Empires his successors did not possess the 
talent of their progenitor, and, what was more, they continued 
to fight each other for a fairly long time 'Some of these even did 
not hesitate to seek the assistance of the Crusaders against their 
own brethren, an instance of which has already been cited m the 
previous section The whole oi Islamic world was, m fact, in a 
state of chaos , nowhere was to be found peace and tranquillity, 
a moral and social disintegration was at work which was clearly 
visible in the rapidly deteixoratmg political situation The 
Crusaders were again making inroads into the Muslim territories 
and had recaptured the lands emancipated from their clutches by 
Salah ud-dln All those factors had already contributed to the 
repeated famines and epidemics. A fertile country like Egypt was 
so devastated by the fratricidal warfare between al-Malik aI- c Adil 
and his nephew al-Malik al-Afzal that when the floods mNile failed 
m 597 A H., the country was overtaken by such a severe famine 1 
that the people had to take resort to cannibalism Death stalked 
over the land killing the people m such large numbers that the 
•dead had to be buried without shrouds The annalist AbtS Shama 
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relates that Sultan al-Malik al- c Adil provided shrouds for two hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand dead bodies in a single month People 
began to take the dogs’ and human flesh without any feeling of 
revulsion, innumerable children were eaten away Ibn Kathlr 
writes that a stage came when the children and youth of tender age 
were all eaten up and people began to kill one another to satisfy 
their hunger 1 These were gnm reminders of God calling people 
to a sincere penitence foi their sms and mending their ways The 
ravages of famine and pestilence were followed by a severe and 
widespread earthquake which hit the region covering S>ua, Asia 
Minor and Iraq The devastation and destruction wrought b\ the 
earthquake can be judged from the fact that in the town of Nabulus 2 
and its surrounding district 20,000 people were crushed under 
the fallen houses Another historian writes m MtPat al-Zaman that 
eleven hundred thousand people died as a result of this earthquake ’ 
On the one hand, these natural calamities were visiting the 
Islamic world with unwelcome regularity, and, on the other, frat¬ 
ricidal feuds and forays were continuing unabated In 601 a h the 
two chiefs belonging to the same familv, Qatgdah Husaini of 
Mecca and Salim Husaini of Madina were locked up m a hotly 
contested battle 4 In603A.H the deadly feuds between the Ghoi ids 
of Afghanistan and the ruler of Khwansm flaied up which 
encouraged the Muslims to waste their energy and power by 
shedding each others’ blood 3 This was the state of affairs on the 
one side, while the Christendom had inflamed another Crusade, 6 
on die other, barely two years after the death of Salah ud-dln, and 
landed its forces on the Syrian coast in 604 a h The rulers of 
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al-Jazirah 1 were secret!\ m league Midi the Tranks- In 607 
while Damietta in Eg\pt, a city of considerable military impar¬ 
lance, had fallen to the Crusaders in 616 \ m *u l 3 

In the metropolis of Islam, Baghdad, the magnificence and 
splendour of the Cal.ph's court 3 copied from the etiquettes and 
ceremonials obsened b\ the Iranian and Byzantine Emperors had 
touched the summit of extras agancc- It is difficult to imagine the 
wealth amassed b\ such person?! sen-ants of the Caliphs as cages, 
cupbearcn, zntendants of wardrobe who normal!} entered die 
service mereh as s!a\es The annual income from the propem 
acquired by c AIa ud-dln nl-Tabrasl al-Zahri a slave purchased b* 
the Caliph ai-Zahir is reported to have been as much as three 
hundred thousand Dinars The house built In him in Baghdad 
was conspicuous for its sire and beamy- Similar was the case with 
other Mate official*—Mujahzd ud-dln Aibek. al-Salah * Abdul 
Gham to name only a few- The former had an arnual income 
of fi\ c lakh Dinar r while the latter although an illiterate man 
h\ed like a prince Annalist* have left staggering accounts oftheT 
la\ish expenditure on the marnagcsof their sous and daughter 
On the other hand the teachers of the celebrated Madarsa 
al-Mustansaryah weie doled out such paltry sum* which bore no 
comparison to the wages paid to the meanest of the state officials 
The most erudite scholar* and professors did not get more than 
tuehc Dinars a month while the servant of al-SharSibi* a grandee 
of the c Abbasid regime, could spend four thousand Dinars on a 
marriage and pay another three thousand as the price of a bird 
brought for him from Mosul. 4 

The ro>al processions of the Caliphs on the occasion of c # 
and to mark the anni\ersary of their succession to throne were 
seized as an opportunity for ostentatious display of royal pomp and 


1 Northern part of the territory Tailing between the me*s °f EwpVate* 
and Tigns 

2 Ibn Kathlr, Vol XIII, pp. 58-59 

3 JbJ, Vol XIII, p 79 

4 For details see Al-Hazcs&iib cl-jaraS-eb and d-Asjcd H-Mcsb O’ 
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pageantiy The whole of Baghdad came out to witness these pio- 
cessions m a mood, free and easy, amusing and entei taming itself 
and oblivious of even obligatory congiegational piayers In 640 A it 
the royal procession taken out on the occasion of c Id terminated 
aftei the night-fall with the 1 esult that most of the people witness¬ 
ing the procession performed the c Id prayers just before midnight 1 
Again m 644 a h a large number of people missed the pi Ayers on 
the occasion of Q Id al~Ad*ha and perfoimed the same at the time 
of sunset 

The usual mode of making obeisance ro the Caliph was to 
bow almost to the ground, or touch the ground with one’s nose, 
but nobody even felt in it anything opposed to the teachings of the 
Shan^ah or degiadmg to his independent and manly character 
Confiscation of private property had become a common affair, 
illegal gratification by officials was widely prevalent, immodesty 
and grossness of conduct was on the increase, the Batnntes, 
charlatans and swindlers were basking in sunshine, everyone 
seemed to be after wealth, love of music had grown almost into a 
craae, in short, the common pm suits of the people and the social 
and moial disintegration of the society threw a lurid light on the 
state of chaos then prevailing m the Muslim world * 

This was the time when the Mongols were devastating * 
Turk is tan and Iian and weie casting a covetous giant o oyer 
Baghdad *'The year 626 a ii began,” writes Ibn Kathti, "with the 
indecisive yet sangumaiy battles Ibelween the monarch* of the 
house of Ayyubids ” Such a slate of chaos pievmled in Baghdad, 
the cenu e of Caliphate, that fiom 640 ah to 643 a n no arrange¬ 
ments could be made by the Caliph for sending out Hqjj parties 
noi was, the covering foi K c aba sent by the Caliph For 21 
days the walls of the holy sin me remained without a cover, which 
was taken as an ill-omen by the people 

Ahmad Abul c Abbas succeeded his rath*.. Caliph al-Mustadhi, 
in 575 a h unde! the title of AI-Nami Ii* Dln-Illah He had had 


1 

a 


Al-Asjnd tl-Mdibuf]' Events, 6 tO A H 

Art« le Air oUShmtbi fn-BaglM by Ndji Ma tf arOf 

Baghdad, Mulrtrrain 118G A H 


in riie Journal 
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an oppoi tunny to 1 ule lot forty-six yeai* His l eign was the longest 
one evei enjoyed by any c Ahbasid Caliph yet, perhaps, n was also 
(he dm host of all the i cgimcs of the house of c Abbasids Historians 
have severely criticised his regime for tyianny and mal-adnums- 
liation Wntes Ibn al-Athir 

“He was a tyiant who ill-treated the populace Iraq 
was a devastated land during his icgime, its population mig¬ 
rated to neighboring countries, and their possessions were 
confiscated by the Caliph Ha gave contradictory orders 
rescinded the orders given by him a day oaihei . Being 
too much mtei ested in sports and pastime, he had pi escribed 
a special umfoini which could be pul on only by those pet- 
nutted to take pail in gymnastics and athletic sports His 
01 deis so severely cut tailed the sports that these activities 
piactically came to an end »n Iraq His liiteiest in the 
cntei tain meats had gi own almost into a ci dice Iranians 
accuse lam of inviting the Mongols to attack the Muslim 
teniloues 1 and hatching a conspiracy Jor the same 
AI-N5sir li’Dm-IllSh died in 622 a ir and Mustansir 
b'lllffh (623-640) ascended the tin one 3 He was a just, mild, 
benevolent and pious mlei, recalling the light-guided Caliphs*, 
(nit unloitunately he did nor get enough time to lefonn the 
ad minis nation He was succeeded by his son Must c as»n b’lllah 

m 640 a h He too was a pious and just soveieign who never 
touched wine nor indulged in immodest acts He had commuted 
the Qiu’an to memoty and observed fast on the Mondays and 
Thuisdays in addition lo those dining the months n! Ramadhan 
and Rajah He is leported to be punctual in the perfoimance o 
piayeis but, accoiding to Ibn al-Alhlt, lie was too mdd an 
miseily and aho lacked foiesight 


1 

2 

3 

4 


In on lor to vft nln n the kingdom of Khwa>i<in 

Ai-kdm,l V„1 XII, p IB1 

Al-Zaliir, sum*di.ii Al-N*<»» m«2A II bnl ■>« 

ill,one only nfte. aywrm62J A H after ihe of 
Ibn Knllil*. Vol XIII. P 159 
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In 642 ah, a man by the name of Muwayyid ud-dfn 
Muhammad Ibn c Alqami J was appointed as Prime Mmistei by the 
Caliph Must c asim Disorders and disUn bances were a somce of 
constant trouble in Baghdad specially when the Sunnis and Shi c ahs 
quarrelled m G55 ah It is reported that m these riots the Shi c ah 
quarters including those of the relatives of Ibn c Alqami were plun¬ 
dered which led him to seek revenge from the Sunnis* 1 2 3 Although 
the danger of the Mongol invasion was hovering ovei Baghdad, a 
great reduction was made m the armed forces on the advice of Ibn 
c Alqami The number of cavahv was reduced to mere 10,000, their 
allowances and piomottons weie withheld , the disbanded soldiers 
were directed to take to trade and husbandry with the result that 
many of them were later on seen begging alms in the bazaars and 
in front of the mosques Islam was reduced to the slate of imbe¬ 
cility which led many poets to compose elegies to lament the help¬ 
lessness of the Muslim peoples * 

Al-Musi c asim was personally a man of unimpeachable cha¬ 
racter He aho wanted to reform administration and bung peace 
and prosperity in his icalm but unfortunately he lacked the 
courage, zeal and ability of the founders of empires which alone 
could have saved the situation by infusing a breath of new life in 
the then tottering society and the administration It has happened 
more than once that the last monarch of any ruling dynasty was 
just and wise, virtuous and humane buL the degeneration of social 
and political ordei had reached the point in his time where its only 
natuial outcome was final decay and crumbling down of that 
dynasty This was the case with Must c asim too whom Providence 
had chosen for the badge of infamy, although he was better than 

most of his predecessors and had also a desire to set right the fastly 
deteriorating situation 

It is undoubtedly true that a group of people, pure m spirit 
aud righteous m conduct, were there teaching and preaching m 

1 !*» r 6 W “ MmVayy,d nd ‘ dta Abn Tallh Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 

e AIi Muhammad r AlQarm 

2 Ibn Kadilr, Vol XIII, p 196 

3 Ibid , Vol xm, p 201. 
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the mosques and seminaries of Baghdad but the affluent and those 
in authority had become so corrupt that an annalist of that age, 

Abul Hasan Khazraji had to describe the conditions prevailing in 
his time in these words: 

"The desire to acquire estates and effects has become a 
craze with these people who never think of the community’s 
welfare. They are so engrossed in feathering their own 
nests that it can never be deemed as a rightful course The 
officials of the government are all tyrants who arc obsessed 
with the idea of amassing as much wealth as posable *.. 
This is the most dangerous state of affairs for the govern 
ment can co-exist with apostasy but never with tyranny.” 1 

In the eastern part of the Islamic world, the kingdom of 
Khwarism, raised towards the end of the fifth century of the 
Muslim era on the ruins of Saljukid Empire, held sway over almost 
the entire Islamic territories excluding the principalities of 
Saljukid Sultans over parts of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Hejaz and 
Asia Minor and that of the Ghorids in Afghanistan. Sultan 
c Ala u d-d in Muhammad ELhwansm Shah (596-617] was one of the 
most powerful Muslim monarch# or perhaps the greatest sovereign 
of his day. Harold Lamb writes in his famous book Genghtz Khan . 

"In the centre of Islam, Mohammed Shah ofKharesm 
had enthroned himself as war lord His domain extended 
from India to Baghdad, and from the sea of Aral to the 
Persian Gulf Except for the Seijuk Turks, victors over the 
crusaders, and the rising Meznluk dynasty in Egypt, his 
authority was supreme. He was the emperor, and the 
Kalif- who quarrelled with him but might not deny him— 
was restricted to the spiritual authority of a pope.” 2 

Muslim historians have not mentioned any noticeable per¬ 
sonal laxity in the character or moral behaviour of Khwarism 
Shah On the other hand, they speak of him as a brave and 


1 Article Asr al-Shardbi bt-Baghdad by Naji Ma*arflf in the journal at-Agfa* 

of Baghdad, Mubamm, 1386 A H 1 

2 Harold Lamb, p 120 ' 1 ’ 
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chivalrous ruler, just and pious, but there is no denying the fact 
that he spent his prowess and capabilities in subjugating the 
Muslim Kingdoms around his dominions. In the north-west of 
his territory he forced the Saljukids to letreat to the farthest end 
while he restrained the westward ambitions of the Ghorids by 
subjugating Khorasan, Mazandran, 1 Kirman, Ghazni and Trans- 
oxiana These unending wars of Khwansm Shah had, never¬ 
theless, worn out his tioops who had to strain every nerve in 
achieving the conquests they had had so far Apart ftom the war- 
phobia normally created by the continuous wai fare over a long 
period of time, the conquest of the most fertile and industrially 
developed areas had brought to the capital of Khwansm Shah all 
that toil and laboui could produce, along with the attendant vices 
of opulance and luxury It is difficult to find any detailed account 
of these social ills in the annals of the time which aie mostly 
concerned with the descriptions of kings and emperors Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the u causes and sermons, monographs and 
discourses of the saints and pieacheis, which would have thiown 
a lurid light on the subject were all desti oyed by the Mongolian 
avalanche Theie is hardly any leason for attributing the follow¬ 
ing statement of Harold Lamb to his religious prejudice 01 exag¬ 
geration 

**It was a martial world, appreciative of song, with 
an car not unmusical A world beset by inward throes, 
slave-ridden, wealth gathering, and moie than a little 
addicted to vice and intrigue It left the management of 
its affans to extortioners and us women to the custody of 
eunuchs, and its conscience to the keeping of Allah ” 2 
The Sultans of Khwansm made the same fatal mistake which 
was committed by the Moors in Spain—an unpardonable blunder 
under the Divine Law' of Retribution governing the historical 
process They set about, body and soul, to extend and strengthen 


1 Mazandran was a province to the south of Caspian Sea bounded on the 
wen b> Gilsn, amt on the Mmth by th C province of AttarShad 

2 Harold Lamb p 117 
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Lamb whose accounts agree with those left by Muslim historians. 1 

He says 

"But the Mongol’s experiment with trade came to an 
abrupt end A caravan of several hundred merchants from 
Karakorum was seized by one, Inaljuk, 2 governor of Otrar, 
a frontier citadel belonging to the Shah. Inajjuk reported 
to his master that spies were among the merchants—which 
may very well have been the case 

"Mohammed Shah, without considering the matter 
overmuch, sent to his governor an order to slay the mer¬ 
chants, and all of them, accordingly, were put to death. 
This, m due time, was reported to Genghiz Khan who dis¬ 
patched envoys at once to the Shah to protest And 
Mohammed saw fit to slay the chief of the envoys and bum 
off the beards of the others. 

“When the survivors of his embassy returned to Gen¬ 
ghiz Khan, the master of the Gobi went apait to a mountain 
to meditate upon the matter. The slaying of a Mongol 
envoy could not go unpunished, tradition requited revenge 
for the wrong inflicted. 

“ There cannot be two suns m the heavens,” the Khan 
said, “or two Kha Khans upon the earth.” 3 

The Tartaric Invasion: 

Thus the storm burst in 616 a h Bukhara was first razed to 
the giound, and its inhabitants put to the sword. Samarkand was 
reduced to ashes and its entire population passed undei the sword 
Other important and populous cities like Ray, 4 Hamadan, 5 Zarvjan, 6 


1 

Z 

3 

4 

5 

6 


IbHKsuhlr Voi XIII, pp 200-204 and al-Kamil, Vol XII, p 149 

Raj-The ancient town ofRagha, to the souths of Tehran and to .he 
south of spur projecting from Elburz mto the plain 

Ifemadan ho, in the fertile plain at the foot of Mt Elmend m Per™ 
Zanjan—A town in the northern Persia 
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Qazwm, 1 Marv, 2 3 Nishapur 8 met the same fate The forces of 
Khwarxsm Shah, the most powerful Muslim sovereign of his day, 
were simply swept away by the tempest of the Mongol arms, 
Khwarism Shah was himself hunted from place to place by the 
Tartars with ruthless pertinacity Muhammad Khwarism Shah 
ultimately took refuge in an unknown island m the Caspian Sea, 
where he died broken-hearted, alone and abandoned 

Khwarism Shah had already dismembered the independent 
Islamic Kingdoms of Iran and Turkistan and, therefore, none had 
remained m the east to check the onslaught of the Mongols after 
his defeat The Muslims were so seized with the terror of the 
Mongols that often a lonel) Tartar attacked a hundred of them 
but none had the heart to defend himself—-everyone of them was 
killed by the Tartar without being opposed by a single Muslim 
Once a Mongol woman, dressed as a man, plundered a house and 
killed all its inmates excepting a captive It was only after this 
that the captive somehow came to know* that the marauder was a 
woman, and then he could muster his courage to kill her It often 
happened that a Mongol caught hold of a Muslim and asked him 
to wait till he brought a sabre to slaughter him, and this poor man 
did not have the courage to run away in the absence of the 
Mongol 4 * 

“The scourge of God” was the greatest of calamities before 
which almost the entire world of Islam was sw ept away as by a 
torrent, it left the Muslims astounded and terror-stricken The 
Mongols came to be regarded so invincible that an Arabic pro\erb 


1 Qazwm—A town in Persia sn the province of Irak-Ajami, 100 miles to the 

south of Tehran, at tne foot of Mt Elburz 

2 Marv—The principal town and centre of culture in the rich oasis which 

occupies the lower course of river Murghfib m Persia 

3 Nishapur—The most important of the four great cities of Khurasan, it was 

one of the greatest a ties of middle ages 

4 For details see Ibn aMthir, Al-Kamil, Vol XII and Datraful Mtfianfld- 

Busiam, Vol VI 
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gained currency which meant that if anybody tells you that the 
Tartars have suffered a defeat, don’t believe him Death and 
destruction was a foregone conclusion for all the lands through 
which the Tartar hordes passed , palaces, mosques and mausoleums 
were all levelled to the ground and tiampled into dust Histonans 
are normally prone to be objective in their assessment of the past 
events but even such a cool and temperate histoiian as Ibn al-Aihir 
could not help shedding his teais over the havoc and ruin caused 
by the savage ardour of the Mongols for rapine and slaughter 
Speaking of these events m a liai rowing strain Ibn al-Athli says 

“These events aie so frightful and heart-rending that 
for several yeais I was in a fix whethei I should nan ate 
these happenings or not I have, howevei, penned these 
facts most leluctantly In tiuth and realm, it is not easy to 
recount the tale of fcainage and atrocities peipetiated on the 
Muslims, nor can one beai with equanimity the abasement 
to which they were subjected I only wish that my mother 
•had not given me birth * Oh, would that I had died before 
I had to relate this tale of w oe * Some of my friends had 
insisted that I should record these events but I was still 
irresolute Later, it dawned on me that it was of no profit 
to forego the task The invasion of the Tartars was one of 
the greatest of calamities and the most teinble of visitations 
of which there is no parallel m the annals of the ’world. 
This calamity fell on all nations, but on the Muslims moie 
than all If one were to claim that the world, since Goa 
created it io the piesent times, was nevei so afflicted, one 
would speak truthfully, for, history lecoids no other event 
which approaches it, and perhaps the woild may not see its 
hke again except the calamity of Gog and Magog till the 
dawn of the Doomsday The Taitazs put to the swoid all 
men, women and children, cut open the bellies of the pieir- 
nant women and tiampled the babies to death Venly, unto 

God do wo belong and unto Him shall we return There is no 
poweu no might but from Allah , Ihe Most High, the deal 

“Tins was au affliction which o\eiwhelmed the entire 
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world, like a severe torrent it suddenly swept over all the 
lands ” l 

The author of MirsUd ul- c Ab3d, who belonged to Hamdan and 
was bom at Ray, and was thus an eye-witness to the Mongol inva¬ 
sion, has left the following han owing account 

“The year 617 a h shall ever remain conspicuous in 
the annals of the world, for the hordes of heathen Tartars 
gamed ascendancy over the Muslims in that year The way 
they ravaged the countries, killed the people and plundered 
and burnt the cities has a parallel neither m the days of 
Ignorance nor thereafter . It is enough to mention 
that m Ray, where I was born and lived, in Turkistan and 
in the lands extending from Rum to Syria more than seven 
hundred thousand persons were either put to sword or made 
captives. The calamity befalling Islam and its adherents 
is beyond description and the holocaust is rather too well- 
known to require anv detailed enumeration God forbid, 
none of the monarchs and sovereigns of Islam felt the urge 
to defend the honour of Islam, nor were they alive to their 
duty of coming to the rescue of their subjects although they 
were like a shepherd unto their own people, and that they 
would have to render an account in regard to their safety 
on the Day of Judgement It was their duty to have strained 
every nerve to strengthen Islam and defend the faith as 
God has ordered . Go forth t hgkl-armed and heavy-armed , and 
strive with your wealth and your lives in the way of Allah 2 They 
should have sacrificed everything they had-—their lives, 
riches, dominions—for the honour of Islam This would 
have given heart to others and fired a frenzy of enthusiasm 
among the Muslims, which would have contained and 
turned back the onslaught of the heathens 

“But now nothing remains except to seek the refuge of 
God Whatever of Islam is still visible is exposed to the 


1 'Al-Kamtlt Vol. XII, pp 147-148 
2* At-Teubak 4! 
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danger of being completely effaced leaving no trace of it 
whatsoever M| 

Not the Muslims alone, but the entire civilized woild trem¬ 
bled beioie the savage Tartar hordes Their atrocities had caused 
a flutter even m those fat off corneis of the then woild wheie 
Tartars could have liardly been expected to carry their arms 

Edward Gibbon \uites in 1ns History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire 

“The Latin woild was darkened by this cloud of savage 
hostility, a Russian fugitive carried the alarm to Sweden, 
and the remote nations of the Baltic and the ocean ti ena¬ 
bled at the appioach of the Tartais, 2 whom their Teai 
andignoiance weie inclined to sepaiate from the human 
species 

The maddening fienzv lor death and destitution aioused 
by Ghenghiz Khan amongst the Mongols and the significance of 
this upsuige has been well summed up by the authors of the 
Cambridge Medieval History 

"Unchecked by human valout, the} weie able to ovei- 
come the tcirors of vast deseits, the bamers of mountains 
and seas, the seventies of climate, and the ravages of famine 
and pestilence No dangeis could appal them, no strong¬ 
hold could lesisi them, no piayei for mercy could move 
them . We arc confronted with a new poivci in 
msloiv, tv ith a foice that was to bi mg to an abi upt end as a 
deus ea maclnna , many dtamas that would othmvise liave 
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ended m a deadlock, or would have dragged on an mtei- 
msnable course ,M 

Harold Lamb continues on the impact of Ghengluz Khan 

“This ‘new powei xn history’—the ability of one man 
to alter human civilization—began with Genghiz Khan and 
ended with his grandson Kubilai, when the Mongol empire 
tended to bieak up It has not reappeared since 9,9 

Sack of Baghdad 

At last in 656 a h the myriads of savages and heathens 
advanced towards Baghdad, killing every man that came m their 
way, setting lire to every habitation and trampling into dust 
whatever they could not possess The metropolis of Islam, cele¬ 
brated throughout the world as the centre of civilization, learning 
and crafts was reduced to ashes, the sack of Baghdad is too har¬ 
rowing and lengthy to be detailed here Tiie accounts given by 
the contemporary historians include some eye-witness accounts 
of the carnage and atrocities committed by the Mongols Ibn 
al-Athir writes 

“The honors of lapine and slaughter lasted forty days, 
and, after the carnage was over, the most populous and 
beautiful city of the world was so devastated that only a 
few people could be seen here and there All the streets and 
markets were strewn with dead bodies, heaps of corpses 
were to be found like small mounds from place to place 
After the rams the dead bodies began to rot giving out a 
disagreeable smell of the putrid flesh and then a deadly 
pestilence ravaged the town which spread as far as the land 
of Syria Innumerable people died as a result of tins epi¬ 
demic The ravages of a terrible famine and pestilence and 
the rising prices reigned over the city thereafter 993 


1 Harold Lamb, p 210 

2 Ibid , p 210 

3 Ibn Kathlr, Vol XIII, pp 202-203 (Abbreviated) 
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Taj ud'dln Ibn al-Subki gives his own account of the bai ba- 
rous acts of Mongols 

"Halaku received the Gahph (al-Must c a$im) in a tent 
while Ibn c Alqami invited the doctors of religion and other 
notables of the city to be a witness to the agreement 
between Halaku and the Gahph. When they had repaired 
to the Mongol camp, all were passed under the sword 
They were called one by one in. a tent and beheaded until 
none amongst the chiefs and counsellors of the Caliph re¬ 
mained alive It was commonly believed that if the blood 
of the Cahph fell on the ground, some great calamity would 
overtake the woild Halaku was, theiefore, hesitant but 
Nasli ud-din TGsi 3 intervened to suggest that the problem 


1 


An Iranian histouan confiims the incident in his book Afoval-o-Athar-i- 
Kltwaja Jfasir ud-din Ttisi", which has been published by the Tehran 
University He^says that TUsi was at last successful in his endeavour to 
dismember the Caliphate and to reduce the castle of the Cahph to dust 
Halaku bad already been commissioned by lus brotliei Kliakan Mangu to 
put an end to the Caliphate afiet destroying the Batimtes Halaku stall 
message* of submission to the Caliph which, however, remained unheeded 
Thereafter Halaku cosuited his counsellors whether or not the stars were 
fat ouiable foi mounting an attack A Sunni astrologer, Hisam ud-dfn 
b> name, advised Halaku that the time was most inopportune for launch- 


011 "agnoaa anyone who desued to harm the Caliph at 

that hour w ould be defeated and suffer a greuous loss HisSm ud-din said 
that if Halaku persisted in his attempt, there would be no nuns, torrents 
and hurricanes will devastate the world and, what is more, the Khakan 
would be dead Halaku was dismayed but he asked Tasi, “What would 
happen,H attack Baghdad" "Nothmg 1 *, replied Tost, “except that Khan 

Tn., m ‘? J pIaCC ° f Thereupon Halaku entered 

TOm and HisSm ud din to debate the issue before him “Thousands of the 

2T/ ‘ h “ *** *** ^ued Ton, “but nothmg 

STl aJSTJ r, attnbUtC S P““> P>^ -a charismatic pow 
to the ‘Abbas,ds, look at Taiur uho Med Aram under the onten of 

MainOn, or MutauafcUl ulio ira, strangled to death by ho sons and slaves 

or che Muntastr and Mu.mdhid whoueie done to death by them chteft 

^d guards Did tie, an, calamity overtake the uo.ld>” rt„, 
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could easily be solved The Caliph should be killed, he 
suggested, in a way that his blood did not fall on the ground. 
The Caliph was accordingly rolled m a carpet and then 
beaten to death.” 1 

The general massacre continued m Baghdad for more than a 
month. Only those could save themselves who were able to -find 
a hiding place Halaku then ordered, it is related, to count the 
dead, who numbered eighteen hundred thousand. 2 

Christians were asked to take bacon and wine publicly 
Although it was the month of Ramadhan, the Muslims of Baghdad 
were compelled to participate m these .drinking bouts Wine 
was sprinkled in the mosques and the call for prayer was 
prohibited. Nothing so despicable had happened since the founda¬ 
tions of Baghdad were laid the city had come under the heathen 
rule for the first time and had never before undergone such a 
humiliation 3 

In spite of all its vices and weaknesses, Baghdad was the 
metropolis of Islam, a centre of learning, arts and crafts as well 
as a city of mosques and shrines, saints and preachers Its des¬ 
truction made the heart of every Muslim bleed, the heart-rending 
account of its rum was rendered by many poets into songs oi 
mourning S c adi of Shiraz who had lived m Baghdad during his 
student days and had seen the city m its hey-day of glory, has 
described the fall of Baghdad in a language that shows his depth 
of misery. 

“For it has seen the kingdom of Must c asim destroyed, 

The heaven would be justified if it sheds the rain-tean 

of blood. 

If you will rise on the Day of Judgement, 

O Muhammad, 

Rise now to see the most severe affliction. 


3. Tdbqcl al-Shafe 1 iyah t Vol V, pp 114-115 

2 Some historians have given a lower estimate but the figure should not 
off the mark for Baghdad had then a population of two and a half 
(Tabqat al-Shafi*tjak, Vol V,p 115) 

3. Tabqaicl-ShaffiijehtVol V, p 115 
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The blood of beauties slaughtered in the castle, 
Overflows the gates of the palace 
And our tears stain our garments. 

Beware of the turn of time and its vicissitudes. 

m 

For v/ho knew the glorious would come to such an 

abrupt end. 

Lo 1 you had seen the glory of the house of Caliphs, 
Where the Caesars and Khakans bowed low in 

obeisance 

The blood of the progeny of Muhammad’s uncle, 

Is shed on the very earth where the Sultans placed 

their heads 

Coloured with blood, the waters of the Tigris will turn 

the giound red, 

IF it flows to irrigate the desert oasis of Bat'ha 1 
Defaced by the calamity it has had to suffer, 

Wrinkles of waves aie seen on the face of the Tigris 
No elegy is really befitting the elevated souls, 

Whose minimum reward is the bliss of God m 

Paradise, 

I am shedding my tears only in sympathy, 

For Muslims they were, and I hold them dear ” 2 
From Baghdad, the Mongol hordes mairhed on to Haleb 
(Aleppo), sacked the city a nd turned to Damascus They captured 
Damascus in Jamadi al-Ola, 658 a h The Chusiian inhabitants 
of the city came out with presents to greet the conquei ors Ibn 
Kathir who belonged to Damascus, has poitrayed the joy of 
Chi lsiians and the helplessness or the Muslims m these woids 

“The Christians came back by the Gate of Toma, 
carrying the cross ovei their heads and shouting slogans’ 
They were praising Chnstianity and openly dispara™* 
Islam and the Muslims They had flasks of wine from 
which they sprinkled the liquor m front of the mosques and 


1 Madina 

2 S«arti, pp •56-57 
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on the faces of Muslims they happened to pass by, ordering 
the Muslims to pay homage to their emblem Muslims 
could not restrain themselves for long and gathered in large 
numbers and pushed them back to the Cathedral of Mary 
where a Christian clergy delivered a speech praising 
Christianity and denigrating Islam and its followers 9,1 
Thereafter Ibn Kathlr continues his description on the 
authority of ZmI ul-MtraVa, 

“The Christians then entered the mosque with wine m 
their hands They intended to pull down a number of 
mosques m case the reign of Tartars continued for some¬ 
time more c Uiema 9 Cadis and other Muslim notables 
repaired to the citadel of the Tartar governor £1 Siyan to 
make a complaint about the excesses of the Christians but 
they were turned out by him El Siyan, however, gave a 
hearing to the Christians Verify , unto God do we belong and 
unto Htm shall we return nz 

After the fall of Syi la, the Mongols wanted to carry their arms 
to Egypt which was the only Muslim country still out of then reach 
The Sultan of Egypt, al-Malik al-Muzaffar Saif ud-dln Qataz knew 
that his country would be the next target of the Mongols, and 
also, that it would be difficult to hold off those savages if they 
were allowed to make adequate preparations for invading his lands 
He, there foie, decided to attack the Mongols in Syria before they 
were able to consolidate then power The forces of Egypt accord¬ 
ingly met the Mongols at c Am Jalut, a town below Nazareth m 
Palestine, on the 25th of Ramadhan, 658 a h , under the command 
of Baibers who afterwards became the sovereign of Egypt Unlike 
previous battles the Muslims met the Mongols in a hotly contested 
battle and drove back the stream of savage hordes The Egyptians 
pursued the defeated Mongols, slaughtering and capturing a large 
number of them, east-ward beyond the Euphrates Al-SuyBti 
writes in T&fikh ul-Khulfn > 

“The Muslims were, by the grace of God, victorious 


1 Ibn Kathlr, Vol XIII, pp 2)9-220 

2 Ibid , Vol XIir,pp 219 220 
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and they inflicted a grevious defeat on the Tartars A large 
number of Tartars were put to the sword The retreating 
Tartars were so disheartened that people easily caught hold 
of them and despoiled them of their possessions 
Sultan Baibers defeated the Tartars in many a fierce battles 
after the battle of £ Am Jalut and thus disproved the proverb that 
the Tartars were invincible 

Conversion of the Mongols: 

Islam was about to be submerged m the whn 1-pool of the 
Mongol ardoui of slaughtei and destruction, as several Muslim 
writers had then expressed the fear, wiping it out of existence, but 
Islam suddenly began to capture the heaits ol the savage Tattais 
The pieacheis of Islam thus accomplished a task which the ss\ord- 
«u m or the faith had failed lopeilbim by cairying the message of 
Islam to the haibnne hoidos of heathen Mongols 

ConvciMou of the Mongols to Islam was indeed one of the few 
unpicdictahle events of history The Tartanc wave of conquest 
which had swept away the entne Islamic east within a shoit pei lod 
of one yeai was, in liuth, not so astounding as the Mongol's 
acceptance of Islam duimg the zenith of then glory, for, Lhe 
Muslims had by the beginning of the seventh century ol Muslim 
era imbibed all those vices which are a natuial outcome oi the 
opulence, luxury and fast living The Mongols wei e, on the otliei 
band, a wild and fetoc ions, yet vigoious and situdy race who could 
Have hardly been expected to submit to the spmiual and ciiltmal 
supeiiontyofa people so completely subdued by them, and who 
weie also looked down and despised by them The author of the 

****** ° J hlam ’ T W h* nlso c\piesved his amazement 

over ihe achievement oflhis unbelievable fe.it 

Bur Islam was to 1 ise again fiom the ashes of ns foimor 
gtandeui and through us proacheis win over these savage 
tonquetnis to the acceptance of tlw. fault This was a task 
for the n ussionaiy energies of Islam (hat was rendered 

1 Tiintft uUMinlj7i > p l'Ji 
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more difficult from the fact that there Mere two powerful 
competitors in the held. The spectacle of Buddhism 
Christianity and Islam emuloush striving to Min the alle¬ 
giance of the fierce conquerors that had set their feet os the 
necks of adherents of these great missionary religions, is one 

that is without parallel in the history of the world 1 . 

‘Tor Islam to enter into competition with such power¬ 
ful rivals as Buddhism and Christianity were at the outset 
of the period of Mongol rule, must have appeared a well- 
nigh hopeless undertaking For the Muslims had suffered 
more from the storm of the Mongol invasions than the others 
Those cities that had hitherto been the rallying points of 
spiritual organisation and learning for Islam in Asia, had 
been for (he most part laid in ashes: the theologians and 
pious doctors of the faith, either slain or carried away mto 
captivity. 2 Among the Mongol rulers—usuallv so tolerant 
towards all religions—there were some who exhibited vary¬ 
ing degrees of hatred towards the Muslim faith Chingiz 
Khan ordered all those who killed animals in the 
Muhammadan fashion to be put to death, and this ordinance 
was revived b\ Qflbllav, who by offering rewards to infor¬ 
mers set on foot a sharp persecution that lasted for seven 
years, as many poor persons took advantage or this ready 
means of gaining wealth, and slaves accused their masters 
i n order to gain their freedom. ; During the reign of Kin Uk 


1. Arnold, p 219 

2 So noiorioush bnital was the treatment thej received-that even the Chinese 
shopmen in their exhibitions or shadow figures cxuhinglv brought forward 
the figure of an old man with a white beard dragged b\ the neck at the tail 
ora horse, as showing how the Mongol horsemen behaved toward* the 
Musahnans [Sir H H. Howarth : Ha*try cf the Merges, London {1876—SO) 
Vol I,p 159] 

3 This edict w is onlj withdrawn when it vets found that it preve nted 
Muhammadan merchants from visatirg the coart and that trade sufF 

in cor sequence (Tchc*! * }fZnn A general histor> of the Muhammadan 
dvaaetirs of \va a bv MrnhSj ud-dln Abu*U*rv-i'Uwm London. 
1831,p 1146 and Howwth Vol I.pp 112,273). 
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(1246-1248) 3 who left the conduct of affairs entirely to his 
two Christian ministers and whose court was filled with 
Christian monks, the Muhammadans were made to suffer 
great seventies 1 . . . 

“Arghun (1284-1291) the fourth Ilkhan persecuted the 
Musalmans and took away from them all posts m the 
departments of justice and finance, and forbade them to 
appear at his court 2 

<c In spile of all difficulties, however, the Mongols and 

the savage tribes that followed in their wake 3 were at length 

brought to submit to the faith of those Muslim peoples 

whom they had crushed beneath theii feet.”* 

Unbelievable and of far-reaching significance, although the 

conversion of the Mongols to Islam had been, it is also not less 

surprising that extremely few and scanty records of this glorious 

achievement are to he found m the annals of the time The names 

of only a few dedicated saviours of Islam who won proselytes from 

the savage hordes are known to the world, but their venture was 

no less daring nor their achievement less significant than the 

accomplishment of the warriors of the faith Their memory shall 

always be enriched by the gratitude of Muslims for they had, in 

reality, performed a great service to the humanity in general and 

to the Muslims in particular, by diffusing the knowledge of faith 

among those barbarians, winning them over to the service of one 

God and making them the standard-bearers of the Apostle of 
Peace. 

After the death of Chenghia Khan the great heritage of that 
Mongol conqueror was divided mto four dominions headed by 
the offsprings of his sons. The message of Islam had begun to 

I Howorth, Vo! I t p 105 

2. CLJDe Guigncs, Histoire Generate des Huns, des Turcs, des M-r-1 - 
(Pans, 1756 58), Vol III, p 265 , E ’ 

3 In the thirteenth center), three-fourths of Mongol hosts Mere Turk. 

P«iT’ 18 k”’ 2 "gj° <JuC,ion * I’hutoirede 1‘Asie Tures et Mongols 
* Arnold, pp 225-227. 
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spread among all these four sections of the Mongols who were 
rapidly converted to the faith. In regard to the conversion of the 
ruling pnnees m the lineage of Batu, the son of Ghenghiz Khan’s 
first born Juji, who ruled the western portion as Khan of the 
Golden Horde, writes Arnold. 

"The first Mongol rilling prince who professed Islam 
was Baraka Khan, who was chief of the Golden Horde 
from 1256 to 1267. 1 According to AbU’l-GhSzl he was 
converted after he had come to the throne. He is said one 
day to have fallen m with a caravan coming from Bukhara, 
and taking two of the merchants aside, to have questioned 
them on the doctrines of Islam, and they expounded to him 
their faith so persuasively that he became converted m all 
sincerity. He first revealed his change of faith to his 
youngest brother, whom he induced to follow his example, 
and then made open profession of his new belief’... Baraka 
Khan entered into a close alliance with the MamlQk Sultan 
of Egypt, Rukn al-Dln Baybars The initiative came from 
the latter, who had given a hospitable reception to a body 
* of troops, two hundred m number, belonging to the Golden 
Horde, these men, observing the growing enmity between 
their Kh5n and HGlagG, the conqueror of Baghdad, m 
whose army they were serving, took flight into Syria, 
whence they were honourably conducted to Cairo to the 
court of Baybars, who persuaded them to embrace Islam 1 

! It is of interest to note that Naim al-Dln Mukhtfir al-ZShidl in 1260 com- 
piled far Baraka Kh5n a treatise which gave the proofs of the divine 
mission of the Prophet, a refutation of those who denied it, and an 
account of the controversies between Christians and Muslims (Moritz 
Steinschneider Polemische und apologetischc Litteratur in arabiseber 
Sprache, Zwischen Muslimcn, Christen und Juden Leipzig, 1877, 
pp 63 64) 

2 Abu’l-GhSzi Histoirc des Mogok et des Tartares par Aboul Ghazi BehSdotir 
Khan, traduite par le Baron Desm&isons St Petersburg (1871-74) tome II 

p 181 

3 MaqrTzT Hutoire des Sultans Mamlouks de l'Egypte, traduite par 
M Qjiatremere (Pans, 1837-45), tome I, pp 180*81,187 
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Baybais himself was at war with HolagQ, whom he had 
recently defeated and driven out of Syria* He sent two of 
the Mongol fugitives, with some other envoys, to bear a 
letter to Baraka Kh£n On their return these envoys 
reported that each princess and amir at the court of Baraka 
KhSn had an imam and a mu^adhdhm, and the children 
were taught the Qui 3 Sn in the schools 1 These friendly rela¬ 
tions between Baybars and Baraka KhSn brought many of 
the Mongols of the Golden Horde into Egypt?, where they 
were prevailed upon to become Musalmans ” 3 
Halaku had founded the dynasty of Ilkhans m Iran, to which 
he had later added a great part of Asia Mmor Arnold relates 
the conversion of this bianch of Chenghiz Khan’s progeny in 
these words 


“In Persia, where HfilSgu founded the dynasty of the 
Ilkhans, the progress of Islam among the Mongols was 
much slowei In oidei to strengthen himself against the 
attacks of Baraka Khan and the Sultan of Egypt, H&l&gti 
accepted the alliance of the Christian powers of the East, 
such as the king of Armenia and the Crusaders His 
favourite wife was a Christian who favourably disposed the 
mind of hei husband towards her co-religionists, and Ins 
son AbaqS Khan mained the daughter of the Emperor of 
Constantinople His brother Takfid3r\ who succeeded 
him, was the first of the Ilkhans who embraced Islam He 
had been brought up as a Christian, for (as a contemporary 
Christian writer 5 tells us), ‘he was baptised when young 
and called by the name of Nicholas But when he was 
grown up, through his intercourse with Saracens of whom 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


ifaqrfe! Hutoirc d« Suluns MamlouVs de l'Egypie, 
M Qjiatremcrc (Pans, 1837-43) tome I, p 215 
Ibid , p 222 

Arnold, pp 227-29 


traduitc par 


WassSf calls him NikndSr hefoie and Ahmad after his 
Hoxton (Ranmsio , tome II, p 60, c ) 


com onion 
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he was very fond, he became a base Saracen, and, renoun¬ 
cing the Christian faith, wished to be called Muhammad 
Khan, and strove with all his might that the Tartais should 
be converted to the faith and sect of Muhammad, and when 
they proved obstinate, not daring to force them, he brought 
about tfteir conversion by giving them honours and favours 
and gilts, so that in his time many Tartars were converted 
to the faith of the Saracens 9 . This prince sent the news of 
his conveision to the Sultan of Egypt in the following 
letter —‘By the power of God Almighty, the mandate of 
Ahmad to the Sultan of Egypt God Almighty (praised be 
his name *) by His grace preventing us and by the light of 
His guidance, hath guided us m our early youth and vigour 
into the true path of the knowledge of His deity and the 
confession of His unity, to bear witness that Muhammad 
(on whom rest the highest blessings *) is the Prophet of God, 
and to reverence His saints and His pious servants ‘Whom 
God shall please to guide, that man’s breast will He open 
to Islam 11 We ceased not to incline our heart to the pro¬ 
motion of the faith and the improvement of the condition 
of Islam and the Musbms, up to the time when the succes¬ 
sion to the empire came to us from bur illustrious father and 
brother, and God spread over us the glory of His grace 
and kindness, so that m the abundance of His favours our 
hopes were reabsed, and He revealed to us the bride of the 
kingdom, and she was brought forth to us a noble spouse 
QpriltSy or general assembly was convened, wherein our 
brothers, our sons, great nobles, generals of the army and 
captains of the forces, met to hold council, and they were 
all agreed on carrying out the order of our elder brother, 
viz to summon here a vast levy of our troops whose numbers 
would make the earth, despite its vastness, appear too 
narrow, whose fury and fierce onset would fill the hearts of 
men with fear, being animated with a courage before which 


1 Qur’Sn , Vi, 125 
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the mountain peaks bow down, and a firm purpose that 
makes the hardest rocks grow soft. We reflected on this 
their resolution which expressed the wish of all, and we 
concluded that it ran counter to the aim we had m view— 
to promote the common weal, 1 e to strengthen the 
ordinance of Islam, never, as far as lies m our power, to 
issue any order that will not tend to prevent bloodshed, 
remove the ills of men, and cause the breeze of peace and 
prosperity to blow on all lands, and the kings of other 
countries to rest upon the couch of affection and benevo¬ 
lence, whereby the commands of God will be honoured and 
mercy be shown to the people of God. Herein, God ins¬ 
pired us to quench this fire and put an end to these terrible 
calamities, and make known to those who advanced this pro¬ 
posal (of a levy) what it is that God has put into our hearts 
to do, namely, to employ all possible means for the healing 
of all the sickness of the world, and putting off what should 
only be appealed to as the last remedy For we desire not 
to hasten to appeal to arms, until we have first declared the 
right path, and will permit it only after setting forth the 
truth and establishing it with proofs Our resolve to carry 
out whatever appears to us good and advantageous has 
been strengthened by the counsels of the Shaykh al-Islam, 
the model of divines, who has given us much assistance in 
religious matters We have appointed our chief justice, 
Qptb al-Din and the Atabak, Bah? al-Dln, both trustworthy 
persons of this flourishing kingdom, to make known to you 
our course of action and bear witness to our good intentions 
for the common weal of the Muslims, and to make it 
known that God has enlightened us, and that Islam annuls 
all that has gone before it, and that God Almighty has put 
it into our hearts to follow the truth and those who practice 

11 . If some convincing proof be required, let men 

observe our actions. By the grace of God, we have raised 
aloft the standards of the faith, and borne witness to it in 
all our orders and our practice, so that the ordinances of 
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the law of Muhammad may be brought to the fore and 
firmly established m accordance with the principles of 
justice laid down by Ahmad Whereby we have filled the 
hearts of the people with joy, have granted free paidon to 
all offenders, and shown them indulgences, saying, 'May 
God pardon the past r * We have reformed all matters 
concerning the pious endowments of Muslims given for 
mosques, colleges, charitable institutions, and the rebuilding 
of caiavanserais, we have restored their incomes to those 
to whom they were due according to the terms laid down 
by the donois We have ordered the pilgrims to be 
treated with respect, provision to be made for their caravans 
and fox securing theii safety on the pilgrim routes, we have 
given perfect freedom to merchants, travelling from one 
countiy to another, that they may go wherever they please; 
and we have strictly prohibited our soldiers and police from 
interfering with them in their comings or gomgs He seeks 
the alliance of the Sultan of Egypt c so that these countries 
and ciues may again be populated, these terrible calamities 
be put down, the sword be returned to the scabbard, that 
all peoples may dwell in peace and quietness, and the necks 
of the Muslims be freed from the ills of humiliation and 
disgrace #1 

<e To the student of the history of the Mongols it is a 
relief to pass from the recital of nameless horrors and conti¬ 
nual bloodshed to a document emanating from a Mongol 
prince and giving expression to such humane and benevo¬ 
lent sentiments, which sound strange indeed coming from 
such bps 

“ A revolt broke out against him (Takfidlr 

Ahmad), headed by his nephew ArghUn, who compassed 
his death and succeeded him on the thione During his 
brief reign (1284-1291), the Chustians weie once more 


1 WassSf Geschichte persuch herausgegeben und deutscli Obersetet von 
Hammer-Purgstall (Vienna, 1856) pp 231-34 
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restored to favour, while the Musalmans had to suffer perse¬ 
cution m their turn, were dismissed from their posts and 
driven away from the court 1 

“The successors of Takudar were all heathen, until, m 
1295, Ghazan, the seventh and greatest of the Ilkhans, 
became a Musalman and made Islam the ruling religion of 
Persia 

“Ghazan himself before his conversion had been 
brought up as a Buddhist and had erected several Buddhist 
temples m KhurSsan, and took great pleasure m the 
company of the pnests of this faith, who had come into 
Persia in laige numbeis since the establishment of the 
Mongol supremacy over that country 2 He appears to have 
been naturally of a religious turn of mind, for he studied 
the creeds of the different religions of his time, and used to 
hold discussions with the learned doctors of each faith 8 
Rashid al-Dln, his learned minister and the histoiiari of his 
reign, maintained the genuineness of his conversion to 
Islam, the religious observances of which he zealously kepi 
throughout his whole reign, though his contemporaries (and 
later writers have often re-echoed the imputation) repre¬ 
sented* him as having only yielded to the solicitations of 
some Amirs and Shaykhs.” 5 

Ibn Kathir also relates, in the chronicles for the year 694 A h , 
that Ghazan embraced Islam during that year The accounts 
left by other historians show that the conversion of Ghazan was 
brought about by a pious Turk, Amir Tuzaun 6 by name Ibn 
Kathtr's version is as follows 

“In this year the great-giandson of Chenghiz Khan, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


CL J de Gmgncs Histoirt generate des Huns des Turcs, des Moeols 
(Paris, 1756*58), Vol lit, jqp 263-65 S ' 

da Mongol-, (The Hague 1834-35), tom IV, p UB 


Ibid , pp 148, 354, Gahun (op ext) p 434 
Arnold, pp 229*33 


Arnold and certain other htstortsas have given h» name as Nawruz Beg 
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Ghazan b. Arghun b Igha b. Tuli b. Chenghiz Khan 
announced his conversion to the faith of Islam, along with 
all or a majority of the Tartars under him, through the 
persuasion of Amir Tuzaun (on whom may rest the peace 
of God), Pearls, gold and silver balls were showered upon 
those who declared their allegiance to Islam; the King 
renamed himself as Mahmud and attended Friday services, 
a number of heathen temples and Churches were demolish¬ 
ed and poll-tax was levied on them; goods and properties 
confiscated from Baghdad and other Muslim cities were 
returned; and justice was restored to them. Rosaries were 
seen in the hands of Tartars, for which act of benevolence 
the people thanked God Almighty. 511 

Continuing the account relating to Islamisation of the 
Mongol’s Kingdom of Persia, Arnold writes * 

“His (Ghazan’s) brother, Ulj^ytu, who succeeded him 
m 1304, under the name of Muhammad KhudHbandab, 
had been brought up as a Christian in the faith of his 
mother and had been baptised under the name of Nicholas, 
but after his mother’s death, while he was still a young man, 
he became a convert to Islam through the persuasions of his 
wife * Ibn BatOtah says that his example exercised a great 
influence on the Mongols. 1 2 3 From this time forward Islam 
became the paramount faith m the Kingdom of the. 
IlkhSns.”* 

Coming to the story of the spread of Islam m the Middle 
Kingdom of the Mongols, Arnold says - 

“The details that we possess of the progress of Islam in 
the Middle Kingdom, which fell to the lot of Cbaghatay 


1 Ibn Kathlr, Vol. Kill, p 340 

2 Hamxner-PurgstaH • Geschichte der Ilchanen, (Darmstadt 1842-43; 
Vol II, p.182 

3 Ibn BatBtab • Voyages d’lhn Batoutab, texte arabc, accompagne d'une 
traduction par c Dtfremery et B R Swigainetti (Paris 1853-58} Vol II* 
p 57 

4. Arnold, p. 234 
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and his descendants, are still more meagre. Several of the 
princes of this line had a Muhammadan minister in their 
service, but they showed themselves unsympathetic to the 
faith of Islam* ChaghatRy harassed his Muhammadan 
subjects by regulations that restricted their ritual observ¬ 
ances in respect of the killing of animals for food and of 
ceremonial washings Al-JUzjSnl says that he was the 
bitterest enemy of the Muslims among all the Mongol 
rulers and did not wish anyone to utter the word Musalman 
before him except with evil purpose. 1 Orghana, the wife 
of his grandson and successor, QarS-HttfRgU, brought up 
her son as a Musalman, and under the name of Mubarak 
Shah he came forward m 1264 as one of the claimants of 
the disputed succession to the Ghaghatay KhRnate, but he 
was soon driven from the throne by his cousin BurRq Khan, 
and appears to have exeicised no influence on behalf of his 
faith, indeed judging from their names it would not appear 
that any of his own children even adopted the religion of 
their father 2 3 Buraq Khan is said to ha\e ‘had the blessed¬ 
ness of receiving the light of the faith* a few days before 
his death in 1270, and to have taken the name of Sultan 
GhiySth al-Din, a but he was buried according to the ancient 
funeral ntes of the Mongols, and not as a Musalman, and 
those who had been converted during his reign relapsed 
into their former heathenism. It was not until the next 
century that the conversion of TarmashliJn Khan, about 
1326, caused Islam to be at all generally adopted by the 
GhaghatSy Mongols, who when they followed the example 
of their chief this time remained true to their new failh 

1 JUgtol MmhEj-i-Siraj al-Juzj5nJ, Tabqit-i-NSsiri cd W Nassau Lew 
(Calcutta*. 1864 } pp 381, 897 and MmhSj-iid-DIn Tabakat-i-NSarl 
MmhEj-ud-Dtn, AbB-<-Umar-i-Usn.5 n (London, 1881} pp 1H0,1145-46. 

Z Rashid al-Dm, J5m.‘ nl-TauSrtkh, Tar.kh-i-Moubarek-. Ghazani. h.stoire 

<ta Mongols, ed.t« par E Blochet (Gibb Memorial Senes, Vol XVItt) 
(London, 1911) pp 173-74,188 

3 Abn’l-GhEzi. ( 0 p cit ) tome II, p 159. 
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But even now the ascendancy of Islam was not assured, for 
Buzun who was Khan in the next decade—the chronology 
is uncertain—drove TarmSshlrln from his throne, and 
persecuted the Muslims*, and it was not until some years 
later that we hear of the first Musalman King of Kkshgar, 
which the break-up of the Chaghatay dynasty had erected 
into a separate kingdom This prince, TuqlOq TlmCr Khan 
(1347-1363), is said to have owed his conversion to a holy 
man fiom Bukhara, by name Shaykh Jamal al-Dln This 
Shaykhi in company with a number of travellers, had un¬ 
wittingly trespassed on the game-preserves of the prince, who 
ordered them to be bound hand and foot and brought 
before him In reply to his angry question, how they had 
dared interfere with his hunting, the Shaykh pleaded that 
they were strangers and were quite unaware that they were 
trespassing on forbidden giound Learning that they were 
Persians, the prince said that a dog was worth more than a 
Persian c Yes,’ replied the Shaykh, ‘if we had not the 
true faith, we should indeed be worse than the dogs* 
Struck with his reply, the KhSn ordered this bold Persian 
to be brought before him on his return from hunting, and 
taking him aside asked him to explain what he meant by 
these words and what was ‘faith*. The Shaykh then set 
before him the doctrines of Islam with such fervour and zeal 
that the hear t of the Khan that before had been hard as a 
stone was melted like wax, and so terrible a picture did the 
holy man draw of the state of unbelief, that the pnnee was 
convinced of the blindness of his own errors, but said, 
‘Were I now to make profession of the faith of Islam, I 
should not be able to lead my subjects into the true patii 
But beai with me a little. and when I have entered into 
the possess'on of the kingdom of my forefathers, come to me 
again * For the empire of Chaghatay had by this tunc been 
broken up into a number of petty princedoms, and it i*as 


1 Ii>n Batutoh, (op cii } tojiif*III t p 47 
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many years before Tfiqluq Tlmilr succeeded in uniting 
under bis sway the whole empire as before Meanwhile 
Shaykh JamSl al-Dln had returned to his home, where he 
fell dangerously ill • when at the point of death, he' said to 
' his son Rashid al-Dln, ‘Tuqltiq TimEr will one day become 
a great monarch; fail not to go and salute him m my name 
and fearlessly remind him of the promise he made me 5 
Some years later, when Tuqltiq TlmQr had re-won the 
empire of his fathers, Rashid al-Dln made his way to the 
camp of the Khan to fulfil the last wishes of his father, but 
in spite of all his efforts he could not gam an audience of 
the Khan* At length he devised the following expedient: 
One day m the early morning, he began to chant the call 
to prayers, close to the Khan's tent Enraged at having his 
slumbers disturbed m this way, the prince ordered him to 
be brought into his presence, whereupon Rashid al-Dln 
delivered his father's message TuqlSq Khan was not un¬ 
mindful of his promise, and said • ‘Ever since I ascended 
the throne I have had it on my mind that I made that 
promise, but the person to whom I gave the pledge never 
came Now you are welcome* He then repeated the 
profession of faith and became a Muslim. 'On that mom 
the sun of bounty rose out of the east of divine favour and 

effaced the dark mght of unbelief. 1,1 

Certain Turk historians have related the story of Tuqluq 
Timur’s conversion in greater detail and reported the dialogue 
verbatim between him and Jamtfl ud-din Tuqluq Timur had 
enquired, pointing out towards his dog, whether he (JamSl ud-din) 
was better than the beast. Jamal ud-din calmly replied, "If I pass 
away from this world with my faith intact, I would be better than 
the dog, if not, the dog would be better than me." Taken aback 
by this reply, TuqlSq TimOr asked what he meant by ‘faith.’ And 
thus he u as eventually led to embrace Islam as related by Arnold 
t is t us certain that a word uttered by Jamal ud-din in all 


h Arnold, pp, 234-26 
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sincerity was the ultimate cause of the conversion of Tuqluq Timur 
and of the spread of Islam in his realm: a feat which could not 
have perhaps been accomplished by a thousand speeches or the 
might of arms 

Turning to the spread of Islam among that branch of the 
Golden Horde which was succeeded by Ogotay, the third son of 
Chenghiz Khan, and under which Kubilay Khan later brought the 
whole of China, Arnold say s : 

“Scattered up and down throughout the length and 
breadth of the Mongol empire, there must have been many 
of the followers of the Prophet who laboured successfully and 
unknown, to win unbelievers to the faith. In the reign of 
OgotSy (1229-1241), we read of a certain Buddhist governor 
of Persia, named Kurguz, who in his later years abjured 
Buddhism and became a Musalman. 1 2 3 In the reign of 
Timor KhSn (1323-1328), Ananaa, a grandson of Qpbdsy 
and viceroy of Kan-Su, was a zealous Musalman and had 
converted a great many persons m Tangut and won over a 
large number of the troops under his command to the same 
faith He ms summoned to court and efforts were made to 
induce him to conform to Buddhism, and on his refusing to 
abandon his faith he was cast into prison But he was 
shortly after set at liberty, for fear of an insurrection among 
the inhabitants of the Tangut,® who were much attached 
to him”’ 

In this way Islam won over, m a short time, its most inveterate 
enemy who had trampled underfoot the entire Islamic world, and 
whose onslaught, for a time, no Muslim power was able to with¬ 
stand Islam again proved that it possessed an iriesistible charm 
which can captivate the hearts of its bitterest foe. The Mongols, 
after accepting the faith of Islam, produced a large number of 


1. G d* Ohsson, (op at), Vol III, p. 121 

2. Rashid al-Dln, (op ctt), pp 600-002 

3. Arnold p 227 
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scholars, theologians and doctors of faith as well as those who 
fought for the cause of God* and served to defend Islam on 
many a critical occasion Iqbal has rightly said: 

“A sign manifest did adduce the charge of Tartar 

hordes. 

That defenders ere flock to Ka c abah from the heathen 

brutes.” 1 


I p 230. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MAULANA JALAL UD.DIN RUMI 

The Crisis of Rationalism* 

By the time the seventh century of the Muslim era began, 
dialectics had come to occupy such a pride of place among the 
religious sciences that nobody could lay a claim to scholarship 
unless he had mastered the controversial issues between the 
Mu c tazilites and the Ash c arites, on the one hand, and between 
the Ash c arites and die Hanbalites, on the other. Fakhr ad-din 
al-Razi, who died m 606 a h , had attracted all minds so power- 
full) that the human intellect had come to be acknowledged by all 
as the infallible touchstone foi the verification of metaphysical 
truths A compromise between leason and faith, which was 
regarded as the ultimate end by the scholars of the time, had made 
them so fond of ratiocination that no religious dogma 01 tenet of 
faith was acceptable to them unless it could be established by 
rational arguments, logical syllogism and philosopliical premises 

It is true that the Ash c arites had succeeded in building up » 
powerful system of Islamic scholasticism which gamed the day 
against and philosophy but they had, nevertheless, imbibed 

the spirit of these sciences The system of metaphysical theology 
evolved b) the Ash c arites had a deep rationalistic foundation which 
allowed reason to delve into the questions relating to the nature 
and attributes of God and to discuss metaph)sical issues as fieely 
as did the Philosophers and Mu c tazihtcs As a consequence, 
naturally, they had also come to regard the conceptual data 
furnished by the human senses as the most reliable cntruon foi 
verification of certitude They had thus accepted logical reasoning 
and speculative thinking as the cornerstone for building up then 
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argnments for the affirmation of the religious tenets and finding 
out the ultimate Reality* 

The religious scholars throughout the Islamic world had, as a 
result, been seized by an excessive formalism of dialectics, which, 
too, had by then deteriorated into a stale science handed down from 
generation to generation without any addition or modification. 
It had been unable to produce for quite a long time a celebrated 
thinker like Abul Hasan al-Ashfari or Abfi Hamid al-Ghazali. 


The constant engagement of the then scholars with polemics and 
logical disputation might have made them bright and quick-witted 
but it had certainly extinguished the warmth of their hearts and 
dimmed the light of faith and conviction* The dialecticians had 
undoubtedly been successful m silencing their opponents by their 
superior syllogism but they were unable to provide an unflinching 
conviction which could replace scepticism by faith and disquietude 
by peace of mind. As a matter of fact, the logical reasoning 
employed by the dialecticians had given rise to numerous questions 
which could never be adequately met by the scholastics Also, the 
dialectics had no place for ‘intuition* which is an invaluable source 
for acquisition of knowledge, For, it either did not recognise any 
inner sense beyond the normal senses of perception Or treated it 
with contempt Obviously, therefore, facts pertaining to mysteries 
of mute reality and ecstasy were being contended simply because 
these were beyond the ken of senses; the scholars had developed a 
predisposition for rejecting or at least being sceptical about every- 
dung which could not be proved through rational arguments. 
The Ummat, having thus been seized by the so-called rationalism, 
was losing that fervour of faith which had been bequeathed to it 
by the Apostles and the elects of God, and which constituted a 
fountain-head of its strength for all times to come. Philosophical 
discourses and dialectical argumentations had turned the people 
into academicians as dry as dust, lacking that warmth of feeling 
and certitude of knowledge which is bom out of divine intuition 

SwT’r^’ 8 few sublimated souls, pure of heart and 

h"! 1 the overwhe ^wg majority of the 
doctors of faith and the laity had become votaries of intellect, fond 
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so extremely learned that difficult problems pertaining to law and 
religion were referred to him for solution. His erudition had 
earned for him the honorific title of Sultan ul- Q Ulema (the king of 
scholars) while he used to hold his assemblies like the courts of 
monarchs His discourses ran from morning till mid-day for all 
and sundry, and after the mid-day prayers, for the selected lew to 
whom he expounded the mysteries of the true content of knowledge 
and faith On Fridays and Mondays he deliveied public sermons 
He had ail imposing countenance and always appeared to be 
engrossed in his thoughts. 

Early Education: 


Jalal ud-dm RUmi was boin on the 6th of Rabi ul-Awwal, 
604: a h Baha 3 ud-din Veled entrusted him to the caie o f one of his 
disciples, Saiyid Buihan ud-din, for early education who taught 
him for four or five years in the beginning and then guided him 

again, after the death of Baha 3 ud-din Veled, in the secrets of the 
mystic path 


Migration from B aJkh i 

The popularity of Baha 3 ud-din Veled and the great number 
of his disciples and followers had made certain scholars jealous of 
him In his lectures, he used to declaim publicly against the 
Greek philosophers and their rationalist followers, who, he said, 
had thrown the scriptures ovei their back, and could not, there¬ 
fore, hope for the blessings of God. These scholars could not, 
however, harm him as Khwansm Shah was himself a devotee of 
Baha ud-din Veled Once the king who had come to pay a visit 
to the Sheikh remarked, "What a big crowd has gathered here!» 
One of the scholars piesent at the moment readily added, "Yes 
and if something is not done to check his popularity, it might 
become difficult for the King to rule over them” Khwansm Shah 

t r k t^ h u r ? mark *° hlS heart and askcd the 8 ^olar as to what 
should be done in the matter The courtier, seizing the oppor^ 

tunny to malign the Sheikh, advised the king to send the kJys of 

the treasury and also of the citadel to Baha 3 ud-din Veled with a 
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message that since he already reigned over the hearts of the people, 
zt would be better if he had the keys as well. 1 

When this message was conveyed to Baha 9 ud-dln Veled, he 
replied, “Convey my respects to the King and tell him that I am 
a recluse having nothing to do with the treasures and arms. I 
would willingly leave the country so that the king may rule over it 
without any misgivings on this score. I would leave the town on 
Friday after delivering the last sermon/’ 

The inhabitants of Balkh were so much agitated at the news 
of Baha 3 ud-dtn’s departure that the Khwarism Shah had to come 
along with his vizier to dissuade him from his intended migration. 
Baha 9 ud-dln. Veled, however, did not accede to the request made 
by the King who ultimately proposed that m order to avoid any 
•tumult or agitation among the masses, Baha 9 ud-dln might leave 
the city without letUng people know of it. Baha 9 ud-dln agreed 
to the suggestion He delivered his last sermon on Friday and 
quitted Balkh on the succeeding Saturday In his public dis¬ 
course he warned the King that the Tartar hordes would mvade 
his kingdom soon after ms departure * 

The people everywhere on his way, hearing of his arrival, 


1 


2 


A number of historians have attributed this conversation with the King to 
ImSm Fakhr ud-dln Rffn Cadi Talammuz Husain, however, holds it to 
be a mistake on the part of chroniclers, for Baha 3 ud-din Veled left Balkh 
in 609 or 610 A H while Fakhi ud-din Rfizi died at Herat w 606 A H, 
where he had been residing before he died (Sahtb id-Mathnavi, pp 46/43) 
Another biographer of Jalal ud-dln RUnu, Badi Uz-zamnn Farozanfar, 
whose book entitled if The life of Maulana Jalal ud-dln Muhammad” has 
been published recently m Iran, also subscribes to the abovementioned 


view of Talammuz Husain (Farozanfar, p 14) 

Talammuz Husain has expressed the view that this man might have been 
Saiyid Baha 3 ud-din R5zi who was a courtier of Khwarism Shah, and who 
has been mentioned m the TabqSt-i-Nfish (pp 270/71) 

Badi Uz-zaman Farozanfar has expressed the view that it u possible that the 
real cause of Baha 3 ud-din Veled's migration was the impending danger o 
Tartar invasion of KhurasSn and Iran since many, oth^r <-ulema and notable, 
persons were then leaving these countries for other places of safety-, 
(Farozanfar, p 15) ° ' 5 
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flocked to meet Mm and .bring him into their cities with honour. 
Thus he passed through Baghdad, Mecca, Damascus and reached 
Maiatsa? where he remained for four years, engaged in preaching 
and teaching. From Malaria, Saha? ud-dln Veled went on to 
Ak Shahr, 2 and from there to Larenda 3 which was a dependency 
of Konya. 4 


Arrival is Konya: 

c Ala ud-dln Kaikabad, the then Sultan of ROm°, sent ibr and 
requested Baha 3 ud-dln Veled to come to his Capital, where he 
arrived m 626 a. h. The Sultan himself went to receive 
Baha 3 ud-dln and became his disciple along with his chiefs. In 
Konya, Baba 3 ud-dln resided m a local college and died there 
after two years in 628 a. h. 

Rflmi accompanied his father throughout the letters journey 
from Balkh, and he was 22 years of age when he arrived at Konya. 
Imptessed by Baha 3 ud-dtn’s profound knowledge and erudition, 
the Sultan's teacher, B&dr ud-dln Gohartash, founded a college 
named Madarsa-i-KhudavandgSr for him xd endowed it richly 
for its maintenance. 0 

Sultan c Ala ud-dln K.aikab<fd had a great regard lor 
Baha 3 ud-dln Veled When the Sultan had erected the fort of 
Konya he invited Baha 3 ud-dln Veled to mount to the terraced 
roof of the fort, thence to survey the walls and towers. After his 
inspection, Baha 3 ud-dln remaiked to the Sultan, “Against the 
floods and enemy horses, you have raised a goodly defence But 
what protection have you built against those unseen arrows, the 
sighs and moans of the oppressed, which pass through a thousand 
walls and battlements, and sweep whole worlds to destruction. Go 
and erect a citadel of justice and equity, for that alone can ensure 


1 

2 

3 


4. 

5. 
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the peace of the world.** 1 

After the death of Baha 3 ud-dln Veled, RGmi was raised to 
occupy the seat of his father hv the Sultan of Konya on the advice 
cf the scholars and disciples of the departed teacher. RCmi thus 
started teaching in the college and preaching to the people in place 
of his father. Later, Saiyzd Burhan ud-dln, the tutor during his child* 
hood, who had migrated to Tirmiz came bad: to Konya REmI 
received instruction m the mystic lore from Saiyid Burhan ud-dln 
who lived in Konya for nine years and died there in 637 a h 

Travels for further Education: 

In 63C a. k. Rfimi went forth to Syria for further education. 
He arrived at Haleb (Aleppo) where Sultan al-Malsk al-Zahir 2 had 
established, on the advire of Cadi Baba 3 ud-dln ibn Shaddad, 
several colleges in 591 a. h , 3 which had made Haleb also a reputed 
place of learning like Damascus 

In Haleb Btizni stayed in Madarsa Halawiyah and received 
education from Kamal ud-dln ibn al- c Ad!m/ Although Rush 
was receivmg education at Haleb, difficult juristic questions were 
referred to him for solution. Sipah Sal Sr reports that RQzzri not 
only furnished a solution to all such problems but also gave reasons 
which were not to be found in any book. 

RUxni went to Damascus from Haleb and dwelt in Madaisa 
Maqdasyah. In Damascus, reports Sipah Sal2r, Rumi used to 
confer with Sheikh Mohi ud-dln ibn c Arabi, Sheikh SaSid ud-dln 
Hamawi, Sheikh c Uthznan ROmi, Sheikh Auhad ud-dln Kinnani 
and Sheikh Sadr ud-dln Konwi 4 

In 634 or 635 a. h. Rumi returned to Konya and resumed 
the profession of teaching. He continued to do so till the death of 
his mentor, Saiyid Burhan ud-dln, in 637 a. h. Soon thereafter. 
Sheikh Mohi ud-dxn ibn c Arabi died in Damascus in 638 a. k., 
and a number of scholars and mystics moved on from Damascus 

1 Aflfib, p. 37. 

2 Son of Sultan Salah ud-dln 

3. Sipah SalSr, p 16 and AflSW, p. 52 

4 Sipah SalSr, p 14 
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to seek the company of RGmi in Konya. Sheikh Sadr ud-dln and 
a large number of other scholars whose hearths and homes had 
been destroyed by the Mongols were too seeking refuge in Konya 
which had thus attracted quite a large number of celebrated 
scholars and doctors of faith reputed for their learning and piety. 
Rftxni, still busy in teaching at the Madarsa, where he is reported 
to have more than 400 students under his tutelage, was head and 
shoulders above all the other scholars. 

The other pursuits of Rftmi, besides teaching, were preaching 
in meetings held for the purpose and giving juristic-opinion on the 
questions referred to him. Fifteen Dinars were fixed for him, it is 
reported, as a remuneration for this public service. He was so 
particular in this regard that he had instructed his attendants to 
inform him immediately on the receipt of questions eliciting 
juristic-opinion, even if he were in a devotional seclusion or trance, 
and take the dictation for sending a reply. 

Rfimi Turns to Mysticism s 


Rfizni spent his days in this manner till 642 a. h when an 
incident completely transformed his life and turned him from 
Jal3l ud-dfn Konwi to Maulana-i-Rum. This was his meeting 
with Shamsh Tebrez and his devotion and adoration of the latter. 
The Maulana has himself said: 


“The lord of Rftm did not become a learned sage; 
tfatil he bad become a bondsman of Shamsh Tebrez/’ 


Shamsh Tebrez: 


Muhammad ibn c Ali ibn Malik D<£d was his name but he'was 
commonly known as Shamsh Tebrez. His ancestry is shrouded 
ia mystery and the place to which he belonged is also not known 
with certainty. Of the many charges levelled against him, one was 
that he belonged to an unknown descent 1 It was said of him that: 
tc Who is he and what his father was? 

Does any body know ? Er, he comes from where ?** 

I A few historians consider him to be the son of Jalffl ud-dTn Hasan, a 
muff of the Ismailiyah sect, who renounced the cult of the famous 
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He is reported to have been gifted with a keen intellect and.a 
fervouz of love since his very childhood It has been related in 
ManUqib at-* Arif in 1 that while still young, he often remained so 
unmetsed in the love for the Prophet that he did not feel the 
pangs of hunger for as many as thirty to forty days 2 After he had 
mastered the exoteric sciences he became a disciple of Sheikh 
Abn Bakr, the basket maker Some chroniclers report that he 
had taken Sheikh Zaiit ud-din Snnjasi 1 as his spiritual mentor 
while the names of certain other mystics have been mentioned in 
other reports. Mav be he received a grounding in the mystic lore 
from all these from time to time 

Not content with the esoteric teachings or “the Path” Jie has 
had from his tutors, Shamsh Tebrez took to extensile travels m 
various lands, in search of the best spiritual teacher and thus 
gained the nickname of Partnda (the Flier, Bird, etc), In his 
travels he took care to conceal his own spiritual attainments* 
Pretending to be a wealth) merchant, he woie a black felt and 
always bolted the doors of his room in the inn, with a costly lock, 
although there was nothing inside except a tattered mat He 
travelled m tins way to Tcbicz, Baghdad, Jordan, Rome, Qaisaryah 
and Damascus He used to wca\e strings with which trousers 
aie fastened, and this was enough to meet his frugal expenses He 
lived for one year in Damascus where he did not take more than 
a cup ofsoup once a week * Often he prayed to God for a companion 


“Assassins” imd adopted the orthodox faith Ho was according!) Inown as a 
Naj-Mushm (the roccnilv com rrted Muslim) These reports are. hov.cr 
of doubtful authenum I'm detailed stud) set, “The Life ofMaulaaa 
Jalal ud-din Muirminad” (pp r »3-54) bv Ihdi Ur-Tirm Tarozanfer and 
Sahib ul~AIa:httci {pp 127-128} by Cadi Talamnmr Husrin 

1 Written by Slnmsh uJ-dSn Ahmad a*-Aflffki in 752 A H 

2 AP5U, p 370 

3 FertunnTar has gi\en the name of his mentor os Rukn ud-din Sutyfi« 
instead of Zam ud-din SnijSsi He also sajs that Sanjfis was a dependency 
of Zanjffn bill he is not sure about at (rar<rsnfer, p 56) 

4 Sipah Salfir, p G3 
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with whom he could share the mysteries of divine love.' 

Meeting of Shamsh Tebrez and Rami: 

The spiritual mentor of Shamsh Tebrez, it is related, asked 
h im to proceed to Riim and ffiaminate a broken-hearted soul 
yearning for the divine love. He accordingly reached Konya on 
the 26th of Jamadi ul-Akhir, 642 a. h. and engaged a lodging 
in an mn. One day, he saw ROmi coming by, riding on a mule, 
in the midst of a crowd of students and disciples accompanying 
him on foot. Shamsh Tebrez stepped forward and asked Rflmi, 
"What is the object of learning and prayer ?” “It is to know,” 
replied Rttau, “the Skm c ah and its tenets.” "No”, rejoined Shamsh 
Tebrez, "the object is to attain what is knowable”. Thereafter he 

recited this couplet of Hakim SinSi: 

"Compared to that knowledge, ignorance is better; 

Which allows your self to remain as it were.** 

Rflmi was lost in amazement- He had taken to heart the 
remark of Shamsh Tebrez. 1 2 3 

RUnu now took Shamsh Tebrez home with him. They 
remained closeted together, reports AfUlk), for forty days where 
no body could enter ** Sipah SalSr, another biographer of ROmi, 
writes that both remained m holy communion for six months 
in a room where none dared to enter except Sheikh Salah ud-dln. 4 

The company of Shamsh Tebrez opened a new vista of the 
bidden realm to the view of RQmi who now felt a trenchant urge 
to grasp the mysteries of earth and of heaven through spiritual 


1 AflSki, pp 58-59 

2 The conversation between RE mi and Shamsh Tebrez has been reported in 
TarUrah Baulat Shah The author of the Life of Jal^l ud-dla Wuham- 
m?d has also collected all die traditions in this regard but none being 
acceptable to him, he has put forth the view that the attachment of RUmt 
to Shamsh Tebrez was not due to any sudden rapturous nfacluation but 
because Rttmi was already in search of an illuminated soul (Faiozanfar, 
pp Gl-63) Also see Sahib ul-Mrthnavi, pp 139-142 

3 Aflfihi, p GO 

4 Sipah SalSr, p 66 
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illumination Rttmi says in a couplet * 

“Shaxnsh Tebrez was it, who led me to the pathpf 

Reality; 

For the faith I have is simply his bounty*” 

Rumi had so long been a profound scholar and a successful 
teacher, disciples and students, many of them scholars and mystics, 
always gathered round him in large numbers to drink at the 
fountain of learning, but, now, he himself became a pupil of 
Shamsh Tebrez Sultan Veled, the son of Rfimi says. 

“The Sheikh himself turned a probationer, 

He began to learn his lessons afresh, sitting at the feet 

of his mentor. 

Although perfect he was m ascetic lore, 

He had to begin taking lessons once more ” 

RGrm has also acknowledged it m these lines 

“A mendicant I was, thou madest me a hberatme, 

A source of tumult, intoxicated with wme 
Revered I was as a doctor of religion. 

Thou hast turned me into a sport for children.” 

The result was that RUmi abandoned teaching as well as 
sermonising He says 

“Like Mercuiy liad I ledgers of mine, 

Upon which I demoted much time, 

Lo 1 no sooner did I glance the forehead of the 

cupbearer, 

So intoxicated 1 became that I broke my pen ” 

Tumult by R5mi 9 s Disciples: 

After Rfixni had entered the enchanted circle of Shamsh 
Tebrez’s spiritual powers, he gave up teaching and delivering 
lectures which was intensely resented by his followers, disciples and 
friends They, accordingly, raised a fearful and threatening 
tumult against Shamsh The resentment of RCmi’s disciples was 
kindled by the respect paid to Snamsh by ROnu, and they were so 
jealous that an unknown person whose lineage and even where¬ 
abouts were not known to anybody should cause their revere 
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teacher to severe all relations with those who had so long been 
serving as well as deriving benefit from him, and spreading his 
fame far and wide. The disciples and followers of Rftmi took 
Shamsh Tebrez for a weired figure who had cast a spell over Rfimi 
otherwise he would not have changed so suddenly and decided not 
to see his old acquaintances. They could not express their resent¬ 
ment against Shamsh m the presence of Rttmi but whenever they 
got an opportunity they jibbed and stingingly reproached Shamsh 
Tebrez. 

Departure of Shamsh Tebrez: 

Shamsh Tebrez calmly put up with the irritation caused uy 
Rumi’s followers for some time but when he found that they were 
bent upon taking resort to violent means, he stealthily left Konya 
one day Aflaki reports that Shamsh Tebrez left Konya, at the end 
of his first visit, on Thursday, the twenty-first day of the month of 
Shawwal, 643 a.h ., 1 after a stay of about sixteen months. 

The departure of Shamsh Tebrez left Rflmi in such a state of 
distress and depression that he completely cut himself off from all 
the disciples and acquaintances, friends and relatives. This was 
an unexpected turn of events unforseen by those who had been 
envious of Shamsh, for Rumi was now not prepared to see even 

those who had not opposed Shamsh, much less the persons who had 
been his adversaries 

Return of Shamsh Tebrez: 

Sipah SalSr relates that F umi remained cut off from every 
body till he unexpectedly received a letter from S hamsh Tebrez 
from Damascus.* A bit calmed down, RSmi now permitted those 
who had not pitted themselves against Shamsh to join in his 
sittings It was during this period that Rami began to take part 
m musical chanting* in remembrance of his lost friend. He also 
wrote four letters to Shams Tebrez during this period of separation, 

I- Aflaki, p 60 
2 Mtd t p 66 
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which express 2ns intense desire to see Shams!] again In the first 
letter he says 

,c Come back to me, the light of my heart, the object 

of my desire 

Thou forges ahead with the fervout of thy true love. 
If thou comcst, the joy of my heart shall I acquire 
If not, extreme depression will he m> lure 
Thou art like the nun, which is fai away but still near, 
Gome back, Oh, thou art at a distance, but I find thee 

here.” 

Gradually the antagonism against Shamsh Tebrer subsided 
and then Rtimi took steps to mvitc him back to Kon>a again He 
sent his son, Sultan Vcled, to bear a letter to Shamsh Tebrez and 
assure him on behalf of his disciples and follow cis that all of them, 
who had earlier opposed him, were repenting their mistake and 
wanted to be forgiven Rttmi’s letter to Shamsh expresses his 
heart-felt grief ovci the separation with his spmtual guide He 
wrote 


'‘From (lie time thou hast departed Horn me, os wax is 

separated from honey, 
Like a candle I melt m the fire of love, deprived of thy 

sweetness. 

Separated from thy illustrious self, I have been turned 

into a rum, 

Wherein my soul resides alone m wilderness 

Turn the reins of thy mount, I implore* turn the 

mount of thy joy (this way), 
For music is not lawful unto me m thy absence, I hate 

the joy as a devil 

Not a single ode could I indite, till a letter to me did 

ye write 

To read thy letter, I was so over-joyed; lyrics I 

composed six or five 

O' God, let us meet again to turn my eve into morn, 

For thou art indeed the pride of Syria, Armenia and 

Rome.” 
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Sultan Veled conducted Shamsh Tebrez to Konya from 
Damascus like a prmce 

Shamsh Tebrez Departs again: 

ROmi was overjoyed to' see Shamsh Tebrez for the second 
time. All those who had been discourteous to Shamsh requested 
him to condone their mistakes. For a time Shamsh and Rfimi 
passed their time happily in spiritual and religious disquisitions, 
divine manifestations and ecstasies, and the fervour of Rttmi’s love 
for Shamsh increasing with the passage of time. However, Rtimi’s 
disciples began to resent again their neglect by Rttmi, as they had 
done before Another incident happened in the meantime which 
added fuel to the fire. Shamsh was putting up with his wife in 
an outer room of the house in which Rfimi dwelt. Chelebi 
c Ala 3 ud-dln, the son of ROmi by his second wife, used to pass 
through the room of Shamsh, whenever he visited his father, and 
this caused inconvenience to the Sheikh. Shamsh politely asked 
Ala? ud-dln on several occasions not to do so which was, however, 
resented by him c Ala 5 ud-dln also viewed with jealousy the 
affection showed by Shamsh Tebrez to his step-brother, Sultan 
Yded, and, therefore, he gave vent to his feelings before such 
followers of Rumi as were inimical to Shamsh. They immediately 
seized the opportunity to malign Shamsh Tebrez and again raised 
a storm of protest against him. 

Shamsh Tebrez did not, at firsts mention the matter to Rumi 

but when the hostilities of these people increased, he alluded to his 

embarrassment in the form of an anecdote. He also hinted that 

this time he would slip away without leaving any trace of him. 

It appears from certain verses of Rthni that he was not completely 

unaware of what was going to happen, for he had entreated 

Shamsh Tebrez m some of his verses to give up the idea of desert¬ 
ing him again. 

However, the Mowers of Rttmi again rose in opposition 
to Shamsh with the result that he slipped away from Konya. 1 

*• ** ^wbeen mentioned in catam chronicles thatSbam&w* puttod«tfe 

by c*rtam persons in Konya and Rttmi, cm receiving the newt said, “God 
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Rtimi says in a couplet: 

“That there be no room for any complaint, Suddenly 
he set out to quit them all” 

Rami’s Impatience: 

When Rtimi found Shamsh missing again one morning, his 
distress knew no bounds He immediately went to Sultan Veled 
and cried out, “Sleepest thou, Get up and find out where the 
Sheikh is 9 I find my soul devoid of his fragrance again/’ 1 

Now Rumi again started his search for Shamsh, he was now 
even more distressed than he had been earlier. He ceased all 
intercourse with those who had caused ill-will to Shamsh and even 

* 

forbade them to appear before him Rtimi says: 

cc The separation made him mad m love. 

Like Jonah he became, without a hearth or home.” 

A few days later when his quest for Shamsh had proved 
fruitless, Rumi became even more restless Now he spent most of 
his time either m listening to the musical recitals or lamenting and 
raising a wad of woe for the departed companion It was during 
this penod that Rtimi composed a number of beautiful and 
extremely touching lyrics expressing the agonising pangs suffered 
by him due to Shamsh’s seperation 

This was the year 645 a h Rtimi was extremely anxious for 
Shamsh specially because of the disturbed conditions m Egypt and 
Asia Minor and the tempest of rapine and slaughter let loose by 
the Tartar invasion. If anybody gave him the whereabouts of 
Shamsh, Rtimx would be so pleased that he immediately rewarded 
him with whatever he could lay his hands upon including even 
the garments he wore at the time i 


does what He likes and orders whatever He intends n Farozanfar, however, 
prefers the version that Rtitni was nearest to Shamsh, and, naturally, h® 
should have been aware of what had happened to Shamdi Thus, 
Shamsh been killed m Konya, Rflim would not have undertaken the 
journey to Damascus in his quest (Farozanfar, pp 83-84) 

1, SipahSaUtr, p €9 
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Travel# to Syria: 

Not being able to calm down his restlessness, Rumi set out 
for Damascus along with a few of bis other companions in search 
of Shamsh Tebrez. He was received with honour by the scholars 
of Damascus but they were surprised to learn that a person of his 
intellectual stature and erudition should be so agitated for any 
individual. 

RBmi could not, however, get any trace of Shamsh Tebrez in 
Damascus When he was worn out of his quest for Shamsh, he 
remarked, “Myself and Shamsh are not two If he 1 $ like the sun, 
I am a particle, if he is an ocean, I am a drop, for the par tide is 
illuminated by the sun and the drop owes its existence to the 
ocean. There is thus no difference between Shamsh and myself.” 
Rftnu returned to Konya from Damascus but his restlessness did 
not abate. After a couple of years he again undertook a journey 
to Damascus but he returned this tune convinced that in reality he 
was himself Shamsh and that all his search for Shamsh was no 
more than a quest to find out his own self 

After coming back from Damascus for the second time, Rfimi 
gave up all hopes to meet Shamsh Tebrez again. Nevertheless, 
Rtimi now experienced the same effulgence of spiritual wisdom 
# streaming in his own self which he had sought in Shamsh Tebrez. 
"Although the Maulana, on whom be the blessings of God”, says 
Sultan Veled, “failed to find out the person of Shamsh ud-din 
Tebrez, whose fame may be spread by God, in Damascus, he found 
whatever he wanted from Shamsh, percolating in his own veins”. 

Sheikh Salah ud-din, the gold-heater. 


A few days after his return from Damascus for the second 
time, Rami again became restless He now promoted Sheikh Salah 
ud-din as his confidant and chief assistant He was, in feet 
elevated to take the place of Shamsh Tebrez,' as Sultan Veled says' 

1 Farozanfar W ites “When Rttrm became desired of findmg out Sbanuh 
he turned his mind towards ..jj** , , . . ® wnamtu, 

h.m » h,« awvu a V.7T d ' d,n whoIe - hea ««Uy He nominated 
Shdfch and Cal ^ h » nd »PP.inted him as the leader of tie 
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in these verses: 

"After Shamsh, Salah ud-dln became his helper in this 

design* 

His presence increased the illuminations and visions 

Divine, 

For he learnt the lore mysterious from him ” 

Sheikh Salah ud-dln came of a poor family belonging to a 
nearby village. His father was a fisherman while Salah ud-dln 
had himself taken up the profession of gold-beating Reputed as a 
trustworthy youngman from his early days, he had been a disciple 
of Saiyid BurliSn ud-dln After Saiyid Eurhan ud-dfn’s death he 
took the oath of allegiance to Rtimi whose closest associate he 
remained during the last ten years of his life He died on the 
first of Muharraxn, 657 a h 

Elevation of Salah ud-dln ns the most trusted disciple and 
spiritual successor of Rtimi, again made his other disciples and 
followers run amuck Now their complaint was that Shamsh 
was at least an educated person but this man, who was a mere 
gold-beater by profession, did not dcscr\e to be the chief assistant 
of their lcspccted teacher They 'ucrc amazed to see that ROmi 
•held Salah ud-dfn in such a high esteem, and this fired their envy 
again Ilowevei, when Salah ud-dln came to know of the tumult 
among other disciples he icmarkcd f They deplore ni) selection as 
the chief associate of the Maulana but they don’t appear to under¬ 
stand that the Maulana is ically in love with his own self I 
simply act as a veil to conceal this fact ” J 


seekers of God and instructed his friends and disciples to obey him 
(Farozanfar, p 101) 

1 Farozanfar "writes The Maulana being tired of the blind envy of the 
malicious detractors of Salah ud-dln, made him the cynosure of his eyes 
and showed him the same love and affection which he had for Shamsh 
As Salah ud-dfa had been a soft-hearted man, his attraction and guidance 
were of a different nature He was able to decrease the tumultous restless¬ 
ness of the Maulana to a large extent (Farozanfar, pp 102-103) 
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Ghelebi Hisam ad-din: 

After the death of Salah ud-dia, Chelebi 1 Hislm ud-din Turk 
was nominated by R&mi to act as his chief assistant, confidant and 
spiritual vicegerent m place of the deceased friend. Ghelebi 
HisSm ud-din had already occupied a distinguished place among 
the followers of Rumi, and for eleven years after the demise of his 
spiritual superior, he acted as his successor He was a Turk 
belonging to Armenia and came of a respectable and influential 
family known as Akhu 2 

Hisam lid-din had also paid obeisance to Shamsh Tebrez and 
Salah ud-din from whom he had learnt the esoteric teachings 

HisSm ud-din spent all his belongings on Rfimi and ultimately 
emancipated his slaves as well He was so cautious that he never 
used the water of the Maul ana's bath-r5om foi ablutions out of 
respect for him, and went to his own house foi the purpose even 
if it was biting cold On the other hand, Rumi too paid such a 

homage to Hisam ud-dtn that one thought him to be a disciple of 
the latter 3 

Composition of the Mathnawi: 

f he Mathnawi was composed by Rtum during this period at 
the instance of HisSm ud-din* 


1 Chelebi u an equivalent of Sat, id in Turluh language (F»nmnfa-,p HI) 

2 Fwozanfar am that Cheleb, HisSm ud-dtn was bom w 622 A H 
(rarozanfar, p HI) 

3 


sZo vIm r M r hC to ChEW » ud-din Once 

c 7i ,1 “ ned abou ‘ « but Ram, rephed, God, if a 

hi ttTT I T ra “ wcre ““Sh'by trouble and .. were appro- 
md«l that the world would perish, and I had only a loaf wither 

send even that to the respected Chelebi,” Ba- used tokeln 
Silence whenever Hislm ud-din was not k “ p 

followers, therefore, always tned to cause Htsim ud-dTo 1 ^ 

these meetings (Farozanfar, p. 114) '° be P r «entm 

**"*“ 8 ihocto*<othindy ottMw rf 8 "n”^?‘ n ° w “ 
of «A,tSr because they could e j ? f Su,n and Ttjr 

** C0U,a not « “>«>“> lores m the ode, of Ram, 
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The fact is that RUnu was endowed with a love so fervent and 
rapturous that he could not do without a close companion and 
confidant with whom he could share the mysteries of the esoteric 
truth experienced by him First, he selected Shamsh Tebrez 
whose place was taken by Salah ud-din and Hisam ud-dln one 
after another. Saiyid Burhan ud-dln was also elevated to his circle 
of selected associates, although m a different capacity, for a short 
while. The period of five years between the death of Saiyid 
Burhan ud-din and the arrival of Shamsh Tebrez m Konya was 
spent by Rfimi in such a way as if he felt some deficiency m his 
life It is obvious that the latent capabilities with which Rfimi 
had been endowed required a stimulant for their expression The 
Mathnawi is itself a proof of RDon's yearning for love, if one 
is required, for it would not have come into existence without the 
spiritual fervour aroused by RUmi’s favourite associates There 
had been a gap of two years m the compilation of the Mathnawi 
when ROmi suspended its composition on account of the Hisam 
ud-dln’s grief at the death of his wife 

Perfection in the ‘Path 9 of mysticism or spiritual illumination 
was not the reason for selection of his confidants by Rfimi He 
often said that love is born out of affinity. Once, m reply to a 


which, nevertheless, displayed Ins fervour of love He, therefore, sought 
and found an opportunity to propose that RCmi might indite something 
in the style of the above mentioned ]>ncs RGmi immediately produced a 
paper from his turban on which were written 18 verses* the first of which 
was to become the opening verse of the Mathnawi It ran as follows 
* “From reed flute hear what tale it tells, 

What plaint it makes of absence ills,** 

And, the last verse ran 

“Now ends my discourse, peace be to ye ** 

ROmi used to dictate the verses to HisSm ud-din who took them down 
•and then recited these aloud m his beautiful voice Often they spent whole 
nights at the task After, the first part of the Mathnawi was completed HisSm 
ud-din*s wife died which made him very despondent Rami too felt so 
aggrieved by the dejection of HisSm ud-din that the composition of Mathnawi 
was suspended for two years Thereafter, Rami again took up the task conti¬ 
nuing it for the next fifteen years till his death (Faroaanfar, pp 116-118) 
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question he told his son, Sultan Veled, that he cultivated friend¬ 
ship with his associates because of affinity, for the affection born 
out of it never leads one to remorse. True affinity or love, 
explained RGmi, would never cause repentance either in this world 
or the Hereafter. Those who cultivate friendship for selfish ends 
would, in the Hereafter, languish with a longing described thus 
by the Qpr’an: Alas for me 1 Ah , would that I had never taken such an 
one for friend, 1 On the other hand, those who are sincere and fear 
God shall retain their friendship. Friends on that day will be foes one 
to another , save those who kept their duty {to Allah). 2 

Rumi has expressed the same view in a verse which says. 

“Never from miracles, a faith sprouts; 

Yet, qualities alike, affinity unites ” 

Death of Rumi: 

Sipah Salar relates that Konya was continuously rocked by 
earthquakes for forty days before the death of ROmi 5 Afigki, 
however, says that while RQdu still lay in sickness, there were 
severe earthquakes for seven days and nights, until everyone m 
Konya was greatly alarmed. When the people went to RUmi to 
beseech his help, he calmly remarked: “Poor earth, it is starving 
and wants a fat morsel. It shall soon have one and then it won’t 
bother you.” 4 During his last illness, he mdited an ode which 
has the following opening lines: 

“Despite thy kindness and affection, (my) heart craves 

for anger from thee. 

Like a glass fragile, break my heart by saying: ‘Thou 

canst not see me.” 

Chelebi Hisam ud-dm says that Sheikh Sadr ud-dm along 
with a few other mendicants paid a visit to Rtum during his last 
illness Dunng the course of their conversation he said, “May God 
grant you speed y recovery ” “No”, replied Rami, “There is only a 

1. At'Furgan 28 

2 . Az’^ukhruf 67 

S Sipah Sai£r p 58 
4, AflSLi.p 350 
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hair’s-breadth distance between the lover and the beloved. Won’t 
you like that this distance should also vanish and the finite spirit 
may unite with the Infinite One ?,J 

Rflmi dictated the following ode during his illness to Chelebi 
HisSm ud-dln* 

“Go ! head on pillow lay; alone, in peace, me leave, 
Loved tyrant, plague by night, while all around thee 

f gneve 

That peerless beauty (God) has no need kind care to 

show. 

But, sallow lovers, ye musr patient faith still know 
Perplexity is ours to bear, ’tis his to own hard heart. 
Shed he our blood, 'what sin’ He'll not pay 

murderer’s smart 

To die’s hard, after all, but remedy there's none. 
How, then, to crave a remedy ■* The evil’s done 
Last night, in dream, a warder, from my love’s abode. 
Made sign to me, and said ’This wa> • Held thou my 

lode ” x 

RGrai died, at the age of sixty-eight jears and three months, 
at the dose of the day. on the fifth of Jamadi-ul-5kmr 672 * zi - 

When his corpse was brought forth* a great multitude swarmed 
the place, all of whom smote their bieasts and raised loud lamen¬ 
tations Jews and Christians came reading their own scriptures 
The Muslims strove to drive them away but they would not be 
repelled. It was feared, at length, that a tumult would break out 
The intelligence was conveyed to Parwana, 8 who asked the Rabbis 
and Bishops why they mixed themselves up with the funeral of a 
Muslim saint. They replied that they had found in him all the 
signs and virtues of the prophets described in their scriptures and 
have learnt the ways of the sages and saints of yore, than they 
had ever known before They were all ultimately allowed to 


! Red hmue - p 95 

2 SipahSalSr p 59 

3 Mom ud-dln Parwena, the governor of Konya 
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accompany the funeral The number of people who flocked to jom 
the funeral precession was so great that the bier taken out early in 
the morning could reach the */unal place by sun-set, and thus 
with all honours, the luminous sage was laid to rest m his grave 

The Character of Ruxni $ 

Shibli writes in the Sawaneh (Biography) of Maulana-i-Rflm: 

“So long as the Maul ana had not taken to the path of 
mysticism, he led the life of an eminent scholar and a doctor 
of faith Whenever he went out, riding on his mule, a large 
number of students, theologians and even the grandees 
accompanied him on foot. The kings and chiefs of State 
received him with highest honour But no sooner did he 
adopt the mystic way of life, his life was completely trans¬ 
formed He continued to teach and give juristic-opinions, 
but these vocations appeared to be only reminiscent of his 
past life. he always seemed to be enchanted with a rapturous 
love, m transports and trances of a sublimated soul ,#I 

Prayers and Penance: 

Rumi was extremely fond of prayers and penance. Siph 
Sal Sr, who dwelt with him for many years, Telates that he never 
saw RGnu m a night-gown He nevei had a pillow or a bedding, 
nor did he ever lie down For taking rest. Whenever he felt 
drowsy, he took a nap wherever he might be sitting He says in 
a verse 

“Shrouded in a quilt studded with thorn. 

How can he sleep, for pricked is always lovelorn.” 

Whenever he’found that his disciples were heavy with sleep, 
during the musical services, he would rest his head between his 
knees pretending to have fallen asleep, but after everyone had 
dropped mto slumber, he would get up and occupy himself with 
the performance of £tkr (recollection) and recitation. 1 2 He has 


1 Sau aneh : j> 34 

2 ftttf, p 35 
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alluded to it in one of his odes m which he says 

"Everyone slept but not I, for the heart smite my 

control, outright 

My eyes grew accustomed to count the stars, night 

after night 


Sleep has gone out of my eyes never to return, 

It has taken the poison of thy separation and taken to 

flight " 


Prayers of Rumi: 

No sooner had the time for an obligator)' praycx arrived then 
RCmi was a completely changed man 1 He would immediately 
turn towards K&ba, his face turning pale, and he would soon be 
lost in the prayers Sipah Sal Sr relates that it was not unoften 
that Rami spent the whole night m two reheats of prayer 2 RGmi 
has described in an ode his own condition during the prayers 
He says: 

“After sun-set prayer, one lights the lamp or the meal 

he takes, 

But I am left with sighs and moans for my departed 

mates. 

With tears I perform ablution, my prayer is filled with 

Are; 

A call to prayer thus given, sets the door of mosque 

ablaze 

How \cry wonderful is the prayer of intoxicated ones; 

Say* ‘It is flawless*, for it transcends the time and 

space 

Perhaps I finished the second Rak c ai t or perhaps the 

fourth; 

I know not in fact, what I read or didn’t get the time 

at all 

How should I knock the door of Truth; my hands and 

heart are not mine 


1. Sswfaeh, p 35 

2. Sipah Salir, p 21. 
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A friend like thee has robbed me of the heart: now 

God alone can provide shelter. 
I know not, by God, when the service ended or who 

led the prayer.” 

Once Rttnu was performing his prayers in a wintry cold night. 
His tears trickled down his face on the beard, turning the tears 
into heads of ice owing to the intense cold, but he remained 
engaged in his prayers without being even aware of it. 

Austerity and Contentments 

Of simple habits, austere and frugal, RQmi led a life of almost 
primitive simplicity. Whatever presents were received from the 
king, nobles or other affluent people were passed on by him to 
Salah ud-dln or Ghelebi Hisam ud-dln although he often had 
nothing to make both the ends meet for his own dependents. He 
kept a portion of such presents only on the insistence of his son, 
Sultan Veled, but he was very much pleased when there was 
absolutely no provision for subsistence m his own house. On such 
occasions he used to temark that his house appeared to be the 
abode of a mendicant. 1 

Generosity i 

RBmi was so generous that he never returned a beggar with¬ 
out giving him something. More than open-handed—he gave 
away with both hands—he never buttoned his gown or shirt so 

that it might be easier for him to take it off in case anybody asked 
for it. 

Humility and Tender-heartedness: 

Once Rtimi was going somewhere with his disciples He 
found his way blocked by a dog sleeping in a narrow lane. He 
stood there waiting but someone made the poor thing get up and 

dear the lane. Rfimi felt much aggrieved that the poor creature 
was disturbed in its sleep. 1 

1. &ro ffiuft, p 36 

2. 39. 
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On another occasion lie found tv/o persons quarrelling; and 
abusing; cadi other He requested both of them to denounce him 
and bury the hatchet instead of calling names to each other. Both 
of them fell on his feet and patched up their differences I. 2 

Lawful Earnings: 

Rtimi received a stipend of 15 Dinars a month out of the 
proceeds of charitable trusts Since he did not like to accept a 
remuneration without doing some work m heu thereof, he had 
taken upon himself to give juristic-opinion on religious and legal 
matters referred to him by the people He was so particular about 
it that he had instructed his disciples to let him know of the 
questions referred to him as soon as these were received 

Once someone remarked that Sheikh Sadr ud-dln had a 
stipend of thousand Dinars fixed for him while he got only fifteen 
Dinars. Rtimi at once corrected him by saying that the Sheikh 
needed even more money and it would have been better if the 
fifteen Dinars fixed for him were also given to the Sheikh * 

Dislike of WorldUness s 

Rtimi hated the rounds of visits frequently paid to him by the 
king, princes and the nobles. He never liked them to call upon 
him and sometimes even expressed his distaste to the face of visit- 
ng personage. Once a certain grandee who paid a courtesy call 
to Rtimi, satd “Excuse me. Sir, I couldn’t pay my respects more 
frequently owing to other pie-occupations ” “You need not be 
sorry for it”, came the reply from Rtimi, *‘I am more grateful to 
those who do not call upon me.” 3 

The Mathnawi and its Message: 

Rtimi had been endowed with a tremendous spiritual enthu¬ 
siasm and a fervour of love which was lying dormant under the 


I. Sowdnehj p 39 

2 Ibid , p 42 

3. Ibid , p 43 
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cover of his erudition, particularly of those relating to the specu¬ 
lative branches of secular sciences As soon as Shamsh Tebrez 
cast his enchanted spell over Rflmi, it would be seen, his spin* 
tuahty was animated and the outcome was enchanting and beauti¬ 
ful lyrics describing the mysteries of divine love and spiritual 
raptures, unde&cribable ecstasies and transports He ultimately 
attained the stage where, in the words of IqbSl, he could claim: 

"At last flames burst forth from every hair of me, 

Tire dropped from the veins of my thought.” 1 

It is a state where every sage gives a call with a thousand 
tongues for a worthy companion: 

"Oh, where m the wide world is my comrade? 

I am the Bush of Sinai Where is my Moses?” 2 * 

And this was the reason why RUmi found it difficult to spend 
his days without a confidant and companion m his restlessness did 
not calm down until he found a companion in Salah ud-din after 
Shamsh and in Chelebi Hisam ud-din after Salah ud-din—venly, 
it is not easy for the candle to throb alone. 8 

It was this fire of love which led Rumi .to seek spiritual food 

and energy through musical recitations. He has explained it thus 
In the Mathnawi * 

"Therefore sanfff (music) is the food of lovers (of God), 

since therein is the phantasy of composure (tranquillity of 
mind) 

# ^ rotn (bearing) sounds and pipings the mental phan¬ 
tasies gather a (great) strength; nay, they become forms 
(in the imagination). 

The fire oflove is made keen (inflamed) by melodies, 

just as the fire (ardour) of the man who dropped walnuts 
(mto the water).” 4 


1 . Asrax-t-Kkudx, p $8 (Translation by Nicholson, p 1451 

2. JM, p. 88 (Nicholson, p 144) 

3 Jbtd , p. 88 (Nicholson, p 145). 

4 Tht Mathnawi, Vol IV, p 313 (Book tV-Verm 742-44). 
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veraaty of revealed truths. Rfimi raided a severe criticism of this 
view and frowned upon its standard-bearers m these words: 

lc The doctrine held by the eye of sense is Mu'tazilism, 
whereas the eye of Reason is Sunnite’(orthodox) in respect 
of (its) union (vision of God). 1 

Those in thrall to sense-perception are Mu'tazihtes, 
(though) from misguidedness they represent themselves as 
Sunnites. 

Any one who remains in (bondage to) sense-perception 
is a Mu c taziiite; though he may say he is a Sunnite, *tis from 
ignorance. 

Any one who has escaped from (the bondage of) sense- 
perception is a Sunnite • the man endowed with (spiritual) 
vision is the eye of sweet-paced (harmonious) Reason 
Rfiim has asserted at more than one place in the Mathnawi 
that in addition to the external senses, man has been endowed with 
certain inner senses too, and that these inner senses are much more 
wider, potent and sagacious than the outer sense-organs. 

"Besides these five (physical) senses there are five (spi¬ 
ritual) senses * those (latter) are like red gold, while these 
(physical) senses are like copper. 

In the bazaar where they (the buyers) are expert, how 
should they buy the copper sense like (as though it were) 
the sense of gold ? 

The bodily sense is eating the food of darkness, the 
spiritual sense is feeding from a Sun 

If anything cannot be seen or, for that matter, is beyond the 
iwamess of a physical experience, then in RGmi’s view, it is not 


i 


2 

3. 


Wm ROrm mean.that those who are blmd to spiritual things virtually 
<«cupy th e porit.on of the MiHtazilites who denied that it is r ™,M. for 
the Faithful to see God either in this world or the next. From die Safi 

th ° 0,h " h ‘ ,nd ’ ,he r “' ,<9t or ratttl ■ for 


The Maltuwun, Vol H, p 225 {Book 11-61-64). 
»«/,Vol II. p 224(Book 11 - 49 - 51 ) 
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necessarily non-existent. He holds the view that the latent 
underlies the manifest m the same way as healing properties form 
the intrinsic quality of a medicine* 

“The unbeliever’s argument 1 $ just this, that he says, 
‘I sec no place of abode except this external (world). 9 

He never reflects that, wherever there is anything exter¬ 
nal, that (object) gives information of hidden wise purposes. 

The usefulness of every external object is, indeed, inter* 
nal: it is latent, like the beneficial quality m medicines * n 
RtJmi says that the materialists Jose their sense of inner cogni¬ 
tion and are unable to understand its objectives simply because they 
cultivate the habit of accepting only the external and manifest In 
his opinion this signifies Jack of foresight on the part of the 
materialists 

“Since the foolish took (only) the external appearances 
(into consideration), and (since) the subtleties (inward 
aspects) were very much hidden from them 

Necessarily they were debarred from (attaining to) 
the (real) object, for the subtlety escaped (them) on the 
occasion when it (the object) presented itself 5,2 
ROmi proceeds further to censure the intellect as well which, 
like sense-perception, lacks the capacity to obtain the knowledge of 
realities revealed by the prophets It really does not possess the 
ground on which it can base its speculation in such matters nor 
has it any experiential awareness of the realm hidden from its view 
“What do you know of the waters of Euphrates and 

Oxus, sweet and pure, 

You have taken abode in a pond, salty, rotted and 

impure ,,a 

An intellect which has a dominant carnal reason is a partial 
or particular intelligence, according to Rtimi, for it breeds doubts 
and scepticism and its abode is darkness, it brings disgrace to the 


1 The Matfmowt, Vol IV, pp 430-431 (Book IV-2878-80) 

2 Jbtd , Vol VI, P 81 (Book V-1331-32) 

3 Ibid, Afatknawt Molvi Ma*nowi t p 96 
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absolute intelligence and frustration to mankind. Insanity is 
preferable, indeed, to the sagacity of such an intellect. 

“Imagination and opinion are the bane of the parti¬ 
cular (discursive) reason, because its dwelling-place is in the 
darkness. 1 

The particular intelligence has given the (universal) 
intelligence a bad name: worldly desire has deprived the 
(worldly) man of his desire (in the world hereafter) 2 

It behoves us to become ignorant of this (worldly) 
wisdom, (rather) must we dutch at madness ” 3 4 
RUmi says that he has had an experience of this worldly 
wisdom and had reached the condusion that; 

"I have tried far-thinking (provident) intellect; hence¬ 
forth I will make myself mad ,n 
Thereafter RQmi advances an argument, clear-cut as well as 
to the point, m support of his contention He says that if intellect 
were sufficient for the comprehension of the revealed truths, then 
the rationalists, logicians and dialecticians would have also shared 
the secrets of religion 

“If the intellect could discern the (true) way m this 
question, Fakhrri-RSzi 5 6 would be an adept in religious 
mysteries 

Romi holds the view that the sciences cultivated by human 
intellect cloud the knowledge of reality and make the seeker of 
Truth sceptical. Therefore, he pleads that one should shun philo¬ 
sophy and ratiocination, if he wants to inculcate an unflinching 
faith and attain the gnosis of the ultimate Reality. 

“If thou desire that misery should vanish (from thee), 

1 The Mathtuobi, Vol IV, p 87 (Book III-1558), 

2 Ibid , Vol VI, p 30 (Book V-463) 

3 Ibid , Vol II, p 341 (Book 11-2328). 

4 Ibid , Vol. II, p 341 (Book 11-2332). 

5. Alluding to Fakhr ud-dln RSa (d 1209 A D), the famous scholastic 

theologian, philosopher and author of a commentary on the Qur*Sn e ntitl ed 
Mojuth A-ghtvpb 

6 The Mathnau?i, Vol VI, p, 248 (Book V-4144) 
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endeavour that wisdom may vanish from thee— 

The wisdom which is bom of (human) nature and 
phantasy, the wisdom which lacks the oversowing grace of 
the Light of the Glorious (God). 

The wisdom of this world brings increase of supposition 
and doubt; the wisdom of the Religion soars above 
the sky/’ 1 

In his view the logical syllogisms and the inferences drawn 
therefrom smack of an artificial method of reasoning which is 
only of limited utility. This method is unsuited for establishing 
the veracity of theological truths. Drawing an analogy between 
the logical argumentation and the wooden legs, he says: 

“The leg of the syllogisers is of wood: a wooden leg is 

very infirm.” 2 

The science of dialectics and the scholastic argumentation 
employed by it are incapable of producing conviction and an 
ardent faith- The reason for it is, according to Rfimi, that the 
dialectician is himself sceptical about die veracity of what he 
pleads; he-merely rehearses the premises and propositions he has 
learnt from his teachers and the propounders of his school or 

thought. 

f The imitator brings on to his tongue a hundred proofs 
and explanations, but he has no soul. 

“When the speaker has no soul and (spiritual glory)* 
how should his speech have leaves and fruit?” 3 

Rtimi prefers intuition or spiritual cognition to the carnal 
intellect which is particular, individual, discursive, and dependent 
on sense-perception He holds the view that experiential aware¬ 
ness can gain knowledge pertaining to the terrestrial world onI>- 
On the other hand, the spiritual cognition emanating from toe 
Universal Intellect is a lodestar for the human intellect; the 
intellect of man should be guided by intuition in the same waj as 


1. The Msih'jar. Vol II. p- 387 (Book II, 3201-3). 

2. . VoL H, P 115 (Boole J, 2128). 

3 Uni . Vol. VL p. 149 (Book V, 2480B1). 
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the former holds the reins of human frame. The spiritual cogni¬ 
tion is thus, in the view of ROmi, the Intellect of intellect without 
which the carnal intellect would not deserve to be known by 
that name. Spiritual cognition is, however, enjoyed only by 
those who have been enriched by an ardent faith and an unques¬ 
tioning conviction in the Ultimate Reality. 

“The philosopher is in bondage to things perceived by 
the intellect, (but) the pure (saint) is he that rides as a 
prince on the Intellect of intellect.” 1 
Volumes after volumes have been blackened by the discursive 
reason of man but it is only the Universal Intellect which 
illumines this universe 

“The intellect makes books entirely black (with 
writing), the Intellect of intellect keeps the horizons (the 
whole universe) filled (with light) from the Moon (of 
Reality)* 

It is free from blackness and whiteness the light of its 
moon rises (and shines) upon heart and soul ” 2 3 * 
The Intellect of intellect, born of faith and credence, guards 
man against carnal desires and earthly temptations. It instils a 
sense of faith and trust, confidence and hope while discursive 
reason brings disbelief and infidelity, doubt and suspicion. 

“The reason that is allied to Faith is like a just police- 
inspector : it is the guardian and magistrate of the city or 
the heart 8 

Intellect is the guardian of Faith within the human 
frame; its fear keeps the baser-self m chains 1,4 
Rflmi propounds the view that Spirit rules over intellect pre¬ 
cisely in the same way as the senses are servitors of reason The 
Spint can lay bare the mysteries of heaven and earth which are 
be>ond the ken of intellect and resolve the most knotty problems 


1 The Maihnmvi, Vol IV, p 141 (Book III, 2527) 

2 Ibid , Vol IV, p 142 (Book III, 2531 32) 

3 Ibtd , Vol IV, p 382 (Book IV, 198S). 

* ASathnmm Afolrt Aftfinaun, p 347 
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to which reason cannot find a clue 

“Sense-perception is a captive to the intellect, O reader, 
know also that the intellect as captive to the spint 

The spirit sets free the chained hand of the intellect 
and brings its embarrassed affairs into harmony.” 1 
The philosopher cannot overstep the limits set by the informa¬ 
tion furnished by human perception and the rules of logical 
syllogism The carnal intellect is thus cast into a prison from 
which it cannot come out 

“The philosopher simply speaks according to the science 
of reasoning, for his intellect cannot cross the threshold (of 
its abode}.* 

The philosopher killed (exhausted) himself with think¬ 
ing . let him run on (m vain), for his back is turned towards 
the treasure 

Let him run on the more he runs, the more remote 
does he become from the object of his heart’s desire ”* 

The philosopher may possess a complete mastry over speculative 
branches of learning and may also be endowed with foresight but 
he lacks insight into his own self, although the cognition of the 
latter is more important than the knowledge of everything else. 

“This tyrant excels m thousands of sciences 
But lo 1 3 4 of his soul he knowest nothing. 

Thou knowest the value of every commodity, 

But not of thy own, Is’nt it a folly 
RGmi advises the philosophers and dialecticians to abandon 
philosophy and scholasticism and cultivate the knowledge of reli¬ 
gious truth, for it alone has the light of certainty and wisdom 

“How Jong wilt thou be mad after the Grecian lore, 
Try to learn the wisdom of faith, once more ” 5 


1 Tne Mathnawi ,, Vol IV, p 102 (Book III, 1824-25) 

2 Mathnawi Motoi Mcf-nawi, p 82 

3 The Mathnawi, Vol VI. p 389 (Book VI, 2356-57) 

4 Mathnawi Moln M c anwi, p 449 

5 Ibid , p 86 
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Pnmi says that man can attain the knowledge of Self through 
purification of his heart and rectitude of his behaviour. The more 
the heart is purified, the more it would be able to reflect, like a 
mirror, the wisdom contained m the faith and illuminate itself, 
without the help of a tutor or scripture, with the divine grace and 
revelatory guidance 

"Make thyself pure from the attributes of self, that 
thou mayest behold thine own pure untarnished essence, 
And behold within thy heart (all) the sciences of the 
prophets, without book and without preceptor and master* 

At another place Riimi says: 

"When the mirror of your heart becomes dear and 

pure, you will behold images (which are) outside of (the 

world of) water and earth. 1 2 

If the orifice of heart is open and clean; Divme light 
without an agent shall it glean.” 3 4 

Love of God: 

The impetus received by the movement of rationalism and 
scholasticism in the seventh century of the Muslim era bad cooled 
'the yearnings of the human soul for the apprehension of the 
Divine* From one end of the Islamic world to another, leaving a 
few illuminated souls here and there, nobody seemed to have any 
taste for Divine manifestation and illumination of the heart. It 
was, as if, an apathy or coolness had overtaken the hearts of the 
people It was a situation expressed by Iqbal in this verse: 

“The fire of love has cooled down; what a calamity it is 1 
The Musalman is naught but a heap of ashes ”* 

It was at this critical stage that Rfimi sounded the note of 
alarm and exhorted the people to betake the path of love. His 
call fired the frenzy of love once again in the entire world of 
Islam 

1 Tht Mclhnawi, Vol H,p 188 (Book I, 3460-61) 

2 Ibid , p 225 (Boole II, 72) 

3 The Methnaun Mdtn Mtfi-nmat. 

4 Bel t’Jibrtel, p 168 
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Romi explained what he meant by love and to what sublime 
eminence it could raise the people. He says * 

“By love bitter things become sweet, by love pieces of 

copper turn into gold; 
By love dregs become clear, by love pains become 

healing, 1 2 3 4 

By love the prisons becomes a garden; sans love the 

garden becomes desolate, 
By love stone turns into liquid; devoid of it, wax gets 

hard as a metal; 

By love illness contributes health, and, the scourge 

becomes a blessing, 
By love the dead is made living, by Ion e the king is 

made a slave 

Rami describes the vigour of love and its virtues m these 

Nvords • 

"Through Love the earthly body 'oared to the skies 
the mountain began to dance and became nimble 

Love inspired Mount Sinai, O lover, (so that) Sinai 
(was made) di unken and Moses fell m a swoon 1,3 
Love is so dignified and lngh-soulcd that it cares nothing for 
empires One who 1ms once drunk at the spring of love looks with 
disdain on all worldly possessions Iqbal has expressed the same 
idea m the couplet in which he savs * 

"Listless it turns the heart from the heaven and earth 
How should I dcscnbc, what the flavour of Jove is like iH 
The lover hardly cares for anything, he is mad after the 
Supreme Beauty. Rtimi says 

"Love turns heedless of the worlds, this or that A 


1 The Malhnetu, Vol II, p 300 (Book II, 1529-30) 

2 The Mathnawi Molvi Median i, p 134 (Book II) 

3 The Mathnaun, Vol II, p 6 {Book 1,25-26) The words in italics give a 
mystical turn to the passage of QprUEn (VII 143) which describes the 
epiphany of God on Mt Sinai and Moses becoming senseless 

4 Bal-i-Jtbreel, p 142 
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thousand madness it imbibes (in the lover’s heart).’* 1 

The lover becomes a King of kings and an object of true-love. 
He tramples underfoot the crowns and sceptres of authority. 

“Overt and latent to the extreme his wonders are; 

- For those who rule the heart aspire for him. He treads a 
path different from others, Even the throne of King is 
under his foot ” a 

Speaking of the love, arrogant and stately, RQmi himself 
becomes enchanted by a tremendous spiritual enthusiasm. 
Says he: 

“Worldly dominion is lawful (only) to those who 
indulge the body: We (lovers) are devoted to the everlast¬ 
ing kingdom of Love.” 3 

Love is the only malady welcomed by its sufferer, who never 
desires to recover from it. The lover really desires a continuous 
inciease m his affliction 

“All the sick hope to be cured, but this sick one sobs, 
crying, ‘Increase my sickness l* 

I have found no dnnk sweeter than this poison: no 
state of health can be sweeter than this disease.” 4 

After the illness of love, no other sickness can overtake the 
lover 

“The words (spoken by him) deliver (thee) from words 
(oi idle disputation), and the sickness (of love inspired by 
him) lets thee escape from the sickness (of sensuality),” 5 

Iflove is a sickness, it is worth a thousand health. It pains 
and pinches, but still it is sweeter than thousands of pleasures 

Therefore the sickness of love is the (very) soul of 
health; its pains are the envy of every pleasure.” 3 


I Maihnmm Moltn Ma^nmvi, p 247 
2- ibid , p 247 

* T** Ma&nsm, Vol.VI, p 50J (Boole VI, 4421) 

* u irf.,p 5|2(BookVI,4598-9S). 

5. 512 (Book VI. 4593). 

6 512 (Book VI,4594) 
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Rural says that love is essentially a spiritual passion Even if 
it be regarded a sin, virtue can rightly be sacrificed at its altar. In 
so far as it serves to purify the soul, it helps to ascend to Divine 
favour in a moment that years of penance and prayer may be 
unable to attain 

“No act of piety can be bettci than this sm vears m 
comparison with this moment are (but) an hour * n 

The blood of the martyi of love is purer than water, for the 
martyr does not need purifying bath and ablution 

“For martyrs, blood is better than water: this fault 
(committed by him) is better than a hundred right actions 
(of another) ” 1 2 * 4 

The distraught lover of God is not liable to follow the laws 
and ordinances promulgated for the ordinary folk How can 
tithe be levied on a village already devastated ? 

“To lovers there is a burnmg (which consumes them) 
at every moment tax and tithe are not (imposed) on a 
ruined village ” a 

Love is the hentage of Adam, while Satan has bequeathed 
artfulness and cunningness 

“He that is blessed and familiar (with spiritual mys¬ 
teries) knows that intelligence is of Ibhs, while love is of 
Adam.* H 

The cunning and artful depends on his wits and craftiness, 
while the lover seeks asylum from his friend and entrusts himself 
to his care Cunnmgness and artfulness are like swimming in a 
deluge while love is like the Noah’s ark And has anybody seen 
the crafty and the cunning coming out safely from the great 
deluge and the Noah’s ark submerging in it ? 

“Intelligence is (like) swimming in the seas' he (the 


1 The Mathnawif Vol VI* p 512 (Book VI, 4600) 

2 Ibid , Vol II, p 312 (Book II, 1767) 

3. Ibid , Vol II, p. 312 (Book II, 1765) 

4 Ibid , Vol IV, p 349 (Book IV, 1402). 
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swimmer) is not saved * he is drowned at the end of the 
business.” 1 2 

Love is as a ship foi the elect * seldom is calamity (the 
lesult)> for the most part it is deliverance 
The sagacity of intellect can be exchanged for the bewilder* 
ment of love, as the former is a product of doubt and uncertainty 
while the latter is born of gnosis and illumination 

"Sell intelligence and buy bewilderment nileiJigence 
is opinion, while bewilderment is (immediate) vision ” 3 
Rumi’s summon to betake the path of love is marked by his 
advice to become a lover if one cannot become a beloved He 
says that it is not possible foi everyone to become loveworthy but 
he can nevertheless become an adoier. 

“Thou who are not a Joseph, be a Jacob be (familiar), 
like him, with weeping and sore distress 4 5 6 

If thou art not Shirin or Layla, be thou a titie-love like 
Farhad 01 Majmm ” s 

He goes a step further and says that love being the gieatest 
bounty, it is moie pi ofitable to be a lover than becoming a beloved. 
If the loved ones only knew the sublimity evoked by the devoted 
attachment, they would themselves choose to be adorers rather 
than remain an object of adoration. 

“Abandon the state of being loved (by men) and adopt 
the practice oflovmg (God), (5 yon who think that you are 
excellent and pre-eminent ”* 

But love is too precious to be wasted on any ti ansitory or 
finite being which is likely to become extinct Love is a living 
spiritual passion and so the object of love should also be living and 
everlasting 

“Love for the dead is not lasting* Keep your love 

1 The Matknami, Vol IV, p 349 (Book IV, 1403) 

2 ibid , Vol IV, p 350 (Book IV, 1406) 

2 Ibid , Vol IV, p 350 (Book IV, 1407) 

4 torfjVol II, p 103 (Book II, 1900) 

5 Matbiawi Molt * Ma^nawt, p 49 

6 The Mathnm it, Vol Vi. p 192 (Book V, 3189) 
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(fixed) on the Living One who increases spiritual life.” 1 
RUmi says that only the overwhelming grace of the Divine 
Beloved can truly inspire and refresh the heart of man 

“(But) love of the living is every moment fresher than 
a bud in the spirit and in the sight. 

Choose the love of that Living One who is everlasting, 
who gives thee to drink of the wine that increases life 

Choose thp love of Him from whose love all the prophets 
gamed power and glory/* 4 

Nobody need have any apprehension of being denied access to 
that Glorious True-love for He is ever willing to respond to the call 
of the lover. 

“Do not say, ‘We have no admission to that King 1 
Dealings with the generous are not difficult in 
The love may appear to be a sickness for it produces a crush¬ 
ing grief in the lover’s heart Its pain may be unbearable but if 

the lover is able to endure it, he is rewarded with an everlasting 
illumination and the gnosis of God. 

"Being m love is made manifest by soreness of heart * 
there is no sickness like heart-sickness ” 

The lover’s ailment is separate from all other ailments 
love is the astrolabe 4 of the mysteries of God. 6 
The sickness of love is in fact a cure for every other illness, be 
it moral or spiritual Where the spiritual healers fail and yield to 
despair, the love succeeds and cures all the moral and spiritual 
diseases m no time. A man so restored to moral and spiritual 
health by the grace of love exclaims thus under the spell of its 
enchantment 

"Hail, O Love that brmgest us good gain—thou that 
art the physician of all our ills, 

! The Malhnawt, Vol VI p 197 (Book V, 3272) 

2 Ibid , Vol II, p. 15 (Book I, 218-20) 

3 Ibid , Vol. II, p 15 (Book 1,221) 

4. Astrolabe is an instrument for measuring the altitude of the stars and solving 
the problems of spherical astronomy 

5. ThtMatbmm , Vol II, p 10 (Book 1,109-10) 
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The remedy of our pride and vainglory, our Plato and 
our Galenl” 1 

Love kindles a Same that reduces every thing save the beloved 
to a heap of ashes. It is extremely jealous and arrogant to let 
anything survive besides itself. 

“Love is that flame which, when it blazes up, consumes 
everything else but the Beloved. 

He (the lover) drives home the sword of Not in order 
to kill all other than God; thereupon consider what remains 
after Not? 

There remains except God: all the rest is gone. Hail, O 
mighty Love, destroyer of polytheism 1 ” 8 
The love of God is an ocean, boundless and wide-spread; It 
pervades the cosmos and is without any beginning or end. It 
is a story of the rapturous flame kindled in the heart of man, which 
can never be described adequately and therefore it is better to 
acknowledge one’s incompetence to narrate it and hold his tongue. 

“If 1 should continue to describe Love, a hundred 
Resurrections would pass, and it (my description would still 
be) incomplete, 

For there is a limit to the date of the Resurrection, but 
what limit can there be where the Divine attributes are 
(concerned) . ? ” 4 

The World of the Heart 8 

The message of love diffused so vigorously by ROmi could not 
have taken loots without a liveliness and warmth in the heart of 

1 The MatAnawu Vol II , p 6 (Book 1 , 23-24) 

2 Alludes to the Qpr'&mc Verse (XXVIII 88) which says "And cry not unto 
any other god along with Allah There is no God save Him Everything 
wll perish save His Countenance ” 

3 The Afathnmt, Vol VI, p 38 (Book V, 588-90) 

4 Ibtd , Vol VI, pp. 231-32 (Book V, 2189-90). 

3 The heart or the Qalb, as Rttmi calls it, is the spiritual entity which abides 
uv the physical body of man and controls his organic and physical functions 
It u called Qalb (heart), because of its connection with the physical heart. 

/ Continued on page 352 ] 
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those to whom it was addressed In his time too, however, people 
were increasingly losing sight of the power and efficacy, vigour 
and energy possessed by the heart. Intellect was gaming 
ascendancy over heart * mind was being enlightened leaving ihe 
heart dull and cool The instigating self of man, comprising 
appetite and earthly temptations, was taking hold of him as a result 
of his worldly pursuits Rumi called attention towards the fathom¬ 
less vitality of the spiritual entity residing m the human heart, he 
narrated its wonders and miracles He reminded that every man 
has a world of his own which can accommodate the most far-flung 
empires of this earth without any danger of its being devastated 
by the enemy 

“Heart is the abode of peace, O friend , *tis a country, 
Whose citadel is strong, wherein reigns peace and 

amity." 1 

The heart is abode of security, O friends; (it has) 
fountains and rose-gardens within rose-gardens 
RGmi says that the gardens of our terrestrial world arc short¬ 
lived, but those of the heart of man are everlasting, the former 
take a long time in being raised and implanted but can be laid 
waste m no time while the latter can instantly be brought into 
being without any danger of its ever withering away 

“The flowers that grow from plants are (living but) a 
moment, the flowers that grow from Reason are (ever) 
fresh 

The flowers that bloom from earth become faded ; the 
flowers that bloom from the heart—oh, what a joy 1 " 8 
RGmi tells us that instead of directing our efforts to the 
pursuits of worldly* pleasures and carnal enjoyment, we should 


At the same time, ts nature is rather both, intellectual and emotional as 
opposed to intellect which possesses only the former quality When illumi 
anted it ts capable of knowing the essence of God 

1 The Mathgaim Malm Motion, p 199 

2 The Mathnam, Vol IV, p 31 (Book III, SIS) 

3 Hid , Vol VI, P SIS (Book VI, 4649 SO) 
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endeavour to drink the elixir of Divine love, for only this can 
transmute our souls into a majestic and lofty state, enabling us to 
ciyoy the bloom of true happiness, irrespective of our station 
and age. 

“Eat vour heart (m love of God), that you may be young 
always (and that) your Visage (may be rosy) with Divine 
illumination, like the arghawan 1 

To become intoxicating thyself like wine (of divine 
love) seek a heart, good and purer, It shall make thee 
milling and cheerful like a flower 3,2 
RUmi, however, rings a note of caution that one should not be 
misled by the mention of ‘heart 3 by him He does not mean the 
heart that abides in the body and throbs, which is a seat of carnal 
desires and sexual appetites, completely oblivious of the taste of 
love and the uchnees of conviction, devoid of the frenzy of spiri¬ 
tual passion, and whose garden never blooms That is not a 
human heart-—it is a slab of stone 

"Is narrow and dark as the souls of Jews, (being) 
destitute of (spiritual) savour of the loving Kmg. 

Neither has the radiance of the Sun shown into that 
heart, nor is there (in it any) spaciousness or opening of the 
door 331 

This heart too, undoubtedly, resembles the heart of ati illumi¬ 
nated person, in its shape and make, but it really bears no relation 
to the other except that both are denoted by a common name 
Water is the name for both—that which is found in a swamp and 
that which flows in a river, but, one can quench the thirst 
by the latter while the former being mixed with dust and filth is 
quite useless The two hearts diffei exactly m the same manner, 
one belongs to those who are saints and sages, having a purer and 
elevated soul, while the other throbs in the body of an uncouth 

1 The Vol II, p 347 (Book 11-2442) Arghauan alludes to the pink 

blossoms or the Judas-tree 

^ Mothnawt Moln Afa*-nawi t p 154 

1 The Malhtmi ,, Vol II, p 384 (Bonk 11-3130-31) 
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libertine, no better than a dead-weight and a piece of flesh 

“You say, ( I too have a heart 9 , (but) the heart is above 
the empyrean, it is not below. 

Certainly m the dark earth also there is water, but 9 tis 
not proper for you to wash your hands with that water, 
Because, though it is water, it is overcome by the earth 
Do not, then, say of youi heart, 'This too is a heait 9 

Tlie heart that is higher than the heavens ,is the heart 
of the saint or the prophet 991 

Rumi, then, holds out hope for the common herd as well He 
says that the human heart is, after all, a precious treasure which is 
nevei discarded by God He is willing to accept every heart 
presented to Him, for He has not an eye on the profit 

“(There) that Gracious One hath purchased the piece 
of goods that no people would look at on account of its 
shabbmess 

With Him no base coin is rejected, for His object in 
buying is not (to make a) profit 992 

JRumi advises that since the belly of man is a veil between 
him and the Supreme Being, u should be cast aside Once man 
rises above carnal appetites and earthly desires, the mysteries of 
the spiritual realm are laid bare before him 

“Leave the belly and stride towards the heart (spirit), 
in order that the salutation may come to you from God 
without (any) veil 9,8 

Place and Worth of Humanity 

The autocratic kingdoms of the middle ages, their unjust and 
tyiannical ways of government along with the continued warfare 
between powerful despots, which always held a bleak future for the 
people, had, in consequence, brought about a sense of despondency 
and inferiority amongst the people The people had lost their 


1 The Mathnaxm, Vol IV, p 125 (Book III, 2245-48) 

2 Ibid , Vol VI, p 329 (Book VI, 1266 67) 

3 Jbtd Vol VI, p 151 (Book V, 2514) 
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worth in their own eyes. In this atmosphere of mental torpor 
came the Iranian mysticism which zealously propagated the 
negative doctrine ofor annihilation, which meant the loss o 
ego and a passing away of the human consciousness in a mystical 
union. The inevitable result of these teachings was that the ideas 
of self-affirmation and self-perfection, which are at the root of 
courage and manliness, struggle and betterment, had come to be 
looked down upon as unpardonable spiritual sms The Iranian 
mysticism, in its zeal to propagate the cultivation of divine attri¬ 
butes and the absorption of individual self in the Universal Ego 
through annihilation of the Self, had depicted such an enlarged 
portrait of the baser elements in the human self that one felt 
ashamed of the manhood. It had come to regard the negation of 
mandom as the ultimate end. This spirit of non-worldh ness and 
renunciation of physical activity, denigration of humanity and the 
negation of Self had also made inroads into the literary composi¬ 
tions of the time. The doctrine preaching negation of the world 
and life had imperceptibly brought the urge of life to a standstill 
within the people who were overtaken by a sense of dejection and 
helplessness, and who sometimes regarded themselves as baser than 
even the beasts and vegetable growths Man had thus become 
completely oblivious of his exalted position in this universe and the 
boundless possibilities of his spiritual and material progress through 
the unfolding of individual potentialities In order to remove 
this misunderstanding and rectify this defect, Rfimi forcefully 
expounded the theory of the exalted position enjoyed by man, in 
hi* own inimitable style, which lit the dame of self-affirmation, 
hope and confidence in the hearts of men The melodius epics 
elevating the position of man, sung by Rfimi, have had a far- 
reaching effect on the subsequent Islamic poetry and opened a 
new vista of thought for the mystics and poets after him. 

Rami mvites man’s attention to his unique creation as a 
human being. This is a Divine boon, he asserts, and a special 
i favour from God, His robe of honour, prepared and reserved for 
* Adam's progeny alone. This 'human creation’ has been repeatedly 
i referred to by God in the Qur^Sn m the eulogistic expression of 
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Ahsan-i-Taqwlm, that is, of the best stature 1 2 

“Read in (the Sura entitled) Wa’l-Tln (the words), 
(We created Man) xn the best proportion, for the spirit, O fi lend, 
is a precious pearl 

(That spirit created) in the best proportion surpasses the 
empyrean * (that spirit created) in the best proportion is beyond 
(the range of) thought 192 

Rfimi asks* Who else except man was crowned with the 
epithets, “We have honoured the children of Adam " 3 4 5 6 and “We have given 
thee Abundance by the Lord of the Worlds? 

“Did this heaven ever hear (the words) We have honoured 
which this sorrowful Man heard (from God) ?* 

The tiara of We have honoured (the sons qf Adam) is on the 
crown of thy head, the collar of We have given thee hangs 
on thy breast .” 8 

Rttmi tells us that man is the centre and essence of this 
universe, he unites the inward and outward aspects of all crea¬ 
tions , he is the source of all goodness and beauty m the world, he 
is the best of creations, m short, he comprises a universe in his 
own self 

“(He is) a sun hidden in a mote suddenly that mote 
opens its mouth (and reveals the sun) 

The heavens and the earth crumble to atoms before 
that Sun when he springs forth from ambush 7 

Thou ai t the sea of knowledge hidden in a dewdrop * 
thou art the universe hidden in a body three ells long.” 

Man, Rflmi says further, is the ultimate end of creation and it 
is for him alone that the universe was created by God The entire 


1 AuTtn, 4 

2 The Mathmwi , Vol VI, p 314 (Book VI, 1005-6) 

3 Bant Israel , 70 

4 Al-Kanthar, \ 

5 The Mrthnawi, Vol VI, p. 265 (Book VI, 139) 

6 Ibtd , Vol VI, p 214 (Book V, 3574) 

7 Ibid , Vol VI, p 511 (Book VI, 4580 81) 

8 Ibid , Vol VI , p 214 (Book V, 3579) 
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creation, therefore, is bound to serve him 

“Every wine is the slave of this (comely) figure and 
(fair) cheek (of thme) all the drunken feel envy of thee 

Thou hast no need of rosy wine: take leave of (its) 
rosiness, thou (thyself) art (its) rosiness 

Man is the substance, and the celestial sphere is his 
accident; all things are (like) a branch or the step of a 
laddei. he is the object. 

Thou seekest knowledge from books—oh, ridiculous i 
Thou seekest pleasure from halwa (sweetmeats)—oh, ridi¬ 
culous 1 

Service to thee is imposed on all existence as a duty * 
how should a substance beg for help from an accident ?" 1 
And this is not all, man displays the Divine attributes and is a 
medium through whom God reflects His signs and lustre of bene¬ 
ficence 

“Adam is the astrolabe of the attributes of (Divine) 
Sublimity the nature of Adam is the theatre for His 
revelations 

Whatever appears m him (Adam) is the reflection of 
Him, just as the moon is reflected in the water of the river 2 

Know that (the world of) created bemgs is like pure 
and limpid water in which the attributes of the Almighty 
are shining 

Their knowledge and their justice and their clemency 
are like a star of heaven (reflected) in running water ” 3 
RUmi, however, still not satisfied that he has been able to 
narrate sufficiently the excellence of the son of Adam, adds that it 
n » ln lealny, something which cannot be descnbed fully. 

"If I declare the value of this inaccessible (pearl), I 
shall be consumed, and the hearer too will be consumed 994 
And who can really assess the worth of man, a creation so 

1 Tht Maihtmm Veil VI p 214 (Book V, 3567-68,3575, 3577-78) 

2 Ibid , Vol IV, p 431 (Book IV, 3138-39) 

3 Ibid , Vol IV, p 433 (Book IV, 3172-73) 

♦ Ibid , Vol IV, p 314 (Book IV, 1007) 
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sublime and grand, but the pity is that man himself does not know 
how precious he is He is ever willing to sell himself at a trifling 
price 

“O thou to whom reason and foresight and intelligence 
are slaves, how art thou selling thyself so cheaply? m 
Rtinu then says that Allah is Himself the purchaser of man, 
for only He knows the worth of His supreme creation : 

"He is our Purchaser— God hath purchased 2 hark, rise 
above anxiety for any (other) purchaser* 

Seek the Purchaser who is seeking thee, One who 
knows thy beginning and end. ” 8 
But Rtimi adds that the qualities of head and heart which 
make man a human being are bom m those who cultivate them 
and not in those who remain beasts in the garb of men, nor yet in 
those who have been led astray by their carnal desires and the 
temptations of their baser-self Those who lack these qualities are 
not men but lifeless caricatures of human beings * 

“These (others) are not men, they are (mere) forms, 
they are dead with (desire for) bread and killed by 
appetite .” 1 2 3 4 

It was, however, difficult to find m the days of Rumi, as m 
every other age, those who could be called human beings m the 
true sense of the word. An overwhelming majority of the people 
who passed under the name of human beings were no better than 
beasts and reptiles m their conduct and behaviour, and Rfinu had 
grown weary of them. Being himself in search of man, he has 
given expression to his quest m this parable: 

, “Yesterday, with a lamp, the Sketkh went round the city 

‘Tired of these beasts, a man I want,’ (said he), 

‘These easy-going mates, they have sickened me* 

‘A Hon of God ; or Rustam, the son of Zal, That’s now 

my fancy.* 

1 The Mathnawi, Vol VI, p 214 (Book V, 3576) 

2 At-Tavbahi p 11] 

3 The Mathnawi , Vol VI, p 89 (Book V, 1463-64) 

4 Ibtd , Vol VI, p 374 (Book V, 2886) 
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'He is not to be found, I have sought him long 9 said I, 
( A thing not to be found ? That’s what I desire, said 

he.* ” l 


Self-Assertion: 

Rfimi did not believe, like some other mystics, in self-negation* 
indifference, lethargy and renunciation of physical activity On 
the contrary, he affirmed the importance of social progress, 
active life, self-assertion and self-preservation He considered that 
the theories of monasticism and renunciation of the world were 
opposed to the teachings of Islam and the example set by the 
Prophet. cc Had social life not been the object of God,’* asserted 
Rfimi, “He would not have prescribed congregational prayers 
five times a day and on Fridays, and the duty of enjoining the 
right and forbidding the wrong ’* 

“ The bird said to him, f O Khwaja, don’t stay m (monas¬ 
tic) seclusion monasticism is not good m regard to the 
religion of Ahmad (Mohammed) 

The Prophet has forbidden monasticism. how have 
*you embraced a heresy, O trifler ? 

The conditions (imposed by Islam) are: (to take part 
m) the Friday worship and the public prayers, to enjoin 
good and shun evil, 

Live amongst the community that is the object of 
(Divine) mercy, do not forsake the religion of Ahmad 
(Mohammed), be ruled by his practice ” 2 
In the days of ROmi, lawakkul i e. confidence or sincere trust 
m God was held to mean a complete resignation to the preordained 
will of God Any effort, direct or indirect, to obtain the means of 
subsistence, or admit the thought of providing for the morrow was 
looked down upon and deemed as incompatible with lawakkuL 
RUmi explained the correct meaning of lawakkul as taught by the 


1 Divan-x-Sbamsh-i-Tebrcz, p 50 

2 Tht Afalferoi, Vol Vi. p 284 (Book VI, 478-80 and 483) 
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Sharjah and urged the people to make effort for earmng their liveli¬ 
hood with trust m the beneficence of God Expounding the 
meaning of the Tradition: Tether thy camel and have trust tn God\ 
ROmi says. 

“The Prophet said with a loud voice, ‘While trusting in 
God bind the knee of thy camel’. 

Harken to the signification of ‘The earner (worker) is 
beloved of God’. through trusting m God do not become 
neglectful as to the (ways and) means .” 1 

Harken, O Sire, to combine thy effort with trust in 
God; to earn thy living, strive and work hard. 

Strive hard to fulfil the duty charged unto thee, If thy 
effort slackens, what a fool thou would be 1 ” 2 
In an allegory told by him RUmi has repeated in the form of 
a debate between the lion and the beasts all those arguments 
which are normally set forth by the easy-going and half-hearted 
persons m support of their view of quietism Thereafter, Rfzmi 
advances his own views in the form of the reply given by the lion 
RQmi explains that the limbs, capacities and capabilities given 
to the living beings are enough to indicate that the Divme Provi¬ 
dence requires their active exertion and application m the form of 
effort If anybody hands over a spade to his servant, it implies 
that the master wants him to dig the earth In the same way God 
has endowed us with the limbs and a capacity to work which is a 
clear indication of His intention that we should strive and set to 
work all our capabilities and free-will to earn our subsistence 
Quietism and suspension of effort are against the intention of 
Divine Providence and, m reality, they amount to the spurning of 
the Divine gifts bestowed to the human beings Therefore, 
tawakkul really means that one should make all possible efforts and 
have trust in God only m so far as the result is concerned, for, 
notwithstanding the efforts made, the success or failure still remains 
entirely m the hands of God 


1 The Wathnawi, Vol JI, p 5! (Book 1,913-14) 

2 Mathnawi Mein Ma^nawi, p 26 
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'* ‘Yes/ said the lion, ‘but Ike Lord of His servants 1 set a 
ladder before our feet. 

Step by step must we climb towards the roof to be a 
necessitarian here is (to indulge in) foolish hopes 

You have feet why do you make yourself out to be 
lame 7 You have hands why do you conceal the fingers 
(whereby you grasp ) 7 

When the master put a spade in the slave’s hand, his 
object was made known to him (the slave) without (a word 
falling from his) tongue 

When you take His signs to heait, you will devote youi 
life to fulfilling that indication (of His will) 

He will give you many hints (for the undei standing) of 
mysteries, He will remove the burden from you and give you 
(spiritual) authority. 

Treewill is the endeavour to thank (God) for His bene¬ 
ficence your necessitarianism is the denial of that bene¬ 
ficence 

Thanksgiving for the power (of acting freely) increases 
your power 4 , necessitarianism takes the (Divine) gift (of 
freewill) out of your hand 

Beware 1 do not sleep, O inconsiderate necessitarian, 
save underneath that fruit-laden tiee, 

So that every moment the wind may shake the boughs 

and shower upon the sleeper (spiritual) dessert and provi¬ 
sion for the journey. 

If you are putting trust in God, put trusL (in Him) as 

regards (your) work sow (the seed), then rely upon the 
Almighty * ” 3 

ROmi sets out to explain, on behalf of the lion, that the way of 


■Lord of Ha servants” alludes to Qufanic verse ( Adh-Dlurnai 56) -I 
crated thejrnn and humankind only that they might worship Me.” 

This paraphrases the verse o£th. Q.ur>Sn (ItrShm, 7) "If ye.,,* lhankl 
I Will give yon more (of My bounty) ” * Y 8 ”* 

T£M,,W, Vot IT, pp 52/53 (Book I. 929-32. 934-35, 938-39, 94,-42. 
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the prophets and the saints consists of striving and making effort He 
also explains that “this worldLness 3 ’ from which the Shan c ak wants 
a faithful to seek deliverance does not comprise the riches or off¬ 
springs; it lies in being attached to worldly possessions and temp¬ 
tations, since the Divine blessings shall be denied to those who 
lead a life of negligence and ingratitude. 

u ‘Yes\ said the lion; c but at the same time consider 
the exertions of the prophets and the true believers. 

God, exalted is He, prospered their exertion and what 
they suffered of oppression and heat and cold 

O master, exert thyself so long as thou canst in (follow¬ 
ing) the way of the prophets and saints! 

What is this world ? To be forgetful of God~; it is not 
merchandise and silver and weighing-scales and women 
As regards the wealth that you carry for religion’s 
sake, 'How good is righteous wealth (for the righteous 
man) ** as the Prophet recited 

Exertion is a leality, and medicine and disease are 
realities the scepuc in lus denial of exertion practised (and 
thereby affirmed) exertion * 5,1 

Critique of the Rulers: 

Rumi reproached not only the populace or the learned who 
made mistakes in following or expounding the religious precepts, 
m his preachings and poems he often bitterly criticised those who 
held the reigns of government He openly taxed them with the 
charge that they were an inefficient lot who had turned the govern¬ 
ment into a child s play In the days of despotic rule, RUmi’s 
criticism could have had dangerous consequences, but lie rever 
held his tongue f-om expressing what 1 e considered to be a"id 
truthful 

“When iuthonty is in she hands of proP*gaies, (?) 
Dl'u’I-NOn 2 is mevuahly in priori. 

1 TH Vol II pp 55 f iS (Bcok 1. 971-72 975 S33-&±aH9*i) 

2 A r ar»OJS nrtyatic, Thauhan il> i UrahTm, gtnc-aHy Ww » D*hi i-Nut 
sd-Mtsn (r b 2-5 A H o59A DJ 
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When the pen (of authority) is in the hand of a traitor, 

unquestionably MansQr 1 2 3 is on a gibbet. 

When this affair (dominion) belongs to the foolish, the 

necessary consequence is (that) thef kill the prophets? 

Further, he criticises the rulers of his own times in these 

words 

“When authority falls into the hands of one wiro Jiaslost 
the (nght) way, he deems it to be a high position {fik) 9 
(but m reality) he has fallen into a pit (chnh) 

The foolish have become leaders, and from fear (of 
them) the wise have drawn their heads into the cloak.” 4 


'Dialectics. 

Rfimi is critical of the rationalists for their undue dependence 
on senses. At the same time he criticises the dialecticians too for 
their formalism and addiction to disputation. But, unlike other 
mystics, he is not content with summoning the people towards love 
and faith, intuition and spiritual enlightenment alone, he also tries 
to find out a convincing answer, in his own inimitable manner, to 
the difficult questions of dialectics and philosophy. In other words, 
jlQmi’s approach to scholasticism is not simply critical but affirma¬ 
tive and constructive as well. In cases where the dialectical 
method leads nowhere, or the logical syllogism employed for it 
makes the matter even more intricate and insoluble, RUmi 
approaches the problem directly as if it were a simple question and 
brings forth such parallels, from everyday happenings, or apologues, 
anecdotes, fables or legends, that a solution to the problem almost 
suggests itself and helps to convince the reader of the truth under¬ 
lying it. The method employed by ROmi is simple yet so subtle, 
if it can be so-called, that the reader never feels that Rumi is 
leading him to a certain conclusion which he did not already 


1 MansQr Hallaj, another mystic (d 309 A H /913 AD) 

2 QurHin, Al-i-Imran 112 

3 The Mathnaim, Vol p 293 (Book II, 1393 and 1398-99). 

4 IM , Vol IV, p 352 (Book IV, 1447 and 1452) 
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know; on the contrary, he feels as if RUmi has simply given 
expression to his own views on that particular question. The 
Mathnawi is thus a striking example of solving the most intricate 
theological and metaphysical issues, and also of instilling a deep 
conviction through the solutions offered by it, which cannot be had 
by going through a library of philosophical dissertations. No 
reader of the Mathnawi can doubt the sincerity of Rtimi and his 
attachment to the Creator or the inspiration drawn by him from 
higher sources in dealing with these intricate issues. 

Rttmi belonged to the Ash c ante school of dialectics and had 
earlier been a profound scholar and successful teacher of the 
Islamic scholasticism. He did not, however, remain a mere inter¬ 
preter of that school but laid the foundation of a new method of 
dialectical reasoning which is quite distinct and more efficacious 
than the method of earlier propounders of his school He is nearer 

to die Qpr’aiuc arguments m approach and treatment of the theo¬ 
logical problems, for he follows in the footsteps of the Qpr’Sn m 
* 

its simplicity, directness and appeal to the common-sense 

Existence of Gods 

The existence of God has always been the fundamental and the* 
most important problem for all the religious doctors and scholastics. 
Religious philosophers of the old have undoubtedly argued the 
issue quite logically which puts their adversaries to silence but their 
arguments fail to impart conviction in the existence of God. The 
Qur’an, on the other hand, appeals to the common-sense of man 
and invokes his inherent though dormant inclination, to accept the 
Supreme Truth. The Qur’an calls upon the Prophet to declare: 

Can there be doubt concerning Allah , the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth pl 

The manner 'in which the Qur’an directly introduces the 
subject and shows its astonishment on the doubt concerning Allah, 
catches man unawares and then he is led to think of the Creator of 
the universe, the Fashioner of all creations. The Qur’an helps 
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man to proceed from the effect to the cause, from the things made 
to the maker and from the heaven and earth to their Fashioner, 
One finds this method employed throughout in the Qur’an. It 
calls attention to the creations of God Almighty and helps to ponder 
over His attributes; and, this is the easiest and shortest as well as 
the surest route, according to the Qur’Sn, to attain the gnosis 

of God. ' ^ 

We shall show them Our portents on the horizons and within 

themselves until it will be manifest unto them that 1 1 is the Truth . 

Doth not thy Lord suffice since He is witness over all things? 1 
Rftmi employs the same method of argumentation in the 
Mathnawi. He draws inference from the universe to the First 
Cause and the Creator of the universe. He says that we see a 
number of incidents taking place in the world but not the doer. 
It is thus sufficiently clear, argues Rfimi, that there is some one 
who is the ultimate cause of these happehmgs ; the act is before 
our eyes while the doer is hidden: 

“See ye the pen writing but not the pen that writes: 

The horse is seen running, but not that who ndes; 

The arrow is visible, but not the bow. 

The life is m sight, but hidden is the Life of lives 912 
Rnmi argues that the movement is itself an evidence of the 
power which is providing the driving force If there is a whiff of 
air, there must also be someone who has put it mto motion. 

“Thou sawest the wind moving: know that a Mover of 
the wind is here, who drives the wind along. 

Therefore in the mind of every one possessing know¬ 
ledge this is certain, that with everything that moves there 
is a mover.*** . 

May be that man does not see the cause, but the effect is 
certainly before him. Therefore, it is evident that there must be 
the cause of everything, even though it may be hidden from one’s 
eyes If a human frame has life and movement, it must have a 


1 Fuatiaf, 53 

2. Mathnawi Molei Matttatm, p 305 

3 The Mathnam, Vol IV, pp 279-80 (Bools IV, 125 and 153), 
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soul too. One cannot see the soul, but is not the self-propelled 
movement of the body a proof that there is a soul m it 7 

“If you do not see him visibly, apprehend him by means 
of the manifestation of the effect. 

The body is moved by the spirit * you do not see the 
spirit: but from the movement of the body know the spirit 
(to be its mover).’* 1 

RQmi asks. What else can be a greater evidence of the 
existence of the Ultimate Cause than its effects, and of the Creator 
than His creation ? What else one wants m order to accept the 
existence of the sun than the light it casts on the world 7 
“Does not light of the sun, by its presence, 

Serve thee a proof of its existence.”* 

The universe docs not simply exist, it is functioning in accord¬ 
ance with certain set physical laws in an orderly fashion The 
celestial bodies move m their orbit according to a pre-ordained 
law; the wind and clouds are not free to go wherever they like. 
All these laws, drawn out so carefully and minutely, and the order 
and sequence we see m the cosmos, drive us to one conclusion only, 
and It is that the universe has a Creator and Ruler who is Wise, 
Knowing. The world can never deviate for a moment from the 
path chalked out for it by Him 

“If thou seest not the revolutionary action of the (Divine) 
decree, look at the surging and whirling (that appears) in 
the (four) elements, 

The sun and moon are two mill-oxen, going round and 
round and keeping watch (over the world) 

The stars likewise run from house to house (in the sky) 
and convey every good and evil fortune 

The cloud, too, is lashed with a whip of fire, (as though 
to say), 'Go that way, do not go this way 1 

Rain upon such and such a valley, do not ram m this 
quarter*. He reprimands it, saying, ’Give ear ■’ 1,3 

I. The Maihnmvi 3 Vol IV, p 280 (Book IV, 154-55) 

2 Mathnam Molvt M&tutwi, p 305 

3 The Malbmwt, Vol IV, pp 309-10 (Book IV, 916,919-20 and 932-33) 
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RGmi says that God has not created the universe for His own 
benefit; it has been created for the benefit and continuous promo¬ 
tion of man from one stage to another. He elucidates the ultimate 
purpose underlying the creation of the universe which is being 
sought without any success by the philosophers and dialecticians, 
in a beautiful aud convincing manner. 

“The Prophet has declared that God said, f My purpose 
m creating was to do good, 

I created to the intent that they (My creatures) might 
draw some gam from Me, and that they might smear their 
hands with My honey, 

Not to the end that I might draw some gain (from 
them), and that I might tear off a coat from one (who is) 
naked.* 1 

Not to derive advantage did I create; it was but simply 
(to shower) rewards on My bondsmen." 2 

Prophethood * 


Instead of himself explaining the significance of prophethood, 
Rfimi prefers the prophets to elucidate the content and purpose of 
prophethood. They tell us that as Divine physicians they purify 
the hearts of mankind. Other physicians reach the heart by feeling 
the pulse but prophets need no medium to look into it. Ordinary 
physicians are concerned with the physical health of man while 
prophets cleanse his heart and rectify his morals and behaviour. 

"We are the (spiritual) physicians, the disciples of God • 
the Red S,ea beheld us and was cloven 8 

Those natural physicians are different, for they look 
into the heart by means of a pulse 

We look well into the heart without intermediary, for 
through clairvoyance we are in a high belvedere 


1 

2 

3 


Ttu Madmawtt Vol II, p 357 (Book II, 2635-37) 

Mathnawi Mdn Ma'nam, p 159 

AUuto to the vers, or Qpr>Sn “Then We mrpxred Moses, saymg. Smite 

*e Sea with % staff, and it parted and each part was as a mountain vast ” 
{Aitt-Shtfi-ara^y 63) 
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Those (others) are physicians of food and fruit, by 
them the animal soul is (made) strong. 

We arc physicians of deeds and words: the ray of the 
light of (Divine) Majesty is our xnspirer, 

(So that we know) that a deed like this will be bene¬ 
ficial to thee, while a deed like that will cut (thee) off from 
the Way; 

And that words like these will lead thee on (to grace), 
while words like those will bring anguish to thee. 

To those (others) physicians a (sample of) urine is 
evidence, whereas this evidence of ours is the inspiration of 
the Almighty 

We do not desire a fee from anyone 1 : our fee comes 
from a Holy Place. 

Hark, come hither for the incurable disease * We, one 
by one, arc a medicine for the (spiritually) sick.” 2 

In advancing arguments in support of the prophethood, Rflmi 
depends on such arguments as are appealing to the heart rather 
than bringing forth logical pleas for proving it on rational grounds 
He says that every act of a prophet tells us that he is an apostle of 
God He is a miracle from head to foot; one need have only a 
pure heart, untouched by hostility and pride to recognise a prophet 
In other words, the prophet is himself an irrefutable evidence of 
his prophethood* And this was the reason why Abdullah ibn 
Salam 3 exclaimed as soon as he saw the Prophet of Islam: “By 
God, this cannot be the countenance of an imposter.” 

“The heart of every one knowing its taste is cloven ; 

Like a miracle wrought by the word, when a prophet 

- hath spoken 

Rflmi says that the conscience of the followers of a prophet 
is perfectly m tune with the call he gives. Whatever the prophet 

1 Vtde the verse of the Qpr’An “And O my people 11 ask of you no wealth 
therefor ” {Had . 29) 

2 The Mathnawi, Vol IV, p 151 (Book III, 2700-9) 

3. A distinguished companion of the Prophet of Islam who was foztncrly a Jew 
Rabbi 
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enjoins, his followers accept it ungrudgingly* The followers are 
really enchanted into an. alluring rapture by the invigorating and 
revolutionising call of the prophet, since, the prophet has a 
message entirely different and new, capable of arousing a 
righteous zeal amongst his followers, that is unknown to any 
other view of life and the world . 

"When a prophet utters a cry from without, the soul of 
the community falls to worship within, 

Because never in the world will the soul's ear have 
heard from any one a cry of the same kind as his 

That stranger 1 (the soul), by immediate perception of 
the strange (wondrous) voice, has heard from God's tongue 
(the words)* Venly 1 1 am near 8 

Rttmi says that no external evidence is required of the 
genuineness and truthfulness of a prophet because the call of 
the prophet strikes a hidden cord in the hearts of those who 
follow him* The call of a prophet constitutes both a premise and 
an argument in its favour, for, that is the only natural and convinc¬ 
ing testimony required by the true nature of man When a 
thirsty person is offered water he never asks to prove it first nor 
the child calls for any evidence before taking to the breast of his 
mother What is really required for finding credence and accep¬ 
tance of the truth is simply a sincere demand and sympathetic 
approach by the seeker of truth 

"When you say to a thirsty man, ‘Make haste 1 there is 
water in the cup take the water at once,' 

Will the thirsty man say in any event ? —‘This is (mere) 

assertion go from my side, O pretender ■ Get thee far 
away■ 

Or (else) produce some testimony and proof that this 


1 

2 

3 


he soul separated from you is -a stranger" and also an exile 

The QunSn »>> "And when My servants question thee concerning Me, 
then surely I am nigh” [Al-Baqarah, 186) 

The Mathnmw, Vol II, p 408 (Book II, 3599-360) 
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is of aqueous kind and consists of the water that runs from a 
spring} 

Or (suppose that) a mother, cries to her suckling babe, 
‘Come, I am mother. hark, my child 11 — 

Will the babe say 7 — c O mother bring the proof (of it), 
so that I may take comfort in thy milk * 9,2 
RE mi does not consider that miracles are capable of inspiring 
faith, or to say it differently, it is not necessary that anyone 
witnessing a miracle should also become convinced of the truth¬ 
fulness of a prophet’s message And this is an incontrovertible 
fact too, since the biography of the Prophet of Islam hardly men¬ 
tions anyone whose conversion was brought about by a miracle 
All the illustrious companions of the Prophet were those who had 
responded to his call—and that is really what the faith means to a 
person REmi says that the miracles are worked by the prophets 
simply to outwit their opponents and, evidently, one defeated in 
arguments can hardly be expected to become a faithful ally. The 
cause of attraction and devoted attachment lies m affinity and 
spiritual akmness. 

“Miracles are not the cause of religious faith, *tis the 
scent of homogeneity that attracts (to itself) qualities (of 
the same kind) 

Miracles are (wrought) for the purpose of subjugating 
the foe the scent of homogeneity is (only)'for the winning 
of hearts* 

A foe is subjugated, but not a friend * how should a 
friend have his neck bound ?, * a 

The prophets are high-souled, dignified and stately, and there¬ 
fore one has to be submissive and humble in order to derive 
benefit from them Like sovereigns, it behoves them to ordain, 
and, for others, to listen and act. Contention and debate with a 


1 Alludes to At-AfuU, 30 “Say Have ye thought If (all) your water were 
to disappear into the earth, who then could bnng you gushing water 9 ” 

2. The Malhrunvt, Vol II, p 408 (Book II, 3593-97). 

3 The Mathnawi, Vol VI, p 324 (Book VI, 1176-78) 
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prophet simply make one unfit to grasp the truth ofhis message: 

“If there are thousands of (eager) seekers (of know*' 
ledge) and a single weary (disgusted) one, the Messenger 
will refrain from delivering his message 

These mystery-telling Messengers of the hidden Mind 
require a hearer who has the nature of Israfil 1 

They have a haughtiness and pride like (that of) kings: 
they require service from the people of the world 

Until you perform the observances due to them, how 
will you gam profit from their message ? ” 2 3 

Thereafter Rumi asks: why should not the prophets be so 
dignified ? They have to be lordly for they are the apostles of the 
Lord of the worlds 

“How is every (kind of) observance acceptable to 
them ?—for they have come from the Sublime Palace.” 8 


life after Death: 


RGmi propounds the view that death is the gateway to eternal 
life and spiritual advancement. For death is not annihilation but 
simply dissolution or the bodily particles, essential for sustaining 
higher forms of spiritual life , so, it is nothing more than demoli¬ 
tion of the ruins before undertaking a new construction. 

“The spiritual way rums the body ana, after having 
ruined it, restores it to prosperity • 

Ruined the house for the sake of the golden treasure, 
and with that same treasure builds it better (thanbefore).” 4 

In another verse he expresses the same idea: death bespeaks 
of a richer and Sillier life in the same way as the shedding of the 
blossom is a sign of fruits becoming visible 

“When the blossom is shed, the fruit comes to a head • 


1 The archangle who is always listening eagerly for the Divine command to 
sound the tmmphct on the Day of Resurrection 

2 Thi Maihnmm, Vol IV, p 202 (Book III, 3604-7) 

3 Ibid , Vol IV, p 202 (Book III, 3609) 

4 Ibid , Vol II.P 20 (BookI, 306-7) 
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when the body is shattered, the spirit lifts up its head.” 1 
It is unthinkable that God, the Bestower and Enricher, shall 
take away such a precious thing as life from His bondsmen without 
any recompense Undoubtedly He intends to disperse the bodily 
particles to refashion the spirit into another vehicle homogeneous 
with its true nature and faculties m an everlasting world, and 
bestow upon it the gifts which no eye has seen and no car has 
heard, nor any anxiety shall enter there into the hearts of men. 

“One who is slain by a king like this, he (the king) 
leads him to fortune and to the best (most honourable) 
estate 

Unless he (the king) had seen advantage to him (the 
gold-smith) in doing violence to him, how should that 
absolute Mercy have sought to do violence 
RUmi lays stress on the fact Lhat death is essential for a higher 
and eternal life He illustrates his view thus: 

“The ignorant (child) first washes the tablet, then he 
writes the letters upon it 

At the time of washing the tablet (of the heart) one 
must recognise that it will be made into a book (of m>s- 
tencs). 

When they lay the foundation of a house (to tebuild 
it), they dig up the first foundation. 

(Also), people first fetch up day from the depths of the 
earth m order that at last you may draw up flowing water * ,s 

To write we seek a paper that is blank seed is disper¬ 
sed in a field not already sown 
It is nothingness from which existence springs forth, or, m 
other words, it is the want that sets in motion the munificence and 
mercy of the Creator Those who are generous and benevolent 
treat the poor with a lovmg-kmdness 


1* The Mathnawt, Vo] II, p 160 (Book I, 2929) 

2 Ibid t Vol It, p 17 (Boole I, 242-3) 

3 Ibid , Vol II, p 315 (Book U, 1827 and 1829-31) “Flowing water 1 ' 
alludes to the Qpr’fimc verse, Al-Mulk 30 
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“Life comes out of the dead, so do the nch need poor 
to be bounteous M 

Rumi brings forth yet another argument in support of his con¬ 
tention He calls to attention the evolutionary process which 
required the soul to progress, stage by stage, from a lower existence 
to a higher one until it attained the shape of a human being. 
“How could have the soul of man advanced to its present dignified 
position**, asks Rumi, “if it had continued to exist in its earlier 
state?** There is hardly any reason, therefore, to fear death. 

“From the day when thou earnest into existence, thou 
wert fire or air or earth 

If thou hadst remained m that condition, how should 
this (present) height have been reached by thee 7 

The Transmuter did not leave thee m thy first (state of) 
existence He established a better (state of) existence in the 
place of that (former one), 

Thou hast gained these (successive) lives from (succes¬ 
sive) deaths. why hast thou averted thy face from dying in 
Him? 

What loss was thine (what loss didst thou suffer) from 
those deaths, that thou hast clung (so tenaciously) to (this 
earthly) life, O rat?** 1 

Death is thus, m the eyes of Rumi, not extinction but the t 
beginning of a new form of existence. He holds that the death, 
instead of being hateful, is an occasion of joy for the faithful 

I have tried it my death is (consists) in life • when I 
escape from this life *tis to endure for ever **** 

Death is quite different for those who are spiritually enlight¬ 
ened from what it is for others Those who are illuminated 
welcome death as a bounty from the Lord, for they regard it as a 
stepping-stone to further elevation of their spirit 

‘Hfid drew a line round the believers* the wind would 
become soft (subside) when it reached that place, 


1 

2 


The MkifaHw, Vo! VI, pp 49-50 (Book V-789-91 and 796-97) 
Ibid , Vol Iv, p 215 (Book III-3B38) 
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Even so, to those who know God ( c 2rf/an) the wind of 
Death is soft and pleasant as the breeze (that wafts the scent) 
of (loved) ones like Joseph/* 1 

Free-will and Necessitarianism: 

This has been one of the most hotly-contested issues of dialec¬ 
tics One school of the dialecticians denied “Free Will” and held 
that man was helpless before the prccrda ; ned and immutable decree 
of the Creator The people subscribing to this view were known 
by the name of Jabnak or Necessitarians. Rtimi poses the question: 
If man has been made so helpless, why has he been enjoined to 
perform certain actions and refrain from others 9 Why was the 
Skan c ah promulgated for him 9 “Has anybody heard,’* asks ROzni, 
“someone giving a command to the stones?” 

“He (the Necessitarian) says that commanding and 
forbidding arc naught and that there is no power of choice 
All this (doctrine) is erroneous. 

The entire Qur*Sn consists of commands and prohibi¬ 
tions and threats (of punishment): who (e\cr) saw com¬ 
mands given to a marble rock ?** 2 
Rttmi says that free-wsil is ingrained in the nature of man who 
demonstrates n by his everyday actions. If a piece of umber falls 
on somebody from the roof, he is never angry with it nor does he 
seek vengeance from the flood or the wind from which he suffers a 
loss. This is so because he knows that these things do not possess a 
will of their own Bui the same man seeks retribution against 
another man—because he is aware that man is the master of his 
actions 

“If a piece of timber break off from your house-roof and 
fall upon you and wound you severely, 

Will you feel any anger against the timber of the roof 9 
Will you ever devote yourself to taking vengeance upon it. 


1. The Methnmu, Vol If, p 48 (Book 1-854 and 860). 

2. Ibxi , Vol VI, pp 181-82 (Book V-3019 and 3026) 
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(And say), ‘why did it hit me and fracture my hand 7 
It has been my mortal foe -and enemy 9 " 

And (m the case of) a man who visits your wife, a 
hundred thousand angers shoot up from you. 

(On the contrary), if a flood come and sweep away your 
household goods, will your reason bear any enmity towards 
the flood 9 

And if the wind came and earned off your turban, when 
did your heart show any anger against the wind 9 

The anger within you is a dear demonstration of (the 
existence of) a power of choice (m Man), so that you must 
not excuse yourself after the fashion of Necessitanans 9,1 
ROmi goes a step further and claims that even animals are 
aware whether a certain being possesses free will or not He 
draws this conclusion from the behaviour of pets like dogs and 
camels who sometimes retaliate against the man hitting them but 
not against the stick or the stone with which they are struck 

"If a camel-driver goes on striking a camel, the camel 
will attack the striker 

The camel’s anger is not (directed) against his stick: 
therefore the camel has got some notion of the power of 
choice (in Man). 

Similarly a dog, if you throw a stone at him, will rush 
at you and become contorted (with fury). 

Since the animal intelligence is conscious of the power 
of choice fin Man), do not thou, O human intelligence, 
hold this (Necessitarian doctrine) Be kIi^ 1 

This (power of choice) is manifest, but in his desire for 

the meal taken before dawn* that (greedy) eater shuts his 
eyes to the light 

Since all his desire is for eating bread, he sets his face 


1 

2 


Tb Aftltaw, Vol VI, p 183 (Book V-304I-43 and 304649) 

meal durins ,he *— «, ** a**, » the 

month ofRnmndhan, when the Mushm* fast from dawn «o sunset 
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towards the darkness, saying, *It is not (yet) day.*” 1 
Causation: 

Divergent views were held by different factions or the then 
Muslims about the cause and effect The view held by the philoso¬ 
phers was that the phenomenal world is governed by a sequence 
of cause and effect and, therefore, there is a permanent and 
essential correlation between the two; the effect proceeds from its 
cause in the same way as the cause is immanent in the effect The 
Mu^azihtes too generally subscribed to the same view* and held 
that since die effect was an inevitable outcome of the cause, there 
was hardlv any possibihu of an\ change in it As a natural conse¬ 
quence, they denied miracles and viewed the effect proceeding 
without a cause as a ‘breach of custom* which was an imposibility. 
The Ash c antcSj on the other hand, subscribed to a \ tew diametri¬ 
cally opposed to the Mu c tazihtes and did not recognise any cause 
whatsoever for an effect to follow it All causes were, in their 
view*, of only secondar\ importance in determining the production 
or non-production of die offsets Similarly, their view was that no 
substance has am* property whatsoev er, all causes and substances 
were merely instruments for manifesting the effects and accidents 
in accordance with the w ill of God. The div ergent views held hi 
the different sections of the Muslim community were a!$o proving 
harmful inasmuch as these were employed by the Free-thinkers 
and libertarians to accept or reject whatever they liked or disliked 
according to their wishes and sweet-will 

The view propounded by RUnu in this regard is a middle 
path between the two extremes of the Mu c taziliies and the 
Ash c arites He recognises causation and accepts that there is a 
sequence of cause and effect in this phenomenal world which 
cannot be denied. He says that God has appointed effect to pro¬ 
ceed from the cause just as He has made the properties immanent 
in the substances At the same time, miracles are possible and 


1. The Mt&nzn, Vol VI, pp. 183-184 (Boot. V, 5050-52 and 3054-56) 
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these have also been worked by men of God from time to time, 

“Most happenings come to pass accordtng to the 
(customary) law, (but) sometimes the (Divine) Power breaks 
the law 

He hath established a goodly law and custom; then He 
hath made the (evidentiary) miracle a breach of the 
custom 

If honour does not reach us without a (mediating) 
cause, (yet) the (Divine) Power is not remote from the 
removal of the cause 9,1 

Normally the people see the cause and erroneously consider 
it to be the real agent They are helpless for they cannot draw 
any other conclusion from what they have been made to witness 
m this phenomenal world 

“In short, thou are entangled in the cause, 

But there is an excuse, for thou knowest it not.” 2 

Rflnu says that the causation is decidedly a fact but the 
“Cause of all causes” is still a greater reality. He is the only 
Real Agent, Creator of all causes and Omnipotent Lord, and, 
therefore, it does not behove man to recognise the phenomenal 
causes and forget the First Cause. 

“O thou who art caught by the cause, do not fly 
outside (of causation); but (at the same time) do not 
suppose the removal of the Causer 

The Causer brings (into existence) whatsoever He 
will • the Absolute Power tears up (destroys) the causes ” 3 

Rflmi repeatedly stresses the fact that the causes of effects 
we ordinarily come to know are those which are capable of being 
perceived through our senses. In addition to these external causes 
there are some others too which are latent and hidden from our 
view. The causes known to us are immanent m the hidden ones 
in the same way as the effect proceeds from its evident cause The 
hidden cause is t hus an instrument for using the manifest cause m 

1 The Maihnawiy Vol VI, p 94 (Book V-1544-46) 

2 Maihnaxx Afofci Afontci, p 261 

3 The Mathmmn, Vol VI, p 94 (Book V-1347-48) 
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accordance with the Will of God which is really the Prime Mover 
and the Real Cause behind every incident* 

“If you strike stone on iron, it (the fire) leaps out, ’tis 
by God’s command that it puts forth its foot. 

The stone and the iron are indeed causes, but look 
higher, O good man 1 

Por this (external) cause was produced by that (spiri¬ 
tual) cause, when did a cause ever proceed from itself 
without a cause ? 

That (spiritual) cause makes this (external) cause 
operative, sometimes, again, it makes it fruitless and 
ineffectual.” 1 

Just as we perceive the external causes, the prophets are 
able to see the latent causes. 

“And those causes which guide the prophets on their 
way are higher than these (external) causes. 

(Ordinary) minds are familiar with this (external) 
cause, but the prophets are familiar with those (spiritual) 
causes ” 2 

The external causes are merely secondary and dependent on 
the latem or spiritual causes. 

“Over the (secondary) causes there arc other (primary) 
causes * do not look at the (secondary) cause, let thy gaze 
fall on that (primary cause).” 3 

And, again he stresses the superiority of latent causes to the 
external ones * 

“These causes are (linked together) like the physician 
and the sick these causes are like the lamp and the wick 

Twist a new wick for your night-lamp (but) know that 
the lamp or the sun transcends these things ” 4 

The prophets are sent by God at a time when the entire com¬ 
munity has accepted the external causes as the real and ultimate 

1 The Mathnawtt Vol II, p 47 (Book 1,840,842-43 and 845) 

2 Ibid , Vol II, p 47 (Book 1-844 and 846) 

3 ltnd ■ Vol IV, p, 141 (Book III-2516) 

4 Ibtd , Vol II, p 316 (Book 11-1845-46) 
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ones, and discarded the Creator of all causes In other words, 
people become materialists or pagans by rejecting the Ultimate 
Cause or associating external causes with Him The prophets 
have, therefore, to strike at the root of this slavery to the external 
causes and call attention to the Creator of all causes and effects. 
This is also the reason why the prophets are allowed to work 
miracles, for, God wants to demonstrate through them that every 
incident depends entirely on His Will, whether the ordinary 
sequence of cause and effect is maintained or not. 

“The prophets came in order to cut (the cords of 
secondary) causes. they flung their miracles at Saturn (in 
the Seventh Heaven) 

Without cause (means) they clove the sea asunder, 
without sowing they found heaps of com 

Sand, too, was turned into flour by their work; goat’s 
hair became silk as it was pulled (from the hide). 

The whole of the Qui^Un consists in (is concerned with) 
the cutting off of (secondary) causes (its theme is) the 
glory of the poor (prophet or samt) and the destruction of 
(those like) Abu Lahab * #1 

Still, the sequence of cause and effect is the ordinary law or 
the way of God prescribed for the phenomenal world. It is 
intended to create an urge in man foi making effort and striving 
to achieve his ends 

“But, for the most part, He lets the execution (of His 
will) follow the course of causation, in order that a seeker 
may be able to pursue the object of his desire.’ 8 * 

These are some of the examples how Rumi solved those 
problems of philosophy and Religion and elucidated the tenets and 
doctrines of the Faith which had been turned into a spell of ideas 
and thoughts by the wordy wrangling of the Mu'tazilites and 
A$h c arites Rumi turned these dry as dust philosophical discourses 


1 Tht Mathiunm, Vol IV, p 141 (Book III, 2517-20) (Abu Lahab was an 
unde of the Prophet and his most bitter enemy) 

2 Tfts Afarteawi, Vol VI, p 94 (Boole V, 1549) 
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into lively and interesting issues and illustrated them by means of 
anecdotes, fables and parables He thus made the problems dear 
enough for his readers to grasp the truth underlying these intricate 
questions 

Rank and Worth of the Mathnaivi s 

The Mathnawi is one of the greatest mystical poems which 
has left a lasting and indelible mark on the thought and literature 
of the Islamic uorld. It would be no exaggeration to claim that 
there is hardly am other literary composition which has so 
influenced the Muslim peoples and that too, for such a long time 
The intellectual and literary circles have been drawing inspiration 
from the Mathuawi for the past six hundred years In poe ic 
merit and originality of ideas, in sublimity of thoughts and inten¬ 
sity of feelings, m the raptures of love and ecstasy, the Mathnavi 
has proved to be an uncxccltcd literary composition It is an 
inexhaustible treasure, ever shedding its brilliance and bringing to 
light new ideas and thoughts* styles and dictions. The dialectidans 
and doctors of religion have ever since been drawling upon the 
Mathnawi to sohe the problems of dialectics through its direct 
and easily understandable method of solving these issues The 
examples and anecdotes through which Rfimi has solved these 
problems can still satisfy the critical minds of the intelligent youths 
who do not want to be drhen into a common grooye. Most of 
all, the Mathnawi enjoys to this day the widest popularity as a 
manual of guidance ibr those who want to be infused with a 
fervour of Divine love, passionate devotion and spiritual enthu¬ 
siasm by gaining access to the mystical subtluies of beatific 
visions and illuminations, and the esoteric meanings of the Path, 
Love, Yearning and Union 

No work of the nature, as the Mathnawi is, can be free from 
faults or can remain beyond criticism. It has not been unoften 
that the misguided mystics ha%e taken adyantage of RumTs views, 
or the people with a pantheistic bent of mind have employed 
certain quasi-erotic expressions used m the Mathnawi for the 
defence of existentialist monism. The Mathnawi is, after all, a 
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literary composition by a human being who was neither infallible 
nor m a position to avoid his intuitional knowledge and spiritual 
illumination being influenced to some extent by his own propen¬ 
sities and inclinations of mind and extraneous impressions 
Despite these human failings, the Mathnawi excels the literary and 
poetic works on the subject in its boldness of approach, variety of 
ideas and wealth of expression It is indeed a living example of 
the intellectual superiority and immortality of Islam, establishing 
beyond doubt that Islam is always capable of breathmg new life 
into in its adherents. It is no mean achievement of Rtzmi that the 
Mathnawi pulled out the thinkers and litterateurs of his time from 
the intellectual stupor into which they had fallen and revitalised 
them with a ferment of literary endeavour 

The Mathnawi has yet another achievement to its credit—and 
that belongs to the recent times When materialism began to 
make inroads into the world of Islam for the second time during 
the twentieth century under the cover of western thought, science 
and philosophy, producing a scepticism and an inclination to dis¬ 
believe everything beyond the ken of senses, and the old Islamic 
scholasticism failed to cope with the situation, the Mathnawi of 
Maulana-i-Rum was again able to withstand the intellectual 
onslaught of the victorious and advancing matenalistic West, 
which would have indeed been no less disastrous than its political 
domination. It agam lit the flame of faith in revelation and the 
revealed truths, filling the hearts with the reverence for the 
prophets, and inculcating belief m the leahtyand the unlimited 
possibilities of the spiritual and the unseen world. It brought 
back to the citadel of Islam innumerable souls which had been 
waylaid by the materialistic view of the life and the world, so 
forcefully propounded by the West Quite a large number of 
western educated Muslims, especially m the Indian subcontinent, 
have acknowledged the debt they owe to the Mathnawi in redis¬ 
covering the true content of the faith. The greatest Muslim 
thinker and philosopher oi the present era. Dr, Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal has repeatedly owned with gratitude that he has imbided 
the inspiration of faith and love, inner warmth of spirit and the 
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effervescent dynamism of action from the Mathnawi of his spiritual 
mentor, Jalal ud-dln Rlxmi 

"A man of penetrating insight, RUmi, my mentor, 

The caravan enchanted with Jove got m him a path¬ 
finder 

He has an abode higher than the sun and moon. 

Of the milky way he makes his canopy’s string. 

With the light of the Qjir*3n his bosom radiates, 

His mirror (of heart) puts the cup of Jamshed 1 to 

shame. 

Rejoicing notes of that musician, pure of heart, 

Within my bosom make a tumult start.” 2 3 4 5 
At another place, Iqbal says* 

“A guide to the path of raptuious Jove, ROmi indites. 
Songs, which arc a nectar for those dying of thirst/* 
But, as Iqbal complains, instead of taking to heart the gift of 
RUm*—his lofty idealism, lus intuitive ccititude and the glow of 
rapturous love—a section lias been using his verses simply for 
musical recitals and whirling frenzy 

“They dilated upon his works but cared not to under¬ 
stand at all, 

The content of his words eluded these fellows like a 

ghezSl 4 

Nothing they learnt save the chant and whirl, 

And shut their eyes to the dance of soul 1,5 
This was, however, not the fault of Mathnawi which can still 
he a lodestar to the present materialistic age which is repining for 
the true and aident love 

“Thy heart not burns, nor is chaste thy glance, 

Why wonder, then, if thou art not bold 

1 Alludes to the legendry cup of the Iranian emperor Jamshed m which 
future events could be seen 

2 Mathnawi, ‘Pas Che Bayed Kard *, p 5 

3 Jaued Jiama, p 44 

4 A dear i e a sweetheart with beautiful eyes 

5 Jawed /ddm,p 245 
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The eyes that see by the light of the West, 

Without a bead of tear, crafty and vde they are.” 1 2 
IqbSl is confident that the Mathnawi of Rfimi can still 
awaken the soul from its slumber of heedlessness Therefore, his 
message to the youth of today is 

“Have Rumi as thy guide and spiritual mentor. 

Thy heart shall be filled, God-willing, with a mighty 

fervour. 

Rfimi can cleave the kernel from its shell. 

Since implanted firmly is his foot in the path of love 


1 BaLi-Jibred, p 52 

2 3axed Nnma t pp 244-45 
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A.H 

A.J> 

578-660 

1182-1262 

583 (24th Rabi 

1187 (4th July) 

ul-Akhir) 

583 (27th Rajah) 

1187 (2nd October) 

588 

1192 

589 (27th Safar) 

1193 (4th March) 

591 

1195 

593-632 

1197-1235 

595 

1196 

557-624 

1162-1227 

596-617 

1299-1220 

597 

1201 

597 

1201 

601 

1205 

602 

1206 

603 

1206-7 

% 

604 

1207 

604 (6th Rabi 

1207 (30th September) 

uI-Awwal) 

606 

1209 

607 

1210 

610 

1213 

616 

1218 

616 

1219 

622 

1225 

623-640 

1226-1242 

624 

1227 

626 

1229 

626-639 

1229-1241 

628 

1231 

630 

1233 

635 

1238 

637 

1239 

638 

1240 


Events and iVr tmaktur 

c Iz 2 ud-dln ibn c Abdul-SalXm 
Battle ofHUtln (Tiberias) 

Salah ud-dfn’s entry in Jerusalem 
Peace concluded after Third 
Crusade 

Death of Salah ud-dln Ayyubi 
Establishment of colleges in Haleb 
Suharwardi, Shahab ud-dla 
Ibn Rushd, (Averroes) AbQ WaB 
Muhammad (d) 

Chenghir Khan 

Reign of *AlI 5 ud-dln Muhammad 
Khwarism Shah 
Famine in Egypt 
Earthquack m Syna, Iraq, etc. 
Battles between QatSdih Human 
and Silim Husanu 
Chenghm Khan elected Kakhan 
War between Ghoridi and 
Khwarism Shah 
Crusaders attack Syria 
Birth of JalSl ud-dln Rtimi 

RSa Fakhr ud-dfn (d ) 

Conspiracy between the Crusaders 
and the rulers ofjaxuah 
BahZ> ud-dln Veled leaves BaUch 
Cbenghix Khan attacks the kingdom 
of Khwarism Shah 
Crusaders capture Damsetta 
Birth of Chelebi Huim ud-dln 
Reign of Mustansir b’llllh 
Death of Khwarum Shah 
Battles between Ayyubid Princes 
Reign of Ogotav 
Death ofBaha’ ud-dih Veled 
ROmi’s journey to Damascus 
Rami returns to Konya 
BurhSn ud-dln (d ) 

Ibn *Arabi, Mohi ud-dln (d ) 
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A H 

A D 

639 

1241 

640-643 

1242-1245 

640-644 

1242-1246 

640-656 

1242-1258 

642 

1244 

642 (76th Jamidi 

1244 (29th November) 

ul-Xkhir) 

64S (lit 

1246 (20th February) 

Shawwal) 

644-646 

1246-1248 

645 

1247 _ 

647 

1249 


654-665 

1256-1267 

655 

1257 

656 

1258 

657 

1259 

658 

1260 

658 (25th of 

1260 (3rd September) 

Ramadhan) 

659 

1261 

664-669 

1266-1270 

672 (5th Jamidi- 

1273 (17th December) 

ul-Akhir) 

683 

1284 

683-690 

1284-1291 

694 

1295 

703 

1304 

722-730 

1322-1330 

723-728 

1323-1328 

726 

1326 

748-764 

1347-63 

806 

1403 


Eoenfs and Personalities 

Conversion of Khan Ananda 
No covering sent for K c aba by the 
Caliph 

Royal processions on the occasion 
of<Id' 

Reign of al-MuCtasim blllSh 
Han c Alqasm appointed as the Prime 
Minister of Abbasid Caliphate 
Shams ud-dln Tebrex arrives in 
Konya 

Shams ud-dln Tebrez leaves Konya 
Reign of Kuyuk 

JstKl ud-dln Rttnu turns to musical 
recitations 

Sheikh Salah ud-dln the gold-beater 
appointed as Chief assistant by 
Rami 

Reign or BarXka Khan 
Shi^a-Stnxni Riots in Baghdad 
Halaku sacks Baghdad 
Sheikh Salih ud-dln (d ) 

Fall of Damascus 
Battle of «Ain Jalttt 

Revival of c Abbasid Caliphate 
Reign of BurSq Khan 
(Gbyas ud-dln) 

Death of Jail! ud-dm Rami 

Rising against Takudar Khan 
Reign of Arghun 

Convemon of Ghazin, the seventh 
Ilkhin 

IJIjaytu (Muhammad Khudabandmh) 
succeeds Ghazin 
Reign of Tarmashirln Khan 
Reign of Timor Khan 
Conversion of Tarmashirln Khan 
Reign of TuqlOq Timor Khan 
Hafiz Zam ud-dln *1-* Iraqi (d ) 
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the people or the house of the Prophet, with reference 
loQu^Sn XXXIII-S3 The Sht r aites, however, attribute the expression to 
<Ah, Fatima, their sons and dependents to whom they restrict their appellation 
ai well as the right to spiritual merit and political rule 

Allah—-has been used throughout in this book in the translation of the 
Holy Qjjrtai, taken from Marmaduke PickthalPs The Meaning of the Glorious 
Qpflen As Pickhtall says he has retained the word Allah because there is no 
corresponding word in English The word AUak (the stress is cm the last 
syllable) has neithet feminine noi pluial and has never been applied to any¬ 
thing other than the unimaginable Supieme Being 

Amir-ul-Muminin —Lit The commander of the Faithful A title 
which was first gnen to the second Caliph, <Umar ibn al-Khattfib and after¬ 
wards assumed by his successors 

Asma J “The names of Men** A dictionary of biogra¬ 

phy* specially of those who handed down the Traditions of the Prophet 

Baftt-Oath of allegiance taken by the people foi remaining faithful to 

the head of a Muslim State or any other pefcon acknowledged as a spiritual 
guide 


Baft ul-Mal — £1/ f The House of Propei ty * The public treasury of a 
Islamic State, which the luler is not allowed to use for his pcrsonel expenses, 
but orly for the public good 

Badnlyalu— Lit “mnei, esoteric” They maintained that only a 
qmbolfc interpretation requiring gradual initiation by an illuminated teachei 
could meal the rial nuamngs of the Qiu 3 Sn The word they claimed, was 
bice a icil, hiding the deep and occult meaning nevet attainable to those cling* 
tog to literal explanation Being a Shi c aite thiological school of thought, the\ 
*bo upheld the doctrine of the divine source of the Imrmat (the spiritual leader¬ 
ship of Imfim) and of the hansmisnon by divinely ordained hereditary succes- 
from the Caliph c Ah Tlie wide-spread Isma'iliti seci and its offsprings 

(Qamubans Fatmudrs Assassins, etc) belong to the sphere of Batimte 
thought 


Cadi—Tltt judge and the administratoi of law appointed by the luler of 
* Mmltm state 

^ , ^^“The Arabic word foi ‘religion” Although sometimes used for an 
0 «rous religion, it is used specially for the religion of the prophets and 
^r revealed scriptures 

tad ud-dfn Muhammad Akbar, the gnat Mogul Emperor, 

d Klated 4 ^ rd,glon » Dln-i-ffrhi with the sole purpose of pro- 

°, r Haia mi Mu, ' ,m f * Uhl “ order *° and 

forsake ii, Mo P* 1 «»ptre People who embraced this faith had openly to 

hved mu , e °r i WOTthodoxUUm wiuch »according to Akbar, had out- 
1 1 > after a thousand yean since its inception Although the new 
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rebgion claimed to embody the merits of all the religions without any prejudice, 
it favoured Hinduism and freely rejected or subjected to amendments the 
Islamic injunctions which were held to be retrogressive 

Dinar.—A gold com of the weight of ninety-six barley grains 
Dirham*—A silver coin 

Doxalch or Hell.—(also Jahannum) is the place of torment to which the 
sinners will be consigned on the Day of Judgement 

Fardh.—That which is obligatory A term used for those rules and 
ordinances of religion which are said to have been established and enjoined by 
God Himself, as distinguished from those which are established on the precept 
or practice of the Prophet, and winch are called Sunnnh 

Fardh-i-Kafayah.—A command which is imperative upon all Muslims, 
but which if one person in a group performs it, xt is sufficient or equivalent to 
all having performed it 

Fatlmldes.—A Shia'ite dynasty of 19 Caliphs or Imrms in North-Afnca 
(911 -1171) and in Egypt (after 969} Unlike the other heads of the larger or 
smaller states emerging within the sphere of the 'Abbassd Caliphate or which 
conceded to the Caliph, at least to save appearance, the Fatmudes challenged 
the {Abbasids for both the temporal and spiritual power Bejond its political 
significance, however, it fulfilled the apocalyptic belief in the reign ofMahdi, 
an essential tenet of the Ismaffhte branch nf Shia'iun Following were the 
Faiimide Caliphs 


I 

s al-Mahdi <UI»yd-UUfih 

(911- 0 

al-Mustansir (1035-1094) 


934) 

9 

al-Musta'h (1094-1101) 

2 

al'Qgfjni (934-946) 

10 

al-Xmlr (I10M130) 

3 

al-MansQi (946-952) 

11 

al-Hfifiz (1130-1149) 

4 

al-MuCfxz (952-975) 

12 

al-ZSfir (1149-1154) 

5 

at-'AzTz (975-996) 

13 

aI-F£ J iz (1154-1160) 

6 

al-Hakfm (996-1021) 

14 

al-rXbid (1160-1171) 

7 

al-Zshir (1021-1035) 



Fatwa.—A formal answer to a question 

on Islamic law, Mibimtnd by a 


judge, an affinal body or also by private people to a doctor of religion The 
find mgs given as an ansu er to such questions are based on the Qur*5n and the 
Prophet's Tradition (hadtih), on tjma* (consensus of opinion) and qyas (sound 
deductive reasoning) 

Fiqah.—The dogmatic theology of Islam, specially that pertaining to 
jurisprudence 

Hadith .—See Sunnah 

Hajj.—Lit “setting out”, or "tending towards” The pilgrimage to 
Mecca performed m the month of Ztl-Hyjah, or the twelfth month of the 
Islamic year, is the fifth piUer of Islam, and an incumbent religious duty for 
those who can afford the expenses It is founded upon express injunctions w 
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the Qur’Sn 

Hajr-l-Aswad .—Lit u Black Stone” At the north-east comer of the 
K<aba, near the door, is studded the famous black stone, at four or five feet 
above the ground Its colour is deep reddish brown, approaching to black 
Being kissed by the faithful after circumambulation of the K c ab&, the iftgr-t- 
Aswad has been worn out to us~preaent surface by the millions or touches and 
kisses it has received 

Halil —Ltl “That which is untied or loose” That which is lawful, 
as distinguiscd from haram, or that which is unlawful 

Haram .—Lit “piohibited” or tHat which is unlawful The word is 
used in both a good and a had sense, e g Bait ttl-Haram, the sacred house, and 
Mai vl-Haram, unlawful possession 

A thing is said to be haram when it is forbidden, as opposed to that which 
is halal, or lawful 

Hijrah *—Ltl “migration” The date of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
departure from Mecca was ilie fourth day of Rabi c ul-Awwal (20th June, 622 
AD) The Hyrah was instituted by Cahpli c Umar to refer events as happen¬ 
ing before or after it, thus beginning the Islamic Calendar from the year of 
Hijrah 

HJcniat —Lu “The Wudom". The term is used to express the 
knowledge levealcd m the Qpr^Sn 

W.—The two Muslim feasts are C W al-Adh'ka or the Teast of Sacrifice 
and *Id nLFitr or the Feast of Fast-Breaking at the end of the month of 

Kamadhan The former is held tm die lthh of £if -Bijjak which concludes 
the ntuals uf Hajj 

Ijtihad .—Lit i uon" Tlie logieal deduction on a legal or theologi¬ 

cal question by a lcaim*d and inlightuicd doctor of religion, as distinguished 
from //wot, which is the collective opinion of a number of jurisprudents 

€ Hm*—ice (Ulema 


* m,m *‘One who kadi**, a normal guide or a model It commonly 
denotes in ilie Sunmic cretd the leader of the congregation in prayer, who 
should be conversant with the ritual In the Shi'ah doctnge. however, the 
term cov ers an entirely drff, r« nt notion To them the ImSm u the faultless and 
and infallible leader, an offspring of ‘Ah, to whom spiritual leadership is 

supposed 10 have been passed on from the Prophet through his son-in-law and 
the fourth Caliph ‘All 


Islam—•The Surrender" to Allah i e 
probhet had established, with complete submission 
cardinal principle 


the religion which the 
to the will of God, as its 


bm*<01tce_o r sciences (Jitoyaft) was a group of extremist Sht‘ahs, 
onginating froma srh,.m whtch took place sa the Sh»‘»h community towards 
end of the eighth century about the question of tht succession of the sev enth 
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Imam, Ismfi c il The Sixth Imam, Ja*far al-SSdiq, had disinherited Ismfi ( il in 
favour of hxs younger son Mesa al-Kfizim but a faction of the Shifeh* 
remained faithful to Ismficil Later, the Ism£ f ihties proved their vitality 
under such different aspects as the terrorism of the Qarmfilian sectaries, the 
caliphate of Fattmidcs, the Brethren of Purity and the once so dreaded Assassins 
(also tee Batmiyah) 

cftizal .—Lit “Seceded”, the word » applied to the school of Wfisil ibn 
c Atfi who broke away from Hasan al-Basn (Also see, Mifilanlah) 

JabriyaH—The sect denied free agency tn man They take their deno¬ 
mination from jfabr, which signifies “necessity or compulsion”, because they 
held man to be necessarily and inevitably constrained to art as he docs by 
force of God’s eternal and immutable decree They declared that reward and 
punishment arc the effects of necessity and the same they said of the imposing 
of commands by a ruler 

Jihiliyah— (Jahf, Ignorance) or the Age of Ignorance is the name given 
to the period preceding Islam in Arabia It was mainly on account of the 
ignorance of religious truths and the materialistic way or life in the prc-lslainic 
times that the age was known as the Age of Ignorance The poetry of the 
JahiLyah period is generally considered as one of the greatest contribution to 
Arabic literature 

Jahmiyab—A sect founded b> Jalim ibn SafwSn (717) He borrowed 
from the Mur finite sect the doctrine that iruo faith is founded on conviction 
independent!) of external manifestations and from the Mu ( taahtes, the rejec¬ 
tion of all anthropomorphic attributes of God Unlike AMazihta, Jahmpah 
believed in absolute predestination, that man has neithci potter nor choice in 
deciding his actions Thus Jahm ibn Safw£n was a prccuisor of Jabrtjtek 
(Detcrmimsts or Necessitarians) who sumvtd until the Xlth Century 

Jannat or Paradise—Is the celestial abode ofhliss to which the righteous 
will be sent on the Day of Judgment 

Jazyah—Or poll-tax is Icticd, m an Islamic State, on those non-Muslims 
who choose to litc as a citizen under it Such citizens uf an Islamic State 
obtain security on the payment of poll-tax and ai< esempfed from compulsory 
military dutv to which Muslim citizen are liable 

Jthad~-£r/ “An effort, or a stnting” A religious wai which is a dut> 
extending to all times, against those who seek to destroy Islam ot put 
htnderances in the way of religious observance 

Ka*ba —Ltt “The Cube* The most ten era ted sanctuary of Islam, 

situated in the ccnttc of the Great Mosque of Mecca 

Kbatlb —Ltt The preacher of a sermon or oration delivered on Fnd»> 
at the time of congregational prayer on that day The Khntbn is also recited 
on the two festivals of Vrf ul-Fitr and f/rf vl-Adh*ha 

Khilstfht-i-RasUda—The expression is restricted to the lulr of first four 
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successors of the Prophet who ruled over the community strictly m accordance 
with the tenets of the Qur^fin and the Stamak These were, AbtlBakr, 11 A H 
(632 A D ), <Umar, 13 A H (634A D >, «Uthman, 23 A H. (643 A D)and 
r Ab, 35-40 A H (655-660 AD) Al-Hasan who succeeded <Ab but later 
resigned m favour of Mua f wiyah is also include by some among the right* 
guided caliphs 

LPmn—Divorcing by mutual cursing of husband and wife 

Mated—or requital m the Hereafter is an article of Muslim faith It 
calls for belief in the Day of Judgement, the Resurrection, man’s presence in 
theDiunc court, and the administration of lew&rd and punishment m accor¬ 
dance with his faith and actions 

Matnlvk— Lit “Slave 11 , the designation ol a caste formed by imported 
slaves serving m the army 

Masah—The touching of earth foi purification where water is not avail¬ 
able for ritual ablution 

MalaHkah—Z*tf "The Angels 11 . The angels as created beings are only 
Divine messengers, faithful executors of the commands of God and have 


nothing of Godhead about them 

Manlana— Lit "Lord* 1 , a honorific title used foi religious scholars 
MlUat—The word occurs in the QprHfn several times for the religion of 
Abraham Hence U stands for those who are the followers of a prophet 
MnJnMId—One who revives and restorer Islam 
Muqim-MhriUm-Lu “The place or station of Abraham* 1 adjacent 
lo K*aba, within the boundry of the Holy Mosque, which contains the 
sacred stone upon which Abraham stood when he built die K c aba 

a h — Lil "The separatists 11 A school of thought founded by 
Wfisil ihn e Atfi>, who separated from the school of Hasan at-Basn The chief 
tenets of the school were (1) They nyected all eternal attributes of God 
saying that eternity is the proper or formal attribute of Hu essence f that God 
knows by His essence, and not by His knowledge, that to affirm these attributes 
is the thing as to make more eternals than one, and that the Unity of 
Cod is inconsistent with such an optmon. (2) They believed the word 
of God (QjirJjn) to have been created, anj whatever was created is also 
an accident, and liable to perish (3) They held that if any Muslim is guilty 
orgrievous sm, and dies without npentam*. he will be eternally damned (4) 
The> also denied all vision of God In Paradise by the corporeal eye, and 
rejected all comparisons or similitude applied to God 

. w ,? u Urm ®Ji he ***** of 'he 'Abbasid Cahpbs, al-Mamlln, al.Mu't&sim and 
al-Wfithiq ( 93-233 A H ), the MuWlah wtre in high favour 

barlev ^ w **^ ar * tln 3 but not intoxicating drink, prepared from 


Nabnwat—The office 


or work of a nabi or a prophet, who ms directly 
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inspired by God and to whom a special mission has been entrusted. 

Nlfaq— Lit Hypocrisy A term applied by the QprtSn (mtmafiqtn) for 
a class of people who in the days of the Prophet professed to follow him. 
It therefore applies to anyone who publicly professes to believe m Islam but 
hides infidelity in one's heart 

Qadriyah—Ma*bad ftl-Juhaim (d 699 A D.) was the first to discuss 
the problem of the freedom of will He proclaimed that man held power 
{qadr) over his actions, and consequently, the tyrants and crufcl kings and 
rulers were responsible for their unjust deeds They were B the ancient 
Mtfitazilues before al-Wasil separated from the school of Hasan al-Basn 

Qanunita—An extremely radical branch of the fsmofijth group of the 
Shtah sect called after its founder HamdSn QarmSt, in existence from the IXth 
until the middle of the XIth century HamdSn QarmSt preached a crudely 
materialistic communism to the masses, a mystical agnosticism to a selected 
elite, and a hostile contempt for orthodox ethics to all Ruthless terrorism 
was proclaimed as the means to achieve ultimate happiness 

Qur’an—The sacred book of Islam which is believed to be the revealed 
word of God to the Prophet Muhammad. It differs from other religious scrip¬ 
ture* in so fat as they an believed to be mere Divine inspirations and not 
revealed word by word to their writers. 

Rmktae— (pi Rak'ah) A unit of prayer consisting of two prostrations 
and one genuflection 

Ram!—The tht owing of pebbles at the pillcrs, orjumiah at Mecca, as a 
part of religious ceremony during the (Aqjr/) pilgrimage 

Bsmadkan —Is the ninth month of Islamic year during whirh Muslims 
keep fast from dawn till sunset 

Rlaalat—The office of an apostle or prophet As agamst neh (prophet), 
the rasul (apostle) is one to whom a special mission has been entrusted although 
a scripture may not have been revealed to him 

Rozth or Sawn—Means fasting It is one of the obligatory observances 
of Islam enjoined by the Qur’gn The thirty days fasting during the month of 
Rmmdhan is regarded as a divine institution, and is therefore a compulsory 
observance for all excepting those who are not m a position to keep the fast 
from dawn till sunset 

Sabaq —Giving precedence to certain ntuals of Hajj which are to fae per¬ 
formed after others 

Sakha rah or Qpbbatus-Sakharah— To the north-west of the Dome 
of the Rock, a small but beautiAil cupola on a raised plateform house* the 
sacred rock which was used as the place for sacrificial offcimgs by Abraham 
and later prophets of Bam Israel 

Salat— Is the second of the five fundamental observances in Islam It “ 
a devotional exercise which every Muslim is required to render to God five 
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times a day It is a duty frequently enjoined zn the Qur^Sn 

Salat Ul-Zuha—A special but voluntary prayer performed halfway 
between the morning and mid-day prayers 

Shari*ah—The law, including both the teachings of the Qurign and of 
the Traditions (actions and sayings} of the Prophet 

Sheflch—A title accorded to the venerable doctors of religion It is used 
in addressing theological scholars who have acquired a certain spiritual promi¬ 
nence, without necessarily holding a religious office 

ShKah —Lxl 'Split* and also 'followers*—a general designation covering 
various Islamic sects not following the conformist or orthodox faith The 
schism whose origin goes back to the eaily years of Islam had its beginnings in 
the rivalry for the caliphate between the Ummayyad and c AUd clans after 
Caliph f Ali*s death and Mu’awiyah’s (the first Ummayyad) accession to the 
caliphate The c Alid partly maintained that this highest office of Islam was a 
prerogative of the Prophet’s house They also maintained that *Ali was the 
first legitimate Imam or successor to the Prophet and therefore rejected the 
first three successors of the Prophet The belief in this regard later developed 
into a faith that the Prophet’s God-willed spiritual and secular guidance 
passed from him to c Ali who, himself an incarnation of the Divine Spirit, had 
bequeathed his mission to a sequence of hereditary Imams of his progeny On 
this soil was set up a theological framework which left ample room for the most 
varied opinions, some of them hard on the borderline of Islam 

Safi One who professes the mystic principles for attaining the gnosis of 

God 


Sunnah—As opposed to the QuriSn which is a direct revelation from God, 
the Prophet also received what is regarded as wahi ghair amthi c or an unread 
re\ elation which enabled hnn to give authoritative declarations on religious 
questions The Arabic words used for these traditions are Hadith and Sunnah (a 
saying and a custom) The Prophet gave very special instructions respecting 
the faithful transmission of his sayings Graduallj, how ever, spurious Tradi- 
turns also gamed currency for which an elaborate canon of subjective and 
Mid historical criticism was evolved for the reception or rejection of the 


The Sunnah represents an authentic interpretation of the Qurifim a 
m U, “ ' aW “ d “ mfa,hb,, ‘ 8U,de for * h ° overwhelm^ majority of 

;2ESr“ ° r ,h “ r spir,, “ al “ d secukr i,fe 

i,< ® nc of '*■« A term general!) applied to the 

manifesting ? aJ0TU> ° f tbe Muslm » "ho consider the sunnah of the Prophet, 
-rr t"T 81 ' aCt _ S " UC,t appr °' il “ d «— by tfaecom- 

rerpretn, ZX&Z? ** “ d « -*■« 
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abandonment to spiritual illumination and divine inspiration 

Wajlb—Id ‘That which is obligatory*. A term used in Islamic law for 
those injunctions, the non-observance of which constitutes sin, but the denial 
of which does not attain to downright infidelity. 

ZakSt —Lit it means purification, whence it is used to express a portion 
of property bestowed m alms, as a sanctification of the remainder of the 
property. The institution is founded on the command in the Qjiriin {nit 
Surah//: 83), being one of the five obligatory observances enjoined for the 
behever The fixed amount of property and the rate of the poor-due, vanes 
with reference to the different lands of property in possession 

Ztt£x-—Husbands divorcing the wife by likening her to any kinswomen 
within the prohibited degree. 

Z famnl —A non-Muslim subject of an Islamic state who, for the payment 
of a poll-tax or capitation-tax, jenjoyt security of his person and property and 
other civic rights 
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